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HOUSE or COMMONS. 


Thurſday, ke 27, 1783. 


H E order of to Wy We de lend reading | 
& # the hill, for che better government of the ter- 
ritorial acquiſitions and dependencies in India 
being moved for aud a paper -having been deli- 
vered to each member, entitled State of the 
Affairs f the Eaſt-India Company in England, 
on the roth of November, 1783, and according 
to the lateſt adviges from their ſettlements abroad, 
Mir. Secretary Fox roſe in his place, and obſerv- Mr. Secre- 
ed, that the Court of Directors had prepared an N 
admirable account of the ſtate of the Company's 
affairs. As, however, he had been miſunder- 
ſtood and miſrepreſented, in regard to what he 
had ſaid reſpecting the ſtate of the Company's 
affairs, in his ſpeech on moving for leave to bring 1 70 
; in dhe bill that was to come under the conſidera- 
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#1 8 
tion of the Houſe that tay” when he had deen 
fuppoled to have declared the Company bank- 
rupts for eight millions, although he never ſaid 
any thing like it, nor had an idea of ſtating how 
many ſhillings or pence they could pay in the 
pound, but had merely talked-of their debts ; he 
had not, therefore, diſauowed his affertion, as a 
right honouable gentleman had choſen to ſay he 

| had, a day or two ſince; he begged, however, 

that he might be rightly underſtood now, and 
therefore he made no ſcruple to pledge himſelf 
before-hand to the Houſe, to make exceptions of 
omiſſions ef one kind or other in the account of 
the'Court of Directors then in every body's hand, 

to the amount of more than twelve millions. In 

his exceptions, he ſhould aceompany each with 
obſervations and arguments ſufficiently rational 

he had not the preſumption to fay, to convince 

. that Houſe, but fufficiently rational to have con- 
viaced his mind, and he humbly hoped, he might 

add, the mind of every man not determined to- 
keCeſiſt conviction at all hazards. Mr. Fox ſaid, 
he real amount of his ſtatement, in opening the 
pill on Tueſday ſe*nnight, was certainly defective; 
defective wich intention however, inaſmuch. as he 
had purpoſely aveided deſcending inte particulars. 

| Such, as it was, notwithſtanding, ſo far from its 

I Fointing the flustion of the Company in darker, 

1 coun chan truly n to it, the ** 


191 
that the Court of Directors papers would that day 
oblige him to give; and to give minatefy οlü ee 
alſurde a worſe, and much more diſtmal cm- 
plexion.” Having ſaid this, Mr. Fox moved for 
the copies of ſome Treafury minutes, made When 
the Court of Directors applied to the Board of 
Treaſury for affiſtan tte. | 
Lord Mahon atraigtied the indecency of the lo Me | 
Secretary of State's condat in moving for papers 
relative to the bill about to be taken under con- 
fderation, on the very day appointed for that 
purpoſe. His Lotdſhip ſaid, if the papers were 
neceſſary to be ſeen by the Houſe, they ought to 
have been moved for ſooner. If thè Secretary of 
State thought tbem material, it was his duty to have 
„made the motion in ſuſſicient time, to have allow 

ed the Houſe an opportunity of peruſing them 

with due deliberation, or he ought to have brought 

them down, and laid them upen the table with 

out any motion. His Lordſhip ſaid farther, that 

dhe Right Honourable Secretary had that day ſhift- 

ed his ground, with reſpect to bis aflertion-of the 
ſtate of the Company's affairs laſt” Tueſday ſe en · 
night; the Houſe ougght to recolteR,” that he had 
pledge himſelf to prove errors in the Court of 
Directors ſtate of the fituation of che Company's 
affairs, either on the debtor; or on the creditor 
ſide, or upon the whole, to the amount of twelve 

HD eee ener it 5 millions 
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Bu 
2 millions. This he had pledged himſelf ſpecifically 
to prove, and this he was bound to make out. 
Mr. geen: Mr. Secretary Fox ſaid, with regard to the pa- 
pers, he bad juſt moved for, if he was aſked 
| whether he thought they were abſolutely neceſſary 
or not, as a private individual, he ſhould make 
no ſcruple to ſay, he thought they were not; but 
as, extremely contrary to his expectations, inſtead 
of the bill's being fairly met, it was intended to 
be debated on the queſtion, whether the ſtate of 
the Company's affairs were in a thriving condi- 
tion, or, otherwiſe, he thought it right to have 
every paper on the table, that could throw a light 
upon the buſineſs. The minutes he had moved 
for, were ready; they were neither complex, nor 
ambiguous, but diſtinct, clear, and obvious; a 
moment's peruſal would as fully convey their 
ö purport as the labour of ſeven years ſtudy would 
ö 4 acquire it. If the Houſe choſe to have them, 
well; if not, he for one, was perfectly indifferent 
as to the matter. With regard to the noble Lord's 
remark, that he ſtood pledged to prove errors in the 
Court of Directors ſtate of the affairs of the Com- 
pany, to the amount of twelve millions, there 
ſeemed to be a peculiar propenſity in the other 
| ſide of che Houſe to miſrepreſent what he laid. . 
He had neither formerly aſſerted, that the Com- 
pany were bankrupts for eight millions, nor had 
he now pledged himſelf to prove errors, to the 
| amount 
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amount of twelve millions. He had pledged 
himſelf to make objections to different articles in- 


ſerted, and omitted, in the Court of Directors 


ſtate of the Company's affairs to the amount of 
twelve millions; theſe objections, he had ſaid, he 
would accompany with the reaſons; upon which 


he reſted tbem. That he meant to do, and he 


ſhould certainly fulfil his purpoſe, but had not 
undertaken any proof of error whatever. 


Mr. Whitbread ſaid, that the Right Axis, 6h Mr. Whit 


Secretary of State's words had conveyed to his 
ear, and to the ears of many others, who heard 


him open the Bill to the Houle laſt Tueſday, 


ſe'nnight, ſomething very like an aſſertion, that 
the Company owed eight millions, over and 
above. all they were. worth, and that they were 
bankrupts for that ſum. 

Ih motion was put and e and Mr. 
Sheridan inſtantly brought up the papers. | 


The order of the day for the ſecond reading af Order of 
the Bill being at length moved, the petition from 
the Proprietors of Eaſt-India Stock, and the Pe- 
tition from the Court of Directors of the Eaſt- 
India Company, were read, and as they reſpec- 
tively contained a prayer to be heard by counſel 


the days 


againſt the Bill, upon motion for that purpoſe, 
Counſel were called in, when there appeared at 
the bar, Mr. Rous and Mr. Dallas on behalf of 


and 


the Petition of the Proprietors, and Mr. Harding 
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and Mr. ner on behalf-of the Cow: of 
Directors. bi3 7 20 


the cauſe in which he appeared, to the Company, 


to every chartered corporation and to all the ſub- 


eas of Great Britain, ſaid, that the ſituation in 
which he ſtood at the bar was new aud fingular. 
Againſt his clients nothing was charged What 
to prove, of what to refute, he was at a loſs. He 


put the queſtion to the Speaker, what was the 
guilt chat was imputed to the Eaſt- India Compa· 


ny? and pauſed, in om > > ge en oh AP 
E. al 2 

he Speaker ſaid, Mr. Ron you mult ky 
* pleading by what appears on the face of the 
bill. I am not charged by ann Wr Hg 
formation to you of any kind. Abit 


Mr. Nous therefore Sroiaies' to reaſon! ann . 


the bill, from a general view of it, and on general 


principles. Ie inſiſted on the injultice, the diſ- 


Honour, the impolicy of violating public faith, 


and invading private property. The management 
of the Company's affairs was to be torn from 
themſelves, and placed in the hands of a dart 
cabal, under influence, that might be very unfavour- 
able to their intereſts. This was deſpotiſm; 
and depotiſm was by no means favourable to 
commerce, which required liberty, jullice, and 


ſecurity of property for its very baſis. It was 


ſaid 


ty)» 


faid the Company was in a ſtate of bankruptcy 
and ruin, and Parliament interfered to protract 
the evil day that was to conſummate the ruin of 
both the Company and the nation. He admitted, 
that a caſe might exiſt in which the legiſlature 
ought to interpoſe for the preſervation of the 
ſtate, and facrifice a part to the good of the 
whole; but was the  prefent ſuch a caſe ? If the 
Company were bankrupts, if they were in dan- 
ger, and their probable ruin likely to ruin the 
nation, he would be ſilent, and deplore the hard 
neceſſity that demanded their downfal. He joined 
the Houſe upon that fact, and undertook to prove 
by undoubted evidence, that the affairs of the 
Company were in no other fituation than that 
which the-common courſe of events, and the na- 
tural drder of things would render flouriſhing. 
The war had occaſioned great expences to the 
Company, but peace had been eftabliſhed with 
the Mahrattas, and fuch ſaving would be made, 
as. would pay off all the arrears. Our ſucceſſes 
in the Eaſt had redeemed: our loſſes in the Welt; 
and furniſhed the price of peace. He deſcribed 
the ſituation of our affairs in India, and conclud- 
ed, that there was no apprehenſion of danger of 
any kind, but the greateſt proſpe& of peace and 
proſperity. He placed the danger ariſing from 
ſuch a precedent as would be eſtabliſhed by the 
bill, if it ſhould paſs, in a very clear and iriking 
light; 


if, 8 ] 

Babe: and affirmed, that if ſuch infraQtions of 
public faith ſhould become familiar, Parliaments 
might be continued by way of form; but faction, 
cabal, influence would ſet the laws at defiance, 
and trample upon all property and juſtice. For 
what, he aſked, is better ſecured to any man, 
than the property of the Company is ſecured to 
them by different Acts of Parliament, which he 
pointed out. He concluded, as he had begun, 
with ſhewing the general importance of the bill 
that was now agitated ; and that the Eaſt-India 
Company, ſhould that bill paſs into a law, would 
only be the firſt victim to faction, and a ſpirit of 
tyranny. Mr. Rous produced the Court of Di- 
rectors ſtate of their affairs, which he eſtabliſhed | 
as evidence, by calling and examining Mr. Samuel 
Nicholl, the Accountant, and Mr. John Annis, 
the Auditor of the Company, as to the authenti- 
city and correctneſs of the accounts fo ſtatkd. 


The following is a copy of the State of the 
Company's affairs, as produced by Mr. Rous, 
and laid on the table: | 


State 
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State of the Affairs of the Eaſ India 
Company in England, on the 19th _ 
November, 1783, and according 
to the lateſt Advices from cheir | 
Settlements abroad, 


The Capital Stock of the Company conſiſts 

of L. 2,800,000 paid by the Proprietors 

into the Company's Treaſury, being after 
the Rate of 87 and an Half per Cent. 
upon the Sum of L. 3,200,000 ſubſcribed, __ 
which is the Amount of nominal Capi- 
tal. The Proprietors are liable to a Call, 

at the  Diſcreta of "the General Court, 
for the remaining 12 and an Half per 
Cent. upon the Sum ſubſcribed, "{{DOUNG> mein * 


ing to /. 400,000, 


The DEBTS and cREDITS of the Compainy 


are as follow: 


—— 


8 | - Debts i x ; 


— —— ev -* 


— — ———— er ey 


— — 9 
—— ab. wall. 


To Government, for cuſtoms poſtponed by authority of 


e * 
- — 


(10 | ) 


Debts due by the Company, 


To the Propriotors of the Stock, called Eaſt-India An- 
nuities, for the Capital thereof, being fo much bor. 
rowed by the Company to enable them to make the 
Loan to Government of C. 4,200,000, mentioned on 
the other fide of this account. Theſe Annuities at 
preſent, ſell at about 55 per cent. at which rate they 
are worth only C. 1,645, 842, but the ſum received for 
them, and which bears intereſt at 3 per cent, per 

annum. is | 

To the Company's bonds circulated in England by au- 
thority of Parliament, grounded originally on the 
aforeſaid Loan to Government. The ſam permitted 
to be ſo circulated, has from time to time been varied 
by Parliament: At preſent, the amount ſtands limited 
to two millions. The principal of each bond may | 
be demanded on fix months notice, and by the cuſ- 
tom of the Company, the bonds on which fix months 


— R_—_——_—_—_ 


intereſt are due, are received as caſh in payment, for 
goods bought at the Company's ſales. The ſum at 


preſent in circulation, is IA, 44,716,125 ö 
Beſides bonds paid in for goods bought, 
which are ſtated as part of the caſh on 

the other fide of this account 280,575. 


* _ 


To old bonds called in, but which have not been pre- 
ſented for payment, and on which intereſt has ceaſed ; 
Parliament | — | 

To ditto, for cuſtoms due and to grow due upon all the 

goods in hand unfold ; in dimination' of which, the 
tum of £.186,584 9s. 3d. of debentures reckoned as 
caſh on the other fide of this account, will upon a 


f - 


ſettlement be chagged  ——— — 
To ditto, for the laſt payment of the ſum of (. 400, ooo, 
agreed to be paid bor the renewal of the Charter 
To ditto, for Exchequer Bills lent to the Company by 
authority of Parliament, which will become payable. 
in April, 1786, and iriteref thereon — 
To accepted Bills of Exchange apd Certificates, falling 
| due as follows, viz. 
Paſt due, but not preſented for payment L. 36,280 
Due before the iſt of March, 1784 — 385,892 
Due between the iſt March, 1784, and 1 | 


March, 1785 | —_— mrs 552,700 


- 


- 
* 
- 


2,992,44% 


1, 996, 700 
11,592 


924,862 


; 716,392 | 
100,000 


4a 
| 302,587 


Carried over 


7,044,373 


) 


Properly of the Compauy. 


The debt from Government, for money lent by the 
Compaby, at 3 per cent. per annum intereſt —— 


Due to the Company from Government for the follow- - 


ing Articles, the allowance of which is diſputed : 
For ſubfiſtence of priſoners, &c. in the 
former war | 


Hoſpital expences 21,447 
— s ; — PH 

Caſh, conſiſting of the following Articles, viz. 

In money __ | : £4 142,794 

In the Company's Bonds paid in at the 
the ſales, as mentioned on the other . 
fide, which the Company will again 
iſſue „ 

In debentures and cuſtom notes, which 
will on ſettlement diſcharge ſo much of 
the ſum charged on the other fide as 
payable for cuſtoms 


Due for goods ſold, but not delivered or paid for —— 


Value of goods in Warehouſe unſold, of which all the 


- freights and duties are paid or charged on the other 


fide of this account, eſtimated to produce, clear of 
- diſcount 


— —— 


Merchandize exported to India, but not included in the 


accounts of property there, not being arrived when 
the ſame were made up — 
Silver remaining in the Treaſury for exportation — 
Advanced on account of freight to the owners of ſhips 
now abroad, which will be deduRed from the freigh 
Payable to them when they arrive” 
Value of ſhips and veſſels employed in England — 
Value of the Company's houſes and buildings in Lon- 
don, eſtimated by Surveyors, at the ſum they ſell for, 


he prime coſt of four cargoes on their paſſage from 
Bengal, 


— — — — 


Ditto, of cargoes diſpatched from Bengal to other pre- 


ſidencies, which are not reckoned as part of the ſtock 
at thoſe Prefidencies, not being arrived when the de- 
counts thereof were made up, — — 


| Le. 260, 687 
Expences on the expedition to Manilha 139,877 


1 280,575 . 


— — . 


Le 
4, 200, 0 


422,011 


-» 


2,500,000 


1,219,091 
1,099 


172,334 
L390 
253,016 


703,824 


3945 Ig 


2 | Carried over 


. 
———— 


11,011,993 


n | Debts due by the Company. 


74 t 
Brought over 044.873 
Die between iſt March, 1785, and roug 1 


March, 1786 — — 205, 598 
Due after March, 1786 — — 924,624 
Two bonds payable on atteſted copies — 15,704 


To bills of Exchange and Certificates not 
ca acccepted, falling due as follows: 
Before the 1ſt March, 1784 — FL. 321646 
A it March, 1784, and ift March, 


785 — 641, 5 
ec 1ſt March, b, 1785, and 1ſt March, 

1786 — 7 

Alte the 1ſt March, 1 1786 — 8.463 


855 MRP 
N. B. Of this ſum no-more than about > of m—_ 8 
can be accepted without 5 — 
Lords of his Majeſty's T 
To ſundry perſons for freight — other eee in 
the ordinary courſe of the Company's affairs —  * 458,481 
o ſundry perſons for dividends and intereſt due but "4 
od yet demanded — — 149,901 
To half a year's dividend on the capital ſtock voted WE wt. | 
the General Court, and payable next Chriſtmas -. 128,900 
To the amount of the intereſt on the military and con- fot 
tingent funds eſtabliſhed by Lord Clive. At preſent 
the Company is only liable to pay to the objects 
thereof, the intereſt of this fund; but if ever the 
Company ſhall no longer have a fleet or army in In- | 
dia, the principal will then become payable to * | 
heirs of Lord Clive  — —. 72.639 


: Carried over - 19, . 


/ 


1186 1 
f E Brought over C. 11,011 
The accounts of the debts, credits, and ellscte of Fa, . 

Company at the ſeveral Preſidencies in India, are 

unavoidably mixed with the proviſion made for the 

homeward bound cargoes of all ſhips not laden at the 

time of making up ſuch accounts; and together with 

the cargoes arriving from Europe, the balances of 

thoſe accounts conſtitute the fund for providing thoſe 

homeward-bound cargoes. Theſe accounts have al- 

ways been kept ſeparate from thoſe of fortifications 

and other dead ſtock, and have been ſtated under the 

head of balance tbe Quick Stock. According to the | 

lateſt advices, the balances of theſe accounts of Quick | 

Stock are as follow: 

Quick Stock at Bengal, on the/28th of February, 1783, {1 

valuing the rupee at es. 3d. ſterling : 2 

In treaſure and bills receiveable — C. 777, 36m ; 
Goods for Europe after the diſpatch of 
the four cargoes herein before-men- 
tioned — 922,805 
Goods imported, remaining unſold — 78, 194 
Salt paid for, and m—_—_— unſold — 119,891 
Stores, civil, marine, and military, 
unexpended 
Advanced to the Board of Trade and 
others, for future proviſion, of goods 
for Europe, and debts due in the | 
ordinary courſe of buſineſs - —— 337, 469 | 
Debt due by the Nabob Aſoph ul 1 
Dowla — — 179.828 | 


"ty 
* F 3 
- , 2 
8 -- 
ä ͤ —  —— ——————— 


680, 509 


C. 4,206,053 | 
3 D E Du [ 
Debts due by the Company in Bengal, 1 
on bond and otherwiſe —u  ,67,116 


Balance in favour of the Company FL. 1,838,937 


N. B. The arrears due to the army in Bengal 
at this period, do not appear; but by a ſub- | "i 
ſequent minute it appears, that the whole | | 
of their pay, and arrears of every kind, to | 17 
the month of March, 1783, would amount 
— do about (. 502, 174 — — 
= _ Captied over . 11,011,994 4 
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Property of the Company. 


* ꝗ 9 | Brought over C. 11,011 
There is alſo a ſum of C. 129,456, ariſing * na "A 
Clive's military fund, for which the Company at 
preſent pays only the intereſt ; but if ever they 

ſhall no longer have an army or navy in India, the 

principal will become payable to the heirs of Lord 

Clive in India. 

A debt of C. 130,500 from the Berar government to 
the Company, and a diſputed claim of the Com- 
pany, of C. 60,186, for intereſt on arrears of ſalt - 
duties, are left out of this account ; 


Caſh and hills receiveable — L. 280,400 

Goods provided for Europe — 68,694 

+ Goods imported, remaining unſold 89, 140 

Stores, civil, marine, and military, q 
vnexpended — 264, 110 | 
Debts due to the Company as follows : Enn 299 

From the Nabob of Arcot | — 968,012 

From the Rajah of Tanjore ' '— © 158,250 


From the Renters of ſundry diſtricts - 993, 804 
Advanced for inveſtment and ſundry . 
ſmall debts ; 
N. B. The war in the Carnatick 
will delay the payment of ſome of 
theſe debts, and muſt have ren- 
dered many others of them preca- 
rious, fo that their exact value | 
cannot be aſcertained ; but the ; 
above ſums are undoubtedly due Th. 
to the Company. : — — 
2,899,242 
DE D u c 
Debts due to the Company at Madras, 
at the above period, by bond or other- 
wiſe, including all arrears to the mili- 
tary — 


821,161 


— — gu 


Balance in favour of the Company L. 2,078,078 


f 


Cy 


Curried over L. 11,011,993 


1 


* 


Debts due by the Company. 


Brought over C. 10,342,692 


re Lioatt i 7 9 443 47 
| Balance in favour of the Company, beſides the articles 
hereunder ſpecified, upon which no valuation is put 
in the preceding accounts, viz. 


The dead ſtock in India, conſiſting of fortifications, 


3-968, 43 1 


warehouſes, and other buildings, &c. The ar- 
ticles falling under this deſcription were valued 
by Lord Godolphin's Award, in the year 1702, 
at .. 400,000, but they have now coft the Com- 


pany nearly ſeven millions N 
n- 


The Company's landed property in 


dia, excluſive of the territorial reve- 
nues, produces an annual income of 


about — | 72 881, 00 


The territorial revenues upon the Coaſt 


of Choromandel, and the Northern 
Circars, upon which the Publick has 


no claim, amount (ſubje& to the 


charges of management) to about, 
per annum, 5 

The territorial revenues in Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, amount (ſubject 


to the charges of management) to Ya 


about, per annum, 


The ſubſidy paid by the Nabob of 


1,838,000 


Oude, and the tribute from Benares, 
amount to a further clear income of 


about, per annum, 
The revenue arifing from ſalt in Ben- 
gal, amounts to about, per annum, 
The revenue of cuſtoms in India, a- 
mounts to about, per annum, — 


The ſubſidy paid by the Rajah of Tan- 


- yore, amounts to about, per annum, 


a 962,000 * 
450, oo 
236,367 


160,000 


The ſubſidy paid by the Nabob of 


Arcot, amounts to about, per ann. 


KC 


200,000 


Total of annua inne 4 


2 4 


5,077,367 * | 
£+ 14,311,173 


. a 
| Property of the Company. 


| | Brought over £.11,011,993 
The Quick Stock at Bencoolen, confiſting of the dif- f 
ference between caſh and effects, and the debts ow- 
ing there by the Company, amounted, in like man- 
ner, on the 19th March, 1783, to a balance in favour 
of the Company of — C. 189,036 


The Quick Stock, at St. Hilena, on the zoth Septem- 
ber, 1782, amounted in like manner to . 27,C18 


The Quick Stock in China, by an. account dated 18th 
December, 1782, as explained by a letter dated 17th 
February, 1783, amounted after the diſpatch of the 
ſhips of that ſeaſon, which are arrived, and over and 
above all the debts of the Company in China 


to — — — L. 132,595 


The Quick Stock at Bombay, on the 15th September, 
1782, valuing the rupee at 28. 6d. ſterling, ſtood as 
follows: LO: | 

Caſh and bills receivable — C. 24,663 
Goods provided for Europe  — 95,145 
Goods 1mported, remaining unſold 42,951 
Stores, civil, marine, and military, not 

expended. — — - 148,003. 
Quick tock at ſubordinates, not ſpecified 20,075 
Debts to the Company 4. 351,069 | 
Deduct the unſecured part 
of a debt from Ragobah 398, 879 2 
— N—UUü—•U ä 


Value of effects — — 1.823, o27 


The amount of debt at Bombay of all denominations (be- | | | 
ſides the arrears due to the military, which are not ſpe- | 
cified) amounted at the above period to £.1,790,112 

Deduct the value of effects as above 823,027 


Balance againſt the Company _ £967,085 
Recapitulation of the balances of Quick Stock: 
In favour of the Company at Bengal £:1,838,937 + 
| 5 Madras 2, 078,8 
8 -: 2 "1China- + 132,596 
5 ' Bencoolen 189,036 
St. Helena 27,618 
| M 4,266,265 
Againſt the Company at Bombay — 95,8 8 
— 3,299, 180 
5 . 4.143173 
Sau ul NicoLlt, Accountant, £ oe Drs 


Jonx AxxISs, Auditor of Indian Accounts. 


Abstract of the foregoing Eſtimate: 


Dr. 
To what owing from the Company to the 
annuitants — — C. 2, 992, 440 | 
To bonds bearing intereſt — 1,996, 700 
To ditto, not bearing intereſt _ 11,592 
To Cuſtoms on _ {old and unſold 1,64 „54 
To the Exchequer for the laſt Paper to 
— Government 100,000 
To ditto, for a Loan cf cf Exchequer Bills he and | 
& intereſt | — 302,587 
TI bills of Exchange, & &c. unpaid — 2,489,098 
Io ſundry debts on account of the trade 458,481 
— To intereſt on ennuities, bonds and ſtock 149,901 
To half a year's dividend on ſtock due at 
Chriſtmas next — — 128,000 
To intereſt on militzry and contingent funds 
more than applied — 572,639 
He PETS; L. 10, 342,692 
Balance in favdur of the Company RY I 


4. 4,311, 73 


| By what due from Goyernment te the Com · 


; | Cr. 


pany for money advanced them — 4, 200,000 
By other debts due from Government — 2,011 ' 
By caſh and bonds — — 9,954 
By goods ſold, not paid for $53,258 
By the value of goods in melee. unſold 2,500,000 
By floating ſtock from any, 5 | 1,219,091 1 
By filver in the aun 2 pail | 

for 28 | 7 
By what paid . of * ps got 3 in Fl 

England 172,334 
By the value of 9 os and veſſels ; not Rationed | 

abroad | 12,300 
By the vulue of the Eaſt India ia houſe and 3 

warehouſes 2353,616 
By the nett balance of Quick Becher 2 at 8 = 

ſeveral ſettlements, after ded mm 

debts owing by the „ in India . 

and Chins + 367,519 

414,311,173 


* 
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Mr. Dallas, after an apology for appearing in Mr. Dalla. 
the character of a pleader before ſo auguſt an aſ- 
ſembly, by the importance and by the extreme 
clearneſs and evident juſtice of his cauſe, aliowed, 
that if indeed there was a neceſſity for the inter- 
poſition of Parliament, in the Company's affairs, 
it was their duty to interpoſe; but no ſuch ne- 
ceſſity exiited. No neceſſity that did not exiſt 
three years ago, when the Company, in conſider- 
ation of advancing a ſum to Government, received 
a renewal of their charter, He preſſed on the 
Honourable Members of the Houle the iniquity 
of invading private property, and breaking the 
faith of Parliament, It was only when the very 
exiſtence of a ſtate was threatened, that ſuch viola- 
tions could be juſtified. But he endeavoured to 
ſhew, that the great plea of bankruptcy, was with- 
out foundation, and expatiated on the reſources 
of the Company. He laid, that if the bill thould 
pals into a law, it would be a death warrant to all 
the charters, and immunities of corporations, and 
of individuals in Britain. | 
Mx. Hardinge appeared as counſel for the Di- ye. nwa. 
rears of the Eait.India Company, The intereſts * 
of the Company, he ſaid, were invaded, and the 
honour of their ſervants attacked. The moſt 
violent outrage was threatened on all that can be 
held valuable by men In ſpeaking on a ſubje& 
of ſuch magnitude and importance, he intreated 
D 2 to 


to be indulged, and he claimed, as his privilege, 
the utmoſt liberty of ſpeech. When that liberty 
ſhould be denied, the liberties of England would 


be laid low in the duſt. He adverted to a great 


deal of that reafoning on the bill pending in Par- 
liament, which had taken place in the Houſe on 
former occafions; and that. he might do ſo con- 
ſiſtently with form, and without ſeeming to ret 
upon extrajudicial evidence, he treated the newſ- 
papers, from which alone he pretended to derive 
his information, as libels, as violent, ſcandalous, 
and ſevere libels againſt the proceedings of Par- 
liament.— What, he aſked, have the Directors 
done that ought to forfeit the confidence af the 
nation? Have they been guilty of an error of 
judgment in any inſtance ? Pity them, and look at 
home. Is the defect, not in the ſervants of the 
Company, but in the ſyſtem of the Company's 
government? Rectify that ſyſtem. Supply its de- 
ſets. Have they been guilty of any act of omiſ—- 
ſion, or commiſſion ?—Prove their guilt.— Accuſe 
them.—Puniſh them. Am I abſurd, ſaid Mr. 
Hardinge, in theſe propoſitions ? Oh! but ſays 


the Honourable Secretary who brings forward the 


bill, this is not a bill of pains and penalties: It has 
no retroſpe& : For God's ſake, Gentlemen, don't 
be alarmed; we do not mean to puniſh you ; be 
quiet, leaſt you ſhould provoke an enquiry that 
may be followed with puniſhment, He recalled 


2 to 
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to mind the honourable tefifmoay that had been 
borne to the virtue of the Directors by the Secre- 
tary himſelf, and challenged the Houle to impeach, 
if they could, the integrity of their conduct; in- 
demnity, where no crime was committed, was no 
favour; and it was a cruel] inſult to turn men, 
without any cauſe, out of their offices, and, at the 
ſame time, to juſtify ſuch conduct by alledging 
that no other puniſhment followed that act of 
injuſtice.—You have done your duty very well. 
Non paſces in cruce corvos. 

Mr. Hardinge ſhewed, that it was not from the 
defect of the law, or the fault of the Directors, 
that the abuſes complained of in India had ori- 
ginated; and that diſtance and corruption, un- 
der any ſyſtem, might often ſet laws at defiance. 
The Parliament had aſſumed to itſelf the privi- 
lege of nominating the Company's ſervants ; thoſe 
ſervants had not done their duty ; and now it was 
propoſed to viſit the iniquity of the ſervants on 
the maſters ; would it not be better to enquire in- 
to the cauſe of abuſes, and to remove that cauſe, 
than to go ſo roundly to work? Wherever any 
grievance takes place, is there no remedy but to 
appoint ſeven Commiſſioners to controul the ſub- 
ject of that grievance ? The affairs of this nation 
are not in very good order ;—we have loſt Ame- 
rica, and other poſſeſſions ; yet we do not hear of 
any number of Commiſſioners for the govern- 

| ment 
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: furmiſes, and a general gloom hanging over the 
public funds. Why not appoint ſeven Commiſ- 


ticulars, in which the appointment by Parliament 


_ agitation he conſidered as wearing a very ty ranni- 
cal and military af ect. The clauſe empowering 


town. Having pointed out the addition which 


* 


15 22 5 
ment of national affairs. There are doubts 550 


fioners to controul the Bank, and to manage every 
thing elſe relating to public credit? Mr. Hardinge 
purſuing this vein, enumerated various other par- 


of ſeven Commiſſioners, and eight clerks alluding 
to the eight Aſſiſtant- roprietors, would be as na- 
tural and proper as the appointment of ommiſ- 
Honers for the government of India. The bill in 


the Commithoners to enter into all the Company's 
warehouſes to ſeize their money. papers, books, 
and property of every kind, put him in mind of 
an army entering into, and pillaging a reduced 


the bill would make to the influence of the crown, 
and the example it would ſet of diſregarg to the le- 
gal claims of the people, he recalled to the mind 
of the Houſe former profeſſions of patriotiſm, and 
touched on the duty and inſtitution of Parliament 
to protect the commons. He exclaimed, in the 
language of the ſacred Scriptures, © Oh! that an 
enemy had done this! But my own friend, my par- 
ticular friend! Even he did lift up his weapon a- 
gainſt me!” Mr, Hardinge appealed warmly to 
the e ol che Houſe, and fore warned them of 


4h. 2 Kos 
the danger of breaking laws, and of diminiſhing the 
reſpect due to Parliament, and the national honour, 
in this kingdom, and throughout the world Res 
egitur tua proxims cum paries ardet. He dwelt on 
the dangerous tendency of the precedent, that the 
bill, ſhould it paſs into a law, would eſtabliſh ; and 
conjured the Houſe not to give a wound to its own 
honour, and to the liberty of the nation, by in- 
fringing the laws, ſeizing private property and 
violating public faith. 
Mr. Plomer obſerved, that beſides the territorial w..v1omer; 
revenues, which amounted to five millions ſter- 
ling angually, which the Company had provided 
by conqueſt, they were in poſſeſſion of tenements 
and land, both here and in India, but eſpecially 
in India, of very great value, as well ſecured to 
them as the poſſeſſious of any individual in Eng- 
land; they held them indeed by the ſame te- 
nure, the good faith of Parliament. The will of 
Parliament being ſupreme, if that will ſhould 
ceale to be governed by a regard to equity, 
juſtice, and its own deciſions, what property, or 
what perſon would be ſafe ?—It was now two 
hundred years ſince the firlt inſtitution of the 
En: liſh Eaſt India Company; their rights were 
confirmed by length of time, by long poſſeſſion, 
by repeated acts of Parliament. Their territorial 
revenues ſhould not be conſidered as belonging to 
Government, any more than their commercial 


concerns, 
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1 c.oncerns, for theſe revenues were neceſſary to pro- 
| . tet commerce, which was the great object, and 
| the paramount conſideration in our connection 
At | with India. He ſaid, that the ſpirit of the bill 
was inimical to commerce, which diſliked all dark 
cabals, and loved to explore its own affairs, and 
to chuſe the terms on which it ſhould run any riſk, 
and the perſons in whom it ſhould confide. The 
. proprietors of Eaſt India Stock were much inte- 
i reſted in the good character of the perſons whom 
1 they ſhould ſend to India; and. in general, in all 
1 matters that came under their cognizance.—It was 
wy; not ſo with the Commiſſioners. No particular in- 
1 tereſt bound them to the proſperity of the Com- 
| | pany. . Intereſts of various kinds might often lead 
| them to act in contradiction to them; their ſitu- 
| _— ations would naturally inſpire them with difpoi- 
[| 
| 


tions to intrigue, and to graſp at political power. 
It was ſtated in the ninth report, that the act which 
paſſed in 1 77 3, narrowing the Court of Pro- 
| þ Prietors from voters of five hundred pounds pro- 
it ] perty, to thoſe of à thouſand, had, by diminiſh- 
1 ing the number to be influenced, greatly contri. 
3 buted to encreaſe the power of the Crown to in- 

fluence them. From that day a wider door of 
corruption and faction in the matiagement of the 
Company's affairs was opened than ever; but with 
how much greater' force does this argument apply 
t the ſmall number of ſeven Commiſfioners. Thoſe 


*. 
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men will naturally ſtudy, i in the firſt] as 
provide at all hazards for their own relations and 
dependents, as theſe, in their turn, will be, above 
all things ſtudious to pleaſe their maſters at home. 
Thus, Mr. Plomer concluded, that the tide of | 
corruption would flow with a more violent cur- 
rent. from India to Britain, than ever; and that 

whether the Houſe had regard to its own purity, 
to the rights of the Company, or the general pri- 
vileges of the nation, they would not ſuffer the 
bill before them to paſs into a law. | 
.. Counſel being ordered to withdraw, 

Sir James Lowther and Mr. Fox, both role up *: : James | 
to ſpeak at the ſame time. The ſpeaker beckoned 
to Mr. Fox, but Sir James, calling out with great 
earneſtneſs, I ſpeak to order, Mr. Fox fat 
down, and the Honourable Bart. ſaid, I will not 
detain the Honourable Secretary from entering on 
his DEFENCE; but, as much of the debate on the 
ſubject before us will turn upon the ſituation of 
the Company's affairs, I move that the paper, con- 
taining a ſtatement of thoſe affairs which lies on 
your table, be now read. 

Mr. Kenyon ſupported this ſuggeſtion, and coti-MrKenyen 
tended ſtrenuouſly, that ſuch was the order f 
proceeding - neceſſary to be obſerved. Mr. Ke- 
nyon declared, that, if he might aſſimilate their 

mode of conduct with that of Counts of Juſtice, 

to the practice in which, he preſumed, it bore 

Es ſtrong 
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"Is \ The Speak- | 
Houſe to be, that when any paper was'eſtabliſh- 


tary Fox. 


1 45 2 


er analogy, he was perſuaded the Horiour. 
able Baronet was right in his idea. In the 


Courts below, Mr. Kenyon faid, when any paper 
Was produced and made evidence, it was handed 


up and read, before the Court proceeded" ay 
farther, 
The Speaker Kala, he took 'the rule of the 


ed at the bar, it was handed up, received pro 


Jorma, and laid upon the table. That either 
then, or in any ſubſequent part of the debate, it 


might be read at the inſtance of any individual 
Member; but that the cuſtom had obtained, for 


the ſake of diſpatch of buſineſs, not to read it 

unleſs the reading of it was called for, which it 
| might be one hundred times in the courſe of the 
— debate, if the Members thought proper. 

ll | |: 1. Secre- Mr. Secretary Fox then roſe, and ſaid, the point 
1 


of order being adjuſted, in the only way in which 
points of order could be adjuſted, he would enter 


| upon his defence, as it had been termed, but of 
which he never was, nor ever ſhould be aſhamed, 
as he hoped every Minifter would confider him- 
ſelf as put upon his defence, when he roſe to 
| peak to any meaſure of Government, agitating 


in either Houſe of Farliament. Nor was this 
merely a feeling that ſhould animate à Miniſter 
when he roſe; the ſame ought to be the feeling 
of every individual Member of Parliament, h⁰ 

brought 


% 
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brought in and urged to the conſideration. of the 
Houle, a new meaſure. If the bill deſerved the 
odious and aggravated epithets that had been put 
upon it by the Gentlemen af the Bar, and by the 
Gentlemen of the other ſide of the Houſe, Mr, 
Fox ſaid, he was indeed about to enter upon his 
defence; but it would, in that caſe, be a very 
arduous thing to form any thing like à defence, 
becauſe he would deſerve to be tried for a crime 
of ſo enormous and black 2 die, that no words 
could palliate it, or gloſs it over. In the taſk 
he was about to perform, he ſhould, Mr, Fox 
ſaid, neceſſarily be obliged to paint the ſtate of 
the Eaſt-India Company in very black colours, 
becauſe he was convinced, that thoſe who looked 

at it nearly, and experienced what it really was, 
could ſee. it in no other. He hoped, however, 
that no man would conſider him as triumphing 
over the diſtreſs of the Company, or deriving 
any ſatisfaction from it. One ſatisfaction, in- 
deed, he could not avoid feeling, and that was, 
the ſatisfaction of being able to clear his charac- 
ter from the blackeſt calumny. He well knew, 
that it was generally an unwiſe ching to do what 
he was about to enter upon. That it better be- 
came a Miniſter to put the beſt face upon affairs 
of every ſort, and above all, to take eſpecial care 
that nothing ever fell from him, that ſhould be 
at all likely to affect the credit of a great com- 
E 2 mercial 
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1 Ache! n The fitvation wy the country, 
however, was ſuch as would not allow the prac- 
| _ tice of thoſe deceptions. We could only aſſiſt 
Wks the nation by knowing and declaring what the 
amqmount of its diſtreſs was, Had not this been 
the caſe, had not the moſt urgent neceſſity im- 
: pelled, he never would have brought in ſuch a © 
1 | bill, as that under diſcuſſion. The bill was a 
Child, not of choice but of neceſſity. In like 
manner, the anſwer he was about to give to the 
Directors ſtate of the Company's affairs, was not 
a matter of option, but a matter which he could 
not avoid in juſtice to the Company, in juſtice to 
himſelf, and in juſtice to the public and to the 
world. With regard to what the Honourable 
Baronet had juſt ſaid about reading the papere, 
that day preſented, he believed that end would 
ſoon be anſwered, as he ſhould have oecaſion, in 
the courſe of his ſpeech, to read almoſt every one 


'q 4; of thoſe papers. Mr. Fox then adverted to the 
li Company's ſtate of their affairs, and proceeded © 
4 | to ſhew, that there was an account of twelve 
= millions ſterling, ſtated as funds due to the 
| | | | Company, that they might calculate upon as a 
ö 5 reſource to retrieve their affairs, but which, from 
| the nature of the ſums he pledged himſelf to 


—_ prove, upon the principle on which this was made 
[| | „ | UP, ſhould be diſallowed. en 
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3 OX. 
The 2ccount he ſtated to be 10 up with this. 
view That the affairs of the Company were in 
ſuch a ſitution, as to make it improper to pals the 
bill under conſideration, or to take any ſtep that 
ſhould deprive the Company of the management 
ol their affairs. And he begged that All be ſaid 
might be conſidered in that point of vie x. 
He then took up that ſide of the account which 
is entitled, Property of the Company.“ He 
ſaid, he did not mean to diſallow the firſt item, 
or any part of it, viz. © The debt due from Go- 
„ yernment to the Company, lent at three: per 
cent. per annum, amounting to 4, 200, oool.“ 
At the ſame time he muſt mention a circumſtance 
regarding the ſtatement of that ſum, becauſe it 
gave a complexion to the ſyſtem of fallacy that 
marked and pervaded every part of the account. 
That ſum of four millions was reckoned at the 
whole nominal amount; whereas the real value of 
that ſum ſhould be taken at the rate of three per 
cent. ſtock. And the account on the other ſide, 
when it ſtates the debt due by the Company, 
obſerve that the ſum borrowed, to make that 
advance, ſhould be ſtated at the rate of fifty-· ive 
per cent. being the rate at which thoſe annuities 
vere ſelling. - 
The next item, he ſaid, he muſt an Jifallow, 49 
as not being a ſum to be in any reſpect depend- ' 
ed upon, bye any relief to the Company at any 
time; 


18 | Et by 
| | time; but ſurely not capable of being brought to 
—_ their relief now. Thatſum conſiſted of 422,0111, 
I be firſt item of this ſum was 260,6871. for ſub - 
fiſtence of priſoners in the former war; by which 
he obſerved, was not to be underſtood the laſt war, 
but the war ending in 1763. So that the. fifteen 
years of peace had elapſed before the commence- 
ment of the late war, without any ſucceſs having 
1 | attended the negociation to obtain it. The Houſe 
| therefore would judge what reliance was to be 
"| | placed on it. Not that it ought to be entirely I 
given up, a negociation was going on to procure 
3 it; and the Company might be aſſured in his de- 
1 | partment he had taken, and would take, every 
lf | ſep to get the money, but he could by no means 
081 | | ſet it down as certain at all, And clearly as not 
| 1  _ allowable for the purpoſe for which this on 
1 Was given in. | 
| 11 Ide next item, © 139,87 71. Manilla Ranſom,” 
| bs; | which every Treaſury, ſince the peace of fixty- 
. three, had equally joined in diſallowing, n 
1 |  eventhe Treaſury of Lord Sbelburne. 
' 118 The Hoſpital Expences of 21,4471.” o e 
= dt the peace of 1763, and was equally to be dil- 
| * allowed as a ſum always diſputed. This then 
= forming the ſum of 412,0111. was all improperly 
1 | inſerted, and calculated to miſlead and deceive. 
3 lbe next ſum, 60g, 9341. he did not mean to 
Aaiſpute, but obſerved, that the bonds, amounting 
| ! to 
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to 280,575. ought rather to have been ſtated on 
the other fide, *becauſe they muſt be iſſued again, 
in order to keep up the Company's credit, — 
be e he allowed the whole dee 609,954l- 
to ſtand. A 

The ſum of '553,2581. due for hob ſold but 
not delivered or paid for, he allowed to ſtand. © 
Next, the value of goods in warehouſe unſold, 
of which all the freights and duties are charged or 
paid on the other ſide, eltimated to en clear 
« diſcount, 2, 500, o00l. 

Upon this he only made an obſervation, chat 
he ſtated that ſum at two millions, without the 
cuſtoms, whereas they ſtated it at the full amount, 
and ſtate the cuſtoms as a debt due by the Com- 
pany, placing it on the other fide. 

The next article, © 1,219,091]. merchandize, 
«*' exported'to India, but not included in account 
of property not being arrived when they were 
made up,” he ſaid was juſt, with this exception, 
that there were 600,000. contained in it of naval 
and military ſtores, which he could not allow, 
becauſe they could not be converted to any pur- 
poſe of relief to the Company. He therefore, 
upon this article, diſallowed 600,000. 

The next item, he ſaid, was a very ſmall one 
indeed; but ſo material in its nature, that it had 
excited his particular attention; and when he read 
it, be had recalled to his mind an account ſtated 


5 
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by Shakeſpeare, in one of his beſt performances | 


on which freight and demurrage was due, amount- 


dalous manner totally omitted on the other fide, 


1d 2 ] 


So much for ſack, ſo much for ſugar; ſo much 
« for one thing, and ſo much for another; and 
for the moſt neceſſary article of all, for bread, 
one halſpenny! So here there were great ſums 


for ranſom !. Great ſums for ſtores expended, and 
to be expended. Great ſums for ditto due that 


never could be got! All theſe unproductive arti- 
cles were great and ee but ſee bullion, 
only 10901l. 1.1, !- 5 5 140 <4 45 

Jo the next article of 17 2.9 * jor TUE. x 
account of freights to the owners, to be deduct- 
e cd from freight, payable when they arrive.“ 


He begged to call the attention of the Houſe in a 
moſt particular manner. He then - ſtated, that 


while upon one fide of the account they had taken 
credit for the advance of freight, and made that 
ſum of 172,334]. due to the Company, and form- 
ing part of the Company's property; they had 
kept back and concealed the whole of the freight 
and demurrage due by them, and to be paid on 


dhe return} of choſe ſhips. He then ſtated: the 


number of the ſhips abroad, deducted thoſe that 
were paid for, and deducted the Bengal ſhips 
loft ; by which- deduQions the freight and demur- 
rage of thirty-ſeven ſhips, the number remaining, 


ing to a million and a half, was in the moſt ſcan- 


as 
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as a part of the debt due by the Company. - Such 
a conduct as that of thoſe who made up and at- 
teſted this account, called for the ſevereſt repro- 
bation, And he added, thar ſould ſuch a groſs 


breach of truſt be co: mmitted by thoſe whom he 


wiſhed to be appointed in the management of the 
Company's affairs, he ſhould call them ſeverely 
to account before Parliament for part of their 


conduct. The next item, © the value of ſhips 


and veſſels in England 12,3001.” he diſallowed, 
becauſe, he ſaid, if they were to continue their 
trade, and to enjoy their excluſive privilege, which 
it was the principle and foundation of the bill to 
preſerve to them, without thoſe ſhips they could 
not carry on their trade. The ſame obſervation 
applied to the next article, 253,616], value of 
« houſes and buildings in London“ Theſe they 
muſt have upon the idea of continuing their 
trade: They could not convert them into caſh 
for their relief, without giving up cheir buſineſs 
and trade; therefore, upon the principle of this 
bill, which was to preſerve their trace, and to 
enable them to carry it on with ain he 
could not allow this ſum. 

The next ſum, 703, $241. prime colt of the 


* cargoes on their paſſage from Bengal, has, in 


the multiplicity, variety, and intricacy of the ar- 
ticles of this account, eſcaped- the reporter. He 
can only recolle& in general, that the obſervation 

F | was 
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was-of this nature : That this ſum of 2 0 
was, upon a ſuppoſition that the profit -would 
pay the freight and demurrage; whereas the 
Bengal trade is attended with a Joſs of Mer 
. 5 

The next article of. ” 364, 5 for cargoes 
0 diſpatched from Bengal to the other Preſiden- 
< cles,” are ſtores, and not inveſtments in the 
way of trade, and therefore not ta be reckoned 
as a fund, by which the neceſſities of the Coms 
pany are to be reduced. 
On the next article, * Quick Stock at "Bengal, 
taking the Rupee at 28. 3d. He obſerved, that, 
from an aſſay made at the Tower, the value of 
the rupee had been aſcertained at 28, and that it 
ought aQually to be taken as worth no more, 
Next, 2 Treaſure and bills receivable, 
. He allowed, but ſaid the receipt 
would be tedious. | 

The ſums of 58,1941, an Fan re- 
maining unſold, 419,891]. ſalt unſold. | 

Goods for . after the diſpatch of the 
four cargoes before mentioned, 922,80 gl. 

He made no objection to, but obſerved, 
already ſtated, that the trade was at a loſs. | 

The next article of 680,509]. ſtores, civil, 
N marine, and military, unexpended. ” He ob- 
jected to, upon the very ſame grounds that have 
been already ſtated, becauſe thoſe ſtores never 
"could 


1 
could have been brought to the relief of the 
Company, and that, in the preſent moment, 
there was much reaſon to doubt whether any part 
of them exiſted now, but they certainly were not 
likely to remain long unexpended. | 
The next article was money advanced to the 
© Board of Trade, and others, for future provi- 
« ſion of goods for Europe, and debts due in 
te the ordinary courſe of bufineſs, $37,4651.” as 
far as it is poſſible for us to recollect, Mr. Fox ſaid 
635,0001. was for three ſhips from Bengal, and 
therefore liable to the objection ſtated above to 
the Bengal trade. The loſs about 160,000]. 
He then ſtated the next article, viz. ** The 
debt due by Aſoph ul Dowlah, 789,8281. 2 
He ſaid, he never could allow the debts due by 
Country Powers, to be reckoried as part of the 
Quick Stock of the Company; that it was un- 
productive, and if attempted to be made other- 
wiſe, it would be ruinous to India, and expen- 
five to the Company. Upon' this, he rook the 
opportunity of obſerving, that the idea of ſtating 
the debts due by the Country Powers in India, 
as a mean whereby the Company might be en- 
abled to retrieve their affairs, was the moſt falla- 
cious that could be imagined, There was not an 
inſtance of a debt due from thoſe powers, that 
it was not only the cauſe of deluging countries 
with blood, deftroying the helpleſs, the innocent, 
F | and 
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and the virtuous, but was actually, and, in fact, 
the cauſe of ſquandering ſums of money in mili- 
tary expeditions, to procure payment of thoſe 
debts: That the debt due by Aſoph ul Dowlah 
was in a ſituation to make it impoſũ ble to receive 
a ſingle rupee of it by any other means than the 
ſanguinary meaſures already deſcribed. Thar 
Prince, he ſaid, was at preſent in ſuch a ſituation, 
that he was borrowing money to ſupply his ne- 
ceſſities, at the rate of 21. per month, which, with 
compound intereſt, amounted to little leſs than 
zol. per annum. If the Company, in order to 
procure this ſum for the relief of their affairs, 
ſhould be ſo impolitic and ill-adviſed as to at- 
tempt to force a payment of it, the anſwer would 
be, I have no money; my country is in a ſtate 
= of deſolation; I have no manufacturers. But 
« if you muſt have the money, it muſt be pro- 
« cured by proceeding againſt thoſe powers who 
6 reſiſt paying to me what is my due. Provide 
« me with an army, aſſiſt me in my expeditions, 
* and I will procure for you money neceſſary to 
„pay the debt I owe.” In this manner the Ro- 
hillas one year, the Marawar country, then the 
Polygars, were laid waſte and deſolated, and thoſe 
innocent and unprotected natives 8 the 
men were murdered, the women impriſoned and 
diſgraced, their children left a prey to want, and 


every religious and civil right violated. As a 
proof 
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proof of this, he read, as a part of his. ſpeech, 
the letter of Col. Bonjour, a Swiſs officer, who 
had been ordered to carry orders . ſimilar to thoſe 
for ſimilar purpoles, into execution. The letter. 
at once proved, both the humanity of the writer, 
who remonſtrated againſt the orders of his em- 
ployers, and the cruelty and rapacity of the Go- 
vernors of India, in the ſtrongeſt terms, Upon 
this ground, to the univerſal conviction of all 
who heard him, he ſhewed, that the idea of ſtat- 
ing thoſe debts, as a fund from whence the Come 
pany could be relieved, was abſurd, the attempt 
cruel, and the certainty, that inſtead of regain- 
ing the ſum owing, it would be throwing good 
money after bad. 

The next article was, © debts by the Coney 
in Bengal on bond and otherwiſe, 2, 367, 1 16l.“ 
Upon this he only obſerved, that from the word 
otherwiſe, it might be imagined that there were 
conſiderable debts. not on bond—whereas the 
whole amount was on bond except roc, oool. 
With this obſervation to mark the ſtile of the ac- 
count he allowed the lame. 

He then remarked on © the ballance in favour 
of the Company, 1,838.9371.” Which is the 
ballance of Quick Stock, as ſtated in the account 
to be in favour of the Company at Bengal. Where- 
as the Quick Stock at Bengal upon the principle 
le went upon, viz. The relief it would afford to 
the 


* 


: (38), 
. the Company 5 is, if we | recollect right 
100,000]. againſt the anno | 

He then came to the N. B. The arrears due 
to the army in Bengal at this period do not 
appear ; but by a ſubſequent minute it appears, 
that the whole of their arrears of every kind to 
the month of March 1783, would amount to 
£02,17 41.” ' | 

Here he remarked on the words appearing aft 
not appearing, and added, that knowing, the ſum | 
and ſtating it here, they had not done what 
they e to have done, ſtated it on the other 
ſide of the account as a debt due by the Com- 
pany. 

He next came to the Quick Stock at Madras, as 
it ſtood Auguſt 31, 1782, valuing the pagoda at 
8s. caſh and bills 280,400l. Goods for Europe 
68,0941. Goods imported unſold 89, 1401. he al- 
lowed, but obſerved that it might be eat up by 


the eſtabliſhment. 
Stores, civil, marine, and en WE 101.” 


he diſallowed on the principle already ſtated. 

* Debts due to the Company from the Nabob 
of Arcot 68,0121. Raja of Tanjore '158,25ol. 
the Renters 993,8041.” 

Ie diſallowed, without exception, upon the 
principles already ſtated, with regard to the debt of 
Aſoph ul Dowlah. He ſaid, the Nabob could not 
NES to pay his debt, without attempting to 

| take 


i 
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take it from the Rajah, nor the Rajah, without 
taking it from ſome. neighbouring power, and all 
this with the aſſiſtance of the Company's troops, 
and at the expence of the Company's treaſure. 
76,8 3 2l. advanced for inveſtment and ſundry ſmall 
debts he allowed. 

He then came to a ſecond N. B. and after 
having read“ I he war in the Carnatic will de- 
lay payment of theſe debts, and muſt have 
rendered others of them precarions, fo that 
their exact value cannot be aſcertained.” He 
ſtopped, and aſked the Houſe, if they could, 
without ſeeing the paper, have gueſſed what was 
to follow—having pauſed for a moment, as if for. 
an anſwer, and proceeding, | he ſaid, theſe words 
follow y: But the above ſums are undoubtedly due to 
the Company.” 

The ridicule, the abſurdity, and the determi- 
nation to impole, contained in this annotation, 
drew from him a vein of irony and attack that 
we ſcarcely remember to have heard equalled even 
by Mr. Fox. He once more dwelt upon the 
ſcandalous conduct of thoſe who had dared 
to produce to Parliament an account ſo full of 
impoſiion and abſurdity ; particularly with re- 
gard to the ſtating theſe deſperate and ruinous 
debts, more ruinous in recovering, than abandon- 
ing, as a fund, and the unparallelled impudence 
of this concluſiun of the N. B. that the above 


fums were undoubtedly due ko the Company. No 
a doubt 
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doubt they were due; and if the Company were 


to go on for five years more, five times the 


ſum might, and probably would, from the ex- 
perience of palt times, be five times as great ; 
and from thence it would be in the power of 
thoſe who had the hardineſs to impoſe upon the 
public by ſach an account to ſhew the Com- 


pany in a better ſituation every year, as their debts 


encreaſed. That they would ſoon have it im t 
power to prove the flouriſhing ſtate of the Com- 
pany, by ſlating the debts of the Nabob at twice 
900, oool. and thoſe of Aſoph ul Dowlah at double 
the ſum he owes. But he deſired the Houſe to 
recolleQ, that it was their buſineſs to interfere to 
prevent that ſpecies of proſperity from gaining fur- 
ther than it had hitherto gone, and to ſtem thoſe 
torrents of blood which muſt flow, if the attempt 
was made to procure them; an attempt which 
muſt end in waſting more money (ſetting confide- 
rations of humanity aſide) than the amount of 
them would repay. | 

& Debts due by the Company at Madras, 31 
Auguſt, 1782, including arrears to the military, 
$21,164.” 

He ſtated to have encreaſed ſince, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite (Mr. 
Pitt) knew it, it was a ſecret diſcloſed to the 
Treafury, of which he was a Chancellor of the 


' Exchequer, and he doubted not, he would not 
mention it. 


. : | EEG By 


141 1 ; 
"By theſe. "nos, he e the balance 
of Quick Stock at Madras from 2,078,078]. to 
little more than 500,000l; 
« Of the Quick Stock at Bencoolen, conſiſt- | 
ing of the difference between caſh and effects, and g 
the debts owing by the Company, amounting on 
the 19th of March, 178g, to balance in favour 1 
Company of 189,0361.” _ _ 
He allowed only the odd 89, oool. the - 
100,00cl. being eſtabliſhment, and therefore on 
the footing of warehouſes, Not convertible, un- 
leſs they give up trade—conſequently not appli- 
cable to preſent relief. | 
The Quick Stock at St. 1 27,6181, dk. 
allowed on the ſame principle, | 
The Quick Stock in China, 12,5961. he allow 
ed, becauſe conſiſting of goods. | 
* Quick Stock at Bombay, 15th 3 
1782, valuing the rupee at 2s. 6d. ol and 
we 24,6631. he allowed. 
* Goods provided for Europe, 9 46 2 Of 
this he diſallowed .g2,000l. put on board two 
ſhips that failed after the date here taken, and : 
which was included in the prior ſtatement of 
goods in warehouſes ; therefore ſtated twice, 
148,003]. for military and naval heres diſallowed 
for reaſons formerly given. 
The debts due to the Company 4 891 06g. 
he doubted of as much as of the unſecured part 
G of 
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ſum might, and probably would, from the ex- 
perience of paſt times, be ſive times as great; 


the ſum he owes. But he deſired the Houſe to 


Treaſury, of which he was a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he doubted not, he would not 


A 
doubt they were due; and if the Company were 


to go on for five years more, five times the 


and from thence it would be in the power of 
thoſe who had the hardineſs to impoſe upon the 
public by ſuch an account to ſhew the Com- 
pany in a better ſituation every year, as their debts 
encreaſed. That they would ſoon have it in thei 
power to prove the flouriſhing ſtate of the Com- 
pany, by ſtating the debts of the Nabob at twice 
900, oool. and thoſe of Aſoph ul Dowlah at double 
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recolle&, that it was their buſineſs to interfere to 
prevent that ſpecies of proſperity from gaining fur- 
ther than it had hitherto gone, and to ſtem thoſe 
torrents of blood which muſt flow, if the attempt 
was made to procure them; an attempt which 
mult end in waſting more money (ſetting conſide-· 
rations of humanity aſide) than the amount of 
them would repay. | 

 & Debts due by the Company at Madras, 315 
Auguſt, 1782, including arrears to the military, 
$21,164.” 

He ſtated to have encreaſed ſince, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite Mr. 
Pitt) knew it, it was a ſecret diſcloſed to the 


mention it. g 
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By thele diſallowances, he reduced the balance 
of Quick Stock at Madras from 2,078,07 81. to 
little more than 500,000l; 
Of the Quick Stock at Bencoolen, confiſt- 
ing of the difference between caſh and effects, and : 
the debts owing by the Company, amounting on 
the 19th of March, 178g, to balance in favour * 
Company of 189,036.” 
He allowed only the odd 89,c00l. os - 
100,00c1l. being eſtabliſhment, and therefore on 
the footing of warehouſes, Not convertible, un- 
leſs they give up trade—couſequently not appli- 
cable to preſent relief. | 
The Quick Stock at St. Helena, 22.61 8l. dib. 
allowed on the ſame principle, | 
The Quick Stock in China, 132,5961. he allow- 
ed, becauſe conſiſting of goods. 
Quick Stock at Bombay, 15th 3 
1782, valuing the rupee at 28. 6d. lk and 
bills 24,6631. he allowed. 8 
* Goods provided for Europe, 9 2 Of 
this he diſallowed ,9g2,0001. put on board two 
ſhips that failed after the date here taken, and 
which was included in the prior ſtatement of 
goods in warehouſes; therefore ſtated twice, 
148,003. for military and naval ſores, difallowed 
for reaſons formerly given. 
The debts due to the Company of 391,069]. 
he doubted of as much as of the unſecured part 
G. of 
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_ er Ragobah's debt, for the reaſons EY ſkated, 

[ By theſe deduttions the debt due by the Company 
at Bombay amounted to. en n 4 | 


* 


1 | - 2,790,000]. Fas. i} 
= lle then Rated chat the coping of FO Com- 
1 . pany advanced by the Proprietors; being to be 
2 repaid, 'or'retaken;-by each Proprietor, it was to 
_ 15 * dedutted likewiſe, amounting to 35 00, 000. 
le next obſerved, that there were none of thoſe 
High that he had deducted, that were not upon 
the principle on which he ſat out. That the 
Company's charter was not expired, that they 
were not to give up trade, but ſhould be allowed 
to che extent of the ſum of 12 e which 
* had originally mentioned. | #1, 
Ile fatd, he had but one obbrsden to l 
upon the other ſide of the account. | Thoſe who 
made up the account, had ſtated as a debt due to 
Gobermnent 100,600); being the laſt payment of 
© 490,000l. agreed to be paid for the renewal of 
their C Harter. He defired the Houſe to obſerve, 
chat the firm of 400,0001., was not given for that 
putpeſe; that it was paid the public for their 
right in the territoriał acquiſitions, and that thoſe 
who "would exathine'the act of Parliament would 
find it fo." But the Court of Proprietors, which 
ny the reſolutions of the Houſe of Com- 
= ons, Had, on this occafion, dared to milrepre- 
be _ att of the whole legiſlature. He con- 
* ih yo > cluded 
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duded this able, laborious, and nden 1 1 
gation of the account, with the ſevereſt ſtrictures 
on thoſe who had made it up. and preſented it, 
and then went on in the higheſt ſtrain of argu- 
ment and eloquence to defend the principle of the 
Bill, | 
He So that Wa had been 3 
the tyrant's plea. He begged it to be remember- 
ed, that it was alſo the freeman s. To what did 
we owe the Revolution but to neceſſity? A ne- 
ceſſity that ſuperſeded all law and was the glo- 
rious means of giving liberty to England. On 
the preſent occaſion, had it not been agreed on all 
hands, that ſome meaſure of regulation and re- 
form was neceſſary with reſpect to India. Nay, 
had not a Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite 
to him, and his friends, been loud in calling out 
for a ſyſtem, complete and well digeſted. - Had 
they not ſaid, uo palliatives, no half meaſures! But 
it was now. complained, that the Bill violated the 
Company's Charter. What did the Bill in 1773? 
What did the Bill in 1778 ? What did the Bill 
brought in laſt year? Let the learned Gentleman 
oppoſite him (Mr. Dundas) ſay how any effectual 
reform in the conduct of the India Company's 
affairs could be made without touching their 
Charter. Did the preſent Bill offer more vio- 
lence to it, than the Fill propoſed laſt year? In 
what lay the difference? T hat Bill aimed at lodg- 
a G2 ing 
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neceſſary; if the preſent was diſapproved, thoſe 


Ta) 


ing an abſolute and deſpotic power of governing | 


in India. This provided a controulable govern- 


ment, but a powerful one here at home. To give 
power was generally conſidered as a dangerous de- 
legation, but it became the more dangerous in pro- 
portion, as it was lodged at a diſtance, A virtuous 
and a wiſe man might loſe his principles and his 


-underſtanding in India. Diſeaſe and luxury 
might co-operate to enervate ; the ſight of wealth 


within reach might win to rapacity, and the once 
pure mind, weakened by climate and example, 


might be betrayed to corruption and. plunder, 


The temptation was not ſo great in England. 
The Commiſſioners were to act at hand, and to 
be under the immediate eye of Parliament. Where 
then was the danger ſo loudly trumpeted forth to 
the world, and fo induſtriouſly made the ſubject 
of popular clamour ? The influence of the crown 


will be increaſed, ſay the enemies of the Bill, 


Would it be unneceſſarily increaſed ? Would it 
exceed | the degree of reſponſibility that muſt 
accompany it? At preſent, and for years paſt, 
the Crown had the patronage of India 1n its hands, 
but how ? Irreſponſibly and in ſecret. Which 
was molt to be dreaded: influence in the dark, or 
influence open, known, and ſubject to the controul 4 
and cenſure of Parliament ? | 

Some meaſure was admitted on all hands to 'Y 


who 


' 


1 
who diſapproved it were bound to propoſe a bet. 
ter. Perhaps it would be argued, that the diſtreſs 
of the Company was ſolely owing to the burthens 
and preſſure of an expenſive war, and that What 
had ariſen from a ſpecific misfortune ought not to 
be attributed to general miſrule and milmanage- 
ment. In proof that this was not true, he would 
read a letter from a perſon in a high and reſpon- 
ſible ſituation, in India, in 1772. Mr. Fox then 
read an extract, which, in the language of con- 
viction, attributed all the diſaſters in India, of that 
day, to a want of vigour in the principle of the 
ſyſtem of its government adopted and purſued by 
the DireQors at home. The writer of the letter, 
Mr. Fox ſaid, was not a favourite authority with 
him in all cafes; but his poſition carried wiſdom 
in it, and his argument was founded on ſound 
policy. The other fide of the Houſe, at leaſt, he 
hoped, would agree in this, when he informed 
them that the writer of the letter, he had juſt 
read, was 'no other than Mr. Haſtings him- 
„ | 
That the Bill ought to pals, if it paſled at all, 
with the utmoſt diſpatch a variety of reaſons 
concurred to teſiify. The ſeeds of war were al- 
ready ſown in India, and a note left by Sir Eyre 
Coote, a man whoſe memory deſerved every poſ- 
ſible praiſe on account of his gallant actions, 
atforded alarming proof of it. The deceaſed 
leader 
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leader af the troops in India, had written to .the 


' Governor of Madras, that the expence and 


quence of the late war, could only be teco 


vered in India, by a freſh war with Tippoo Salb. 
Vet the Houſe pauſe upon this,. let them reflect 


upon the Gazette, the diſpatches of which reach- 
ed the India Houſe, and filled the General Court 
with diſappointment and diſmay, in the very mo- 


ment that an Honourable: Gentleman, whole zeal 
and ardour carried him generally too far, was loud 


in declaring that all was peace in India, and con- 


gratulating the proprietors on the proſperous ſitu- 
ation of their affairs. Let the Houle allo leain 


from that Gazette, the preſſing occafion for an 
immediate reform of the Government of lu- 
dia. Let them ſee the cauſe of the diſaſters 
recorded in thoſe direful difpatches—a quarrel 
among the officers on the common theme of 
quarrels in India, the diviſion of the fpoil, the 


diſpoſal of the plunder. taken from the natives 


They would learn from the Gazette, that our 
army had loſt all ſubordination, as they had learnt 
from other publications, that our civil govern- 
ment in India had loſt all energy. T here were 


alſo additional cauſes to expect a war there, and tio 


dread its communicating to the other quarters of 
the globe, if proper means to prevent it were 
not NS Telorted to. Let them think on the 

compact 
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compact at Poonah, and compare it with the a6th 
Article of the Definitive Treaty of Peace between 
Great Britain and France, by which both Crowns 
bound themſelves to a certain line of conduct re- 
ſpecting their allies in India. Mr. Fox dwelt up- 
on this for ſome time, and ſhewed that we might 

ſuddenly find ourſelves involved in a war with 
France, if due care was not taken to avert the 
miſchief. ' He alſo painted in glowing colours the 
alarming ſtate of the civil goverment in India, in 
conſequence of the diſſention between the different 
preſidencies; he declared, he felt for Lord Macart - 
ney, for whom he had ever entertained the ſince- 
reſt reſpect. That noble Lord had proved him- 
ſelf the moſt obedient to direction from home, the 
pureſt in principle, and the moſt zealous in 
conduct, for the national honour, of any Go+ 
vernor ever ſent to India; but who could ſay 
that Lord Macartney had not been ſuſpended, 
nay, who could ſay that he was not at this inſtant 
a priſoner, or that he had not ſhared the fate of 
Lord Pigot? After urging this very pointedly, he 
added 'new arguments to prove the neceſſity for 
paſſing the bill, and ſaid, the aſſertion that the In · 
dia Company could go on without relief from G 
vernment was ſo falſe, that they well knew if the 
bill failed, Government could iſſue an extent and 
ſeize on all their property within a fortnight. He 
laid farther, that he confidered ſuffering the Com- 


oy 
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pany to borrow more money was in fact d ; 
them' the ſecurity. of Government for what they 


borrowed, and that before he proceeded that 


length, he held himſelf bound to take every 


poſſible means to make the ſafety of the pub - 


lic and the proſperity of the Company go hand 
in hand together. He knew that in doing ſo, he 


pu this on ſituation, as a Miniſter, to the hazard; 


but where upon a great national ground he could 
eſtabliſh a meaſure at once ſalutary and uſeful, 
likely to reſcue the natives of India from oppreſ- 
fion, and fave the honour of the country from 
diſgrace, he little cared how great the 8 
1 were, that he was to encounter. 

Mr. Fox, in the courſe of this ſpeech took no- 
tice of the India Regulating Bill, which however 
deficient in point of policy, it might be found, 
would not, he believed, be thought to be wants 


ing in regard to numerous clauſes, or ſhew that 


Miniſters, had not very fully applied themſelves 


to the preſent ſituation of India. That pill, he 


ſaid, in almoſt every one of its clauſes, reſtrained 
and leſſened the exerciſe of the power of thoſe 
who were to att under the authority of the bill 
then before the Houſe The two * ought 
therefore to be ara, as it werc together, 
the regulations of the one tending to regt and 


temperate the other. He hoped the bill would 


not OR rejeed; but if it ſhould, he would find a 


conſolation. 
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conſolation in the remembrance of having made an 
attempt, to extend freedom and happineſs to'a 
number of people nearly equal to all the inhabi- 
tants of Europe. But if the bill ſhould ſucceed, 
he would confider it as the pride of his life ; and if 
he ſhould be remembered after his death, he wiſh- 
ed that his name might be aſſociated with the 
bill that had for its object the happineſs of the 
Gentoos, and the real intereſts and true glory of 
Great Britain. Mr. Fox concluded with n 
that the bill be committed. 

Mr. W. Pitt then roſe, and ſaid, he felt mig x 
difficulty indeed, in reſpect to the manner in which 
he ought to conduct himſelf under circumſtances 
ſo peculiar as thoſe attending that debated. Impa- 
tient as he was to enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
the principle of the bill with regard to all its va- 
rious and more important conſiderations, with re- 
gard to the alledged neceſſity upon which it was 
grounded, with regard to a compariſon of the 
extent of the neceſſity with the extent of the re- 
medy, with regard to the bold and unprecedented 
attempt to demoliſh all the chartered rights of the 
Eaſt India company, and to confiſcate their pro- 
perty ; with regard to the enormous influence that 
the bilFtended to give to the Crown, or rather to 
the preſent Miſtry ; and with regard to all the | 
other great points, reſpecting which, he was at 
that moment ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, that he could 
H ſearcely 
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cuſſion yet he felt himſelf precluded from touching 
one of them, and obliged, as it were, to meet the 
new turn that the debate had aſſumed, and io 
argue the caſe, rather as if it were a cafe of ac- 
- count between the Miniſter and the Court of Di- 


having made an exordium to this purport, re- 
minded the Houſe that the ſtatement upon the ta- 


ble had been authenticated and eſtabliſhed in due 


had heard in oppoſition to it, was the , bare aſſer- 


| that the ground of neceſſity, mpg which the bill 
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 ſeatcely reſtrain him from entering upon their dif. 


rectors of the Eaſt India Company. Mr. Pitt 


form by evidence at their bar, and that all they 


tion of the Secretary of State, unſupported by 
any evidence whatever, and the aſſertion of a Se- 
eretary of State who had been generally under- 
ſtood to have ſtated the Eaſt India Company, in a 
former debate, as bankrupts for eight millions; 
an allertion ſince ſhifted, diſavowed, and refuted, 
They would conſider alſo that the Right Honour- 
able. Gentleman, had himſelf declared, that 
he was forced to contradict the ſtatement of 
the Court of Dirctors ſome how or other, in order 
to clear up his own character. Theſe were mat - 
ters neceſſary to be held in mind, as they would 
ſerve as a key to the conduct of the Miniſter that 
day, and the e of credit due to his aſſer - 


tions. 


Mr. Pitt defired * Houſe to take tbe, 


had 


IF 

had been originally declared to have been intro- 
duced, was now changed ; that neceſſity no lon- 
ger reſted on the ſimple, and obvious propo- 
ſion, the bankruptcy of the Faſt India Com- 
pany, but was that day placed on a ſtill weaker 
foundation, but a foundation infinitely more fal- 
lacious, upon the temporary diſtreſs of the Com- 
pany. Was that a fit plea to warrant the paſſing 
of a bill, which openly profeſſed a daring. viola- 
tion of the chartered rights of the Company, and 
proceeded to an immediate confifcation of all their 
property? Ought the Houle to be ſatisfied with 
it, even if proved beyond the poſſibility of queſ- 
tion. He truſted they would not, he truſted the 
Houſe had too much regard for their own honour 
and dignity, too ſcrupulous an attention to juſ- 
tice, and too conſcientious an adherence to their 
duty to their conſtituents, to ſupport the Miniſ- 
ter in one of the boldeſt, moſt unprecedented, moſt 
deſperate and alarming attempts at the exerciſe of 
tyranny, that ever diſgraced the annals of this or 
any other country. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman whoſe eloquence and whoſe abilities 
would lend a grace to deformity, had appealed 


to their paſſions and preſſed home to "theit _-- 
hearts the diſtreſſed ſituation of the unhappy 5 
natives of India. A ſituation which every main 


mult deeply deplore, and anxiouſly wiſh to relieve ; 
but ought the Right Honourable Gentleman to 
H2 proceed 
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proceed to the protection of the oppreſſed abroad 


by enforcing the moſt unparallelled oppreſſion at 


home? Was the relief to be adminiſtered in Aſia, 


to be grounded on violence and injuſtice in Eu- 


rope ? Let the Houſe turn their eyes to the very 
extraordinary manner in which the very extraor- 
dinary bill, then under conſideration, had been 
introduced. When the Right Honourable Gen- 
weman had opened it to the Houſe on Tueſday 
ſc'ennight, he had urged the indiſpenſible neceſlity 


of the meaſure, as its only juſtification, and in | 


order to carry that neceſſity to the conviction of 


the Houſe, he had given ſuch a ſtate of the Com- 


pany's affairs, as to convey to the ideas of almoſt 
every gentleman preſent, that the Company were 
bankrupts to the amount of eight millions (Mr. 
Fox ſhook his head). Mr. Pitt ſaid, he was ready 
to admit, that the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had not expreſsly ſaid ſo, but he ſhould 
ſtill contend - that the manner, in which the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had ſtated their 
affairs, had conveyed that idea, It had heen enter- 


tained by moſt of thoſe, who heard the Right Ho- 


nourable Gentleman, it had been entertained by 
the public, and it had been entertained by the 
Company. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
had himſelf confeſſed, he had made ſeveral omiſ- 
ſions in his former ſtate of the Company's affairs; 
omiſſions he certainly had made; omiſſions, grols, 
palpable, and F What was the conſe- 

quence ? 


1 
quence? che Company flatly. denied the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's ſtatement. They pre- 
pare an account of the true ſtate of their affairs; 
their produce is at the Bar of the Houſe, they 
eſtabliſh its authenticity by the concurrent teſti- 
mony of their Accountant and Auditor. What 
happened then? the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man declares it is incumbent on him to clear his 
own character, and that can only be done by 
refuting and falſifying the Company's ſtatement of 
| their affairs, to the enormous amount of twelve 
millions. Arduous and difficult as this taſk was, 
the Right Honourable Gentleman enters upon it 
with a degree of ſpirit peculiar to the boldneſs of 
his character. He acknowledges that the Com- 
pany's paper muſt be deprived of its credit ſome 
how or other, and he proceeds in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner to effect a purpole, he had juſt 
told you was ſo neceſſary to himſelf. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman had ran through the ac- 
count with a volubility that rendered comprehen- 
ſion difficult, and detection almoſt impoffible.— 
Mr. Pitt then ſaid, he had attempted to follow 
Mr. Fox through his commentary, and though it 
was impoſſible upon firſt hearing ſuch a variety 
of aſſertions, to inveſtigate the truth of all of 
them, and completely refute their fallacy, he 
would undertake to ſhew, that the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman had unfairly reaſoned upon ſome 
| of 
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af the articles, groſchy miſrepreſented others, and 
: wholly paſſed by conſiderations material to be 
adverted to, in order to aſcertain what was the 
true ſlate of the Company's affairs. He then en. 
tered into a revifion of the credit fide of the Com- 
pany's ſtatement, and endeavoured to overturn 
Mr. Fox's objections to ſome of the articles, and 
to defeat the force of his obſervations upon others. 
He juſtified the Company's giving themſelves 
credit for 4,200,000l. as the debt from Govern- 
ment, on the ground, that as they had advanced 
the full principal of that ſum to Government, 
they had a right to give themſelves credit for the 
whole of it; and the more elpecially, as on the 
other fide they made themſelves debtors for 

2,992, 440l. borrowed, to enable them to make 
the loan to Government of 4, 20000. The 
money due for ſubſiſtence of priſoners i in a for- 
mer war, for the expences of the expedition 
againſt Manilla, and for hoſpital expences, he alſo 
reaſoned upon, to ſhew that the Company were 
not to blame for inferting them on the credit 'fide 
of their account. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, he ſaid, had ſuch a happy talent of ren- 
dering even the dryeſt ſubject lively, that his 
pleafant alluſion to the charge of one halſpenny for 
Þread in Falſtaff's tavern bill, when he came to 
take notice of the 1cool. amount of ſilver remain- 
ing in the Treaſury. of the India Company, had 
18 | g ſo 
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ſo far caught his fancy, that it was not till a 
minute or two afterwards, that he glanced his eye 
a little higher in the ſame page of the Company's 
account, and ſaw an entry of money to the 
amount of 142, 79 4l. Mr. Pitt dwelt upon this 
ſor ſome time, and went into a diſcuſſion of the 
obſgrvations of Mr. Fox upon the entry of 
280.5781. for bonds, which he ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained the Company had a right to give them- 
ſelres credit for. He alſo. entered into a long 
argument reſpecting the ſums credited for freights 
paid, defending them from Mr. Fox's obſerva- 
tions. te likewiſe defended the entry of 233, 616l. 
as the value of the Company's houſes and build- 
ings in London, declaring, that as the Company 
underſtood themſelves to ſtand charged with bank- 
ruptcy, they felt it neceſſary to ſtate the value of 
the whole of their aſſets in the ſchedule of the 
particulars of their eſtate. He reaſoned for ſome 
time on the aſſertions of Mr. Fox, upon the prime 
colt of four cargoes on their paſſage from Bengal, 
and ſaid, notwithſtanding the argumeuts of the 
Honourable Gentleman, that when the freights 
and duties were paid, there would be a loſs ra- 
ther than a profit on the inveſtment, he believed 
the reverſe would be the fact, for he generally 
underſtood, that when an inveſtment was made 
in India, the prime colt was at leaſt doubled in 
the price the, cargoes fetched in England, He 


oppoled 


of 


erciſe of their ſober reaſon, and rendered incom- 


11 
"oppoſed Mr. Fox's obſervations on the different | 
entries under the head of Quick Stock, at the va. 
'Hious Prefidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom. 
Day, and at Bencoolen, and in China, contradiQ- 
ing many of them, and upholding the Company 
In their ſtatement. He declared he did not know 
what, the Right Honourable Gentleman alluded 
to, relative to the private debt incurred by the 
Madras Preſidency. With regard to the debts 
due from the Nabob Aſoph ul Dowla, and the 
Nabob of Arcot, he ſaid, the Honourable Gen. 
tleman had taken advantage of thoſe facts to dif. 
play his oratory, that the Houſe was loſt in a 
blaze of eloquence, and ſo dazzled with the luſtre 
and brillancy of the Right Horfourable Gentle. 
man's talents, that they were deprived of the ex- 


petent to weigh the propriety of the Company's 
making any mention of debts, ſome of which they 
expreſsly declared would be lingering in their 
payment, and others they acknowledged to be 
precarious. After going through the obſervation, 
and objections of Mr. Fox, and contending that 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had uniformly 
declined any ſort of diſcrimination as to the dif- 
ferent periods of time, that the Company's debts 
would come upon them, but had argued, as it 
the whole were due at the preſent moment, Mr. 
Pitt laid, the laſt matter urged againſt the Com- 


pany, 


E 

pany, viz. their capital, was to his mind the moſt 
extraordinary of any thing he had ever met with. 
He had often heard, when traders were bank- 
rupts, or when it became neceflary, that their 
affairs ſhould be veſted in the hands of truſtees, 
that it was incumbent on them to diſcover the 
whole amount of their debts to others, but he 
never before knew, that it was either incumbent 
on them to ſlate, or neceſſary for the creditors to 
know, how much they owed to themſelves, — 
Having put this very ſtrongly, Mr. Pitt denied 
that there was any defictency whatever in their 
capital, contending on the other hand, that the 
Company, though diſtreſſed, were by no means 
inſolvent, and that they ought to be allowed an 
opportunity of proving the whole of their ſtate- 
ment of their affairs at the bar of the Houſe.— 
This poſition he argued very elaborately, and 
laid, as it was perfectly reaſonable to allow the 
Bouſe time to enquire into, and examine the 
truth of the papers then on the table, the falſhood 
of which ought not to be taken for granted upon 
the bare aſſertions of the Secretary of State, ſo 
introduced and made as they had been, he ſhould 
hope there could be no objection to adjourning 
the debate for a ſingle day, and ſhould therefore 
relerve his ſentiments upon the principle of the 
bill for the preſent, and move *© that the debate 
Abe adjourned till the next day.“. 

I Mr. 
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Mr. Secre- Mr. Fox replied to Mr. Pitt, and ſtated, that 
tary ken. he had not objected to the Company's claim of 
caſh, including their bonds, but had only obſerv. 

ed upon it. With regard to the ſecret debt of 

the Madras Government, he ſaid, he nad alluded 

to a large debt incurred, which that government 

had been allowed to draw bills for by the laſt 
Board of Treaſury. In reply to what Mr. Pitt 

had faid, on the ſubject of the Company's not 
being accountable for their capital, he obſerved, 

that their capital belonged to the Proprietors, 

and Government was as much bound to look to 

| their ſecurity, as to that of the Public at large, 
We in regard to revenue, duties, &c. 
| Lord North. Lord North directed his ſpeech to two points, 
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| the refutation of Mr. Pitt's arguments againſt the 
| bill, and againſt Mr. Fox's obſervations and ob- 
q' jections, as urged with reſpect to the Eaſt-India 
j Company's ſtate of their affairs, and to the reſcu- 
ing the bill itſelf from the obloquy with which 
it had been loaded. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt,” his Lordſhip: obſerved, 
had called the bill an unprecedented attempt to 
eſtabliſh a violation of the chartered rights of 
the Company, and an immediate confiſcation of 
their property; this charge was a weighty one, 
but it was not true. That the bill infringed upon 
the charter of the Eaſt-India Company, was un- 
doubtedly the caſe ; but was the bill, as far as 

on x ork 
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it was conſidered in that view, unprecedented ? 
No ſuch thing. The bill in 1773, brought in 
by bimſelf, which reſtrained the exerciſe of elec- 
tion, and deprived the gool. ſtockholders of their 
votes, was an infringement of the Company's 
charter; the bill giving Government the power 
of appointment to offices in India, in ſome in- 
ſtances, and the Parliament a power in others, 
was equally an infringement of the charter. The 
bill brought in laſt Seſſions, by a learned Gentle- 
man, who had been Chairman of the Secret Com- 
mittee, propoſed a regulation, clearly founded 
on a violation of the Company's charter; in ſay- 
ing this, he meant not to inſinuate that there was 
any blame due to that learned Gentleman. The 
neceſſity of the caſe rendered it impoſſible to at- 
tempt any regulation, at all likely to prove effec- 
tual, without violating the Company's charter. 
He therefore, for one, made no ſcruple to ad- 
mit, that the bills he had propoſed, trenched 
upon the Company's chartered rights : They cer- 
tainly did ſo; and, if there was any guilt in have 
ing been the Miniſter who propoſed ſuch a mea- 
{ure, he de ſired to be ranked with the other cri- 
minals. But, while Gentlemen were prone: to 
accuſe upon this ground, let them examine the 
nature of the caſe a little, and ſee how a viola- 
tion of the charter could be avoided. The con- 
ſtitution of the Company, as it ſtood at preſent, 
8 12 was 
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| nan be abſurd, and moſt inadequate, 


The Court of Directors were the nominal Mini. 
ſters of the Company; they gave orders to the 
Company's ſervants in India; the Company's 
ſervants in India diſobeyed thoſe orders, and hav- 
ing an influence upon the Court of Proprietors 
at home, the Court of Proprietors over · ruled the 
Court of Directors. This was, his Lordſhip ob. 
ſerved, a perfe& mathematical figure, but it was 
very far from a perfect political one. The Houle 
had heard that the Directors wrote fine letters; 
this certainly did them great credit: But, from 
the circumſtances above-mentioned, nothing was 
ever done in conſequence, and all the important 


puſineſs of the Company ended where it began, 
in a fine letter. It was admitted on all hands, 


that ſomething was neceſſary to be done; but 
the Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, the neceſ- 
ſuy was not made out, and the Company had 
not been proved to be bankrupts: His Hon. 
Colleague had not charged the Company with 
being bankrupts ; but he would venture to ſay, 
that had private and individual traders done as 


much as the Company had done, in various in- 


ſtances, they would have committed acts of bank- 


ruptey. The Company owed money which they 


would not pay. The Company were liable to 
many demands, which they were unable to an- 
ber and they avowed their diſtreſs to be fuch, 

n 8 that 


10 

that without relief from Government, they could 
not go on. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
faid, the - bill confiſcated the property of the 
Company. If he knew the meaning of words, 
and he owned he was not ſo converſant in them 
as the Right Honourable Gentleman, or as he 
had been in the earlier periods of his life, confif. 
cation meant the ſeizing upon property, with a 
deſign to appropriate it to the uſe of others than 


the right owners. Was this the caſe ? Did the 


bill ſay a ſyllable about lowering the dividend, 
breaking in upon the exlcuſive trade of abe Com- 
pany, or taking away any one of their commercial 
advantages? Where was the confiſcation then? 
That a regulation was neceſſary, every body al- 
lowed, and would it be contended, that the 
powers exerciſed under a conſtitution, proved by 
experience to be inadequate to the government 
of our territorial acquifitions, and the manage- 
ment of our territorial revenues in India, ought 
to be entruſted under a new conſtitution, in the 
ſame hands which had proved incapable of di- 
recting them with effect for ſo many years to- 
gether. A new ſyſtem was abſolutely neceſſary, 
and neceſſary immediately; either that propoſed 
in the bill ought to be adopted, or thoſe who 
objected againſt it, ought to propoſe a wiſer. 
Having thus generally ſpoken to the general 
ſubject of the bill, his Lordſhip: entered upon 
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an examination of Mr, Pitt's remarks on My, 
Fox's obſervations and objections, controverting 
and refuting ſeveral, and clearly ſhewing, from 
the natue of each, that another day would 
throw no new light upon the queſtion upon 


which the bill ought to reſt. © His Lordſhip 
explained ſuch of the entries in the Company 


ſtate of their affairs, as had come under his 
cognizance while: at the head of the Treaſury, 
particularly mentioning their claim on account of 
the expences of the expedition to Manilla, which 
he ſaid had been fully conſidered by the Board 
of Treaſury, who had long ſince declared they had 
paid as much as they thought the public ought to 
pay on that ſcore. The Hoſpital expences he ſtated 
alſo to ſtand exactly on a ſimilar: footing. He 
then went through the other articles, and ſpoke 
of the debts due from the Nabob Aſoph ul 


Dowlah, and the Nabob of Arcot, pretty much 
at large. He ſhewed, that the poverty of the 

latter was not to be aſcribed to the diſtreſs occa- 
ſioned by an expenſive and calamitous war, Hyder 
Ally having never invaded that part of the Car- 


patic, and the country having been ſolely in the 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſn; though the face of it 


had, he believed, all the appearance of having 


been ravaged and deſtroyed by an enemy. His 
Lordſhip alſo ſaid ſomething about the Northern 
Circars, which we did not rightly underſtand, 
PE After 
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After being very copious in reply to Mr. Pitt, 
after urging the neceſſity that ſome meaſure, with 
regard to India ſhould be adopted immediately, 
reminding the Houſe that his Majeſty's ſpeech 
from the throne, at the commencement of the laſt 
ſeſhon, called upon them to turn their attention 
to the affairs of India as ſoon as they poſſibly 
could, repeating his argument, that the preſent 
bill was not oppreſſive, denying that it gave more 
influence than reſponſibility to the Crown or the 
Miniſters, and ſhewing clearly, that the other 
ſtages of parliamentary progreſſion through which 


inveſtigation -and diſcuſſion, that there could be 
no reaſonable plea advanced to prove the pro- 
priety of the preſent motion for an adjournment, 
his Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that he 
ſhould vote againſt the queſtion moved by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, aud ſhould be for 
the bill's going into a Committee. 

Governor Johnſtone replied to Lord North and 
Mr. Fox. He obſerved, that the noble Lord's 
ſpeech was full of abſurdities and contradictions. 
He pledged himſelf to prove the account, on 


particularly noticed, what he termed, the art of 


founding dates and places, had attempted to miſ- 
lead the Houſe. He averted, that the debt of 
the 


the bill muſt paſs, would afford ſo much time for 


Governor 
Johnſtone. 


which Mr. Fox had ſo freely remarked, and he 


the Right Honourable Gentleman, who, by con- 


| 
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the Nabob of Oude, would be paid, without the 


was not from the ex parte evidence of the Select 


by the forfeiture of its charters, but by ſpecific 


He denied, that the Company were in any thing 
jedged, but their affairs were promiſing, and their 


ment for duties, and were in need of aſſiſtance, 


but their hands were tied by an act of Parliament. 


4 1 


practice of any of thoſe ſeverities, which the Right | re 
Honourable Gentleman had ſo pathetically de- 
ſcribed. He appealed to General Smith, to prove 
the populouſneſs and the extent of Oude; the 
Honourable General, he ſaid, knew Oude and 
the late Vizir, from whom he had received ſome 
civilities, perfectly well. He contended, that it 


Committee, or from an artful miſ-ſtatement of 
facts, that the Company ſhould be puniſhed, 


charges, to which ſpecific anſwers might be given, 


like a ate of bankruptcy. They were under 
circumſtances of temporary diſtreſs, he acknoy- 


credit good. The Right Honourable Secretary 
had ſaid, that as they ſtood indehted to Govern- 


Government was juſtified in ſeizing upon the 
Company's Charter, to ſecure the public revenue. 
This was a molt unjuſt argument. The Com- 
pany had ſufficient credit to raiſe much more than 
they now wanted, without the aid of Government, 


Thus Govermnent firſt created a diſability, and 
now meant to take a moſt unhandſome advantage art 
of it. In the concluſion of his . ſpeech, the Go- mc 


vernor 
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be poſſeſſed, than conſent to preſerve it, by ſup» 
porting a bill, which. muſt | efeRtually en the: 
Britiſh Conſtitution. _ 


caſion, for him to enter the doors of that Houſe 
again; he role, therefore, perhaps for the laſt 
time, to ſpeak his ſentiments beneath that rocf. 
The Marquis then arraigned the Bill in terms of 
the greateſt acrimony, and after obſerving upon 
che argument, that Miniſters meant to violate the 
chartered rights of the Company, with a view toi 
prop and ſupport its credit, he ſaid, ſuch means 
of aſſiſting the diſtreſſed, were cruel mercies, and 
more afflicting and injurious, than the diſtreſs 
they profeſſed to relieve. He did Mr. Fox ample 


that whatever notions he might have conceived, 


to his coming down to the Houſe, while be was 
there, if the Right Honourable Gentleman choſe 
to recommend the meaſure, he found himſelf 


RR time 


vernor declared. ' that as à proprietor, he anti | 
refiſt, to the Jaſt moment, che fallacious and uns. 
juſtifiable proceedings now going forward, and 
that he would ſooner looſe every ſhilling of ſtock 


The Marquis of Graham id. that if hi" OR of 
bill paſſed, there would be little, or rather no 8 


jaſtice on the power of his oratory, and declared 


whatever opinions he might have formed, upon | 
any meaſure depending in Parliament, previous 


amuſed, and pleaſed. with his reaſoning, nay al- 
molt ſatisfied and convinced, but when be took 
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time to pauſe, to recur to the col 22 
opinions, he had originally formed upon the ſub- 
jet, bis reaſon returned, there was an end of the 
delnfion, and his lober judgment taught him the 
wide difference between powerful deception and 
rational conviction, The Marquis painted the 
junction of the two Secretaries of State as an un- 
FpPardonable violation of political character, ſufſ- 
cient to excite and juſtify an eternal want of eon- 
| fidence.” In ſuch hands a bill like the preſent 
was, he ſaid; moſt alarming, 'fince it gave the 
Miniſter a degree of influence, new to the Con- 
ſtmitution, and dangerous in the extreme. He 
plainly ſaw, that this influence had already pro- 
duced ſome effect within thoſe walls, and if the 
dill paſſed, there would not only be an end of the 
rights and privileges of the Eaſt India Company, 
hut an end of all rights held on the ſanction of 
Parliamentary faith, and an end even of the in- 
dependence of Parhament itſelft. 
SGeneral Smitſx replied to Governor Jobnſtone as 
ſoon as he Marquis of Graham ſat down, and hav- 
ing ſatisfactorily explained the infinuation of the 
Governor, relative to his having received civilines 
from the Vizir of Oude, he went ini a deſcrip- 
tion of the finances of the Nabob Aſoph ul Dowla. 
He allo Rated the accounts of the ſituation of our 
affairs at Bombay and Madras, according to the 
* letters he had received ſrom India, * 
25 te 
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tended to prove the neceſſity of an m re- 
kan and reform. 

Sir Richard Hill began with Ph wi it was A Str R 
fixt principle in optics, that all objects ſtruck tbe 
eye of the beholder, differently according to the 
medium of light through which they were viewed. 
This maxim was fully verified by an experiment 
made in April laſt, by only. moving the Right 
Honourable Secretary from the ſide of the Houſe 


on which Sir Richard ſtood, to the other. Placed 


where he now was, he viewed the bill in his hand 


as calculated to *©* remedy all thoſe alarming diſ- 
orders which have long prevailed and ſtill con- 


tinue in the management of the territorial poſſeſ- 


ſions, reyenues, and commerce of theſe nn; 
in the Eaſt Indies, &c. 


But had ſuch a bill been WACEPE in by Admi- 


Werker when the Right Honourable Gentleman 


ſat on the other ſide of the Houſe, it would 
have appeared to him in very different colours. 
He doubted not but the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman would: have viewed it again and again 


| through two glaſſes which he conſtantly carried 


about with him. He meant his AN T TTM glaſs, 
and his MULTIPLYING glals. 5 
In che former, his mulliplying glaſs auld ws 2 
appeared big with the moſt alarming danger of 
enereaſing Crown influence, and of extending mi- 


nilterial power, which things were always the 


K2 © Buggybows, 
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3 and Rauhead and bloody bones, with 
which the Right Honourable Secretary, uſed to 
terrify his preſent cara ſhoſa before thoſe two per · 
ſons were joined together by holy matrimony. 
But he meant not here ta ſpeak againſt the 
coalition; or to ſay any thing perſonal, as he hoped 
his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters would propoſe 
ſuch meaſures as he ſhould be able to codleſce 
with. b 
In the latter (his mulliphing glaſs) all the evil 
which the bill now tended to prevent, with 
twenty thouſand more of rapine, injuſtice, cruelty, 
violation of rights and charters, weakening of par- 
liamentary faith, &c. would all have danced be- 
fore his eyes at once. > 1 
Now, Sir Richard aſkell what was the cauſe 
of that difference, fince the man viewing, and the 
object viewed were identically the fame ? It was 
plainly owing to ſome ſtrong rays of a fide light 
that darted from the Eaſt, and perhaps a little 
horizontally from the North, upon the pupil of 
the Right Honourable Secretary's eye, ſo that 
without having recourſe to the ſolutions of a 
Newton, a Prieſtley or a Franklin, they might 
affirm, that is was certainly that ſame North-Eaff 
light which had ſuch a powerful effect upon the 
ſeeing (or to ſpeak more philoſophically) on the 
vive faculties of the Right Honourable Secretary. 
But, he ſaid, that the Right Honourable 1 
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of the bill was never without either of tho 
glaſſes he had mentioned, though, as he obſerved, 
things appeared very different to him, according 
to the medium through which he looked, and 
whether the particles of matter of which he was 
compoſed were placed an that fide of the Houſe 
or the other. | 
| Seated on that illuſtrious bench, on which the 
ſun always ſhone, when he viewed the bill 
through his magnifying glaſs, in the firſt place, it 
much aggrandized himſelf, and all his influence as 
a Miniſter of State, inſomuch that he looked as if 
he really could carry the India-Houſe on his back, 
as a print juſt publiſhed humourouſly repreſented 
him to be doing. 

Secondly, it aggrandized the ſeven Gormele 
foners, of holy nperors, and their eight aſſiſtant 
Directors. 

Thirdly, it aggrandized needy adherents; 8 
raiſed them from Lilliputians to Brobdinagians and 
Palagonians, 

As to the Right Honourable Gentleman's wb 
uiphing glaſs, as he at, preſent held it up to look at 
the bill, in the firſt place, it greatly multiplied 
friends and jobbers, who would flick to him at 
every pinch.—Over ſhoes, over boots. Secondly, 
it multiplied all his various intereſts, all his con- 
nections, all his powers, not only at home in this 
e but by ſea and land, and all over the 
globe. 
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globe. But when be had faid, that it multiplied | 
all his powers, he muſt except his intelleQual 


powers, and his powers of eloquence, as he really 


thought theſe could not be magnified or multiplied. 
\ Thirdly, which was by far the beſt of all its 
multiplying powers, it multiplied the rupees and 
the guineas, if not to the nation, yet to the 
happy favorites ho were to taſte the ſweets of the 
bill for frve whole years to come. 

And now leaving optics, Sir Richard Hill ſaid, 
he would make an eaſy tranſition (at leaſt he would 
make a tranſition, whether an eaſy one or not) 
from allegory to the bill itſelf, the particular parts 
and clauſes of which, he ſhould leave to be diſ- 
cuſſed by thoſe who were much more . x to ſo 
great a work than he was. 

He ſhould therefore only obſerve; with Tegard 
to the principle and ſpirit of the bill in general, 
that they appeared to him ſo exceedingly oppoſite 
to the whole genius of the Conſtitution, and to 
theſe benign laws by which it was ſupported, that 
the Directors were hardly allowed the privileges 
which in courts of judicature were granted to fe- 
lons; for in caſes of felony, ſeizure and conhica- 
tion never took place till after convition, where- 
a8, in the preſent inſtance, the parties were not 
even accuſed of any ſpecific crime. | 
But ſhould the bill pals the Houſe (the Houſ 
he hoped, would pardon the ſuppoſition) it mult 


afford 


5 


nearly intereſted in it, eſpecially to the body of 
petitioning Directors; that they had powerful 
friends in the other Houſe to plead their cauſe, and 
to ſupport their rights: he meant the noble Pro- 
teſting Duke at the head of the Treaſury Board. 

who, when the Eaſt India Regulating Bill was 
brought in, juſt ten years ago, (which {till did not 
go near ſo far as the preſent) teſtified his hearty 
diſſent from it-in the following terms : | 

1.“ Becauſe it was not only an high and dan- 
gerous violation of the yet unqueſtioned charter 
of the Company, but a total ſubverſion of all the 
principles of the * and conſtitution of this coun- 
try. ; 

2. Becauſe the 1 of executive officers 
in Parliament, is plainly unconſtitutional, pro- 
ductive of intrigue and faction, and calculated for 
extending a corrupt influence in the Crown. It 
frees Miniſters from reſponſibility, whilſt it leaves 
them all the effect of patronage.” 

- Thus proteſted the noble Duke, and, Sir 
Richard doubted not, but he would be as ſteady 
in his principles. till death, as the much-lamented 
Marquis, who joined with him in the proteſt. 

He remembered that the Right Hon. Secretary 


aſſerted, when this Bill was read the firſt time, that 
charges of peculation were withheld, becauſe mo- 
ney was ſens over to the Directors, which ſtopped 


their 


afford much ſatisfaction indeed to thoſe who were 
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their mouths, and'prevented their complaints; Hy | 


doubted not but the Right Honourable Gentleman 
himſelf ell what he ſaid, when he aſſerted this, 


and that the ſame Right Honourable Gentleman W 


knew full well, that money had, indeed, a won- 
derful:power of ſtopping mouths, and of changing 
mens language, (and even their conneftions).; yea, 
that it out · did what e muhc, _ 
it had 


ö ; n l | 
— 8 to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt, 
© . To ſoften rocks, or bend the Kno- ted oak. 


Wale Won had been done n the caſe bee | 


them, remained yet to be proved. 

Before he fat down, he muſt 3 . it 
ought to have much weight, that the ſirſt commer- 
cial city in the world had expreſſed a diſapproba- 
tion of this bill by determining in Common Coun- 
cil. to petition the Houſe againſt it. And he muſt 
add that he was happy to ſee ſo full an attendance 
upon a matter of ſuch vaſt conſequence, and that 
notwithſtanding the Right Honourable Secretary 
moſt unhandſomely, in his opinion, refuſed to put 
off the ſecond reading of the bill, till the day of the 


call; though by way of apology for that refuſal, | 


an Hon. Friend of his, and a great ornament ta 
his profeſſion, aſked, in his maiden ſpeech, how 
it was poſſible for the gentlemen who were to be 
ſummoned to attend the call, to make themſelves 
matters of this important buſineſs whilſt they were 
. | | ſaid, 
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coming up poſt upon the roads? Sir Richard Hill | 
ſaid, he wiſhed always to learn wiſdom from the | 
arguments of his honourable friend, as every body 
muſt who attended to him. He would beg to alk 
in return, what profound knowledge of this Bill 
were thoſe Gentlemen likely to enter the Houle 
with, who had been rouſed out of their beds at one, 
two, or three o'clock in the morning, by the arri · 
val of miniſterial meſſengers, with mandates to 
mount then up to town with the celerity of air 
balloons, in order that they might be in time 
enough for the diviſion that evening. What was 
to inform and determine the judgment of thoſe 
Gentlemen on that arduous occaſion ? Why they 
were to look at the Treaſury Bench, to calt their 
eyes round the Houſe to ſee who ſaid aye and who 
laid no, who went out and who ſtaid in, and 
upon theſe merits were to depend the annihilation 
of an ancient charter, the characters of many | 
reſpectable individuals, and the ſeizure of goods 
and property. In wore; the fate of Cæſar and of 
Rome. 

Mr. 7enkinfon ated what had hain the con- Mr: Jen- 
duct of the Houſe when the Regulating Bill paſſed, © 
reminding them that the ſtate of the Company's 
affairs was then referred to a Committee of En- 
quiry, and that he had been the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Jerikinſon, preſſed for the ad- 
Jurnment, and reprobated the Bill. 


Mr. 
L. 
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Mr. Boote. Mr. Boolile declared, he wiſhed it to be explor. 

ed, whether the Court of Directors ſtatement of 

the Company, or that given by the Secretary of 

State, was the true one, before the Bill was com- 

mitted. Mr. Boottle ſaid, he had 4000l. India 

Stock, but he had rather let it all go to the ground, 

than aſſent to ſuch a Bill as that before the Houſe, 

unleſs he was convinced that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary. 


Mr. Mans- Mr. Mansfield, i in a very able pech, defended the 


mM Bill, reſcued it from the calumny thrown upon it, 


and proved that it did not deſerve the conſtruQion 
put upon it by Mr. Jenkinſon. 


Mr. Gren- Mtr. Grenville, in correct and animated language, 


ville. 


ſupported Mr. Pitt's motion for adjournment, and 
urged with great earneſtneſs the indecency of ſend- 
ing the Bill to a Committee ſo precipitately, when 
only a fingle day's poſtponement was deſired. 
Lord Mat- Lord Maitland, in a ſtrain of ; honeſt warmth, 
12 85 ſupported the bill, and juſtiſied it on every prin- 
ciple upon which it had been attacked He de- 
clared it drew influence from its lurking place, 
and ſet it in full view of the Houſe of Commons; 
ſo ſituated; his Lordſhip ſaid, it was not to be 
feared ; it was therefore puerile to pretend an 
alarm where there was not the leaſt cauſe for any. 
His Lordſhip declared his thorough confidence in 
his friend Mr. Fox, and charged the opponents 
of the bill with having ſhifted their ground ſinc 
7 | * the 
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the ſirſt day of the ſeſſion, when they called out 
ſo vehemently for a ſyſtem, 


Mr, Huſſey very candidly. ſaid, if the diviſion Kaſey 


went upon the queſtion. of the commitment, be 
would divide for the commitment, becauſe: he 
thought that bill, or ſome bill, immediately ne- 
ceſſary. He alſo ſaid, if the adjournment was 
really de fired, only to obtain more information, 
he would vote for it, but if it was merely for the 
purpoſe of delay, he ſhould oppoſe it. Mr. 
Huſſey ſtated two points in regard to Mr. Fox's 


obſervations and objections, in which he differed 


from that gentleman. 


Mr, Fox explained himſelf upon both. 


Mr. Erſtine began with obſerving, that if the zr. Erdung 


Houſe were to adjourn its deliberations till thoſe 
gentlemen informed themſelves, who ſeemed to 
ſet all information at defiance, there was an end of 
all proſpect of deciſion. On the day the bill was 
brit propoſed by the Right Honourable Secretary, 
the Honourable Gentleman, 'who had moved on 
that day for an adjournment for further conſider- 
ation, had boldly pronounced it to be infamous 
in principle, and ruinous in policy, and that it 
did not deſerve one moment's reflection, de firing, 
however, at the ſame time, a week to reflect upon 
it. But even that contradiction, groſs as it mult 
appear, was nothing to the propoſition of that 
day ; for the Honourable Gentleman, after once 

L2 more 
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more declaiming againſt the bill as radically defeQive 
„ iin all ite principles, and pronouncing upon the im- 
ot? 2 pollibility of -its being endured for a moment by 
the Houſe; yet begged that it might not be truſted 
to its determination, and aſked one day to ex-. 
amine into the comments made by Mr. Fox upon 
the Company's accounts, as being abſolutely neceſ. 
ſfary to guide their determination, though, he had 
ſaid, not a moment before, the Company's ſolven- 
cy, or inſolvency, had nothing to do with the 
| queſtjori, as no ſlate that could be imagined would 
cure the objections he found, to the OR mn 

ee of the proceeding... ' 

Would the Honourable Gentleman Gand up 
9 «al declare, that if he (Mr. Erſkine) ſhould, throw 
him his pencil acrols the table,. and ſay, blot out 
thoſe. figures that are to be found in the account, 
and inſert any others you, think kit, that there 

was any pollible ſtate of the Company's affairs 

which he could form cut of figdres that would 

bring him round to vote for the bill: Would be 

lay ſo as a man of honour ? And if not, was it not 
a moſt palpable ſelſ. evident plan of procraſtina | 

tion, to deſi ire time to know whether thoſe ob- 

ſerv: rations on the accounts were true, which, 

whether true or falſe, he could not pretend to ſay 

would change any one of his ruling ſentiments on 

the ſubject: That ſuch conduct, however, could 

not but deprive them ef one vote; for that an Hon. 

1 Gentleman 
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Gentleman (Mr. Huſſey) had a little before declared 
he ſhould approve of the adjournment, unleſs he 
could be convinced that it was a mere ſcheme of de- 
lay; and that as he knew that gentleman's mind too 
well,- not to be certain that ſuch abſurdity and con- 
tradiction would ſhock and diſguſt him, he would 
venture to coumt upon him as ſtaying in the Houſe 
on the decifion, upon his promiſe, that his vote was 
to depend upon his belief of what no man of his ſenſe 
could diſbelieve. Mr. Erſkine (aid, that the whole 
plan of moving the adjournment was firſt to declaim 
themſelves againſt the Bill, and then to move a new 
queſtion, to prevent the ſupporters of the Bill from 
defending its principle; and vindicatiug its neceſſity; 
that it might go forth into the world, that thoſe ho 
ſupported Mitiiſters,* had no reaſon but corraps 
tion to give for their conduct: thus the Bill was 
to be cried down” within the Houſe by un- 
meaning and intemperate declamation, and with 
ont it by prints and hand- bills; but he thought it 
a duty he owed to himlelf and to the public, whoſe 
voice he reſpected. not to be fo held back from 
giring his teaſons for thinking the Bill juſt in its 
principle, atid wiſe in all its objects ; that What - 
ever gentlemen might think fit to admit that day. 
he might appeal to all who heard him, that beth 
hdes of the Houſe had over and over again agreed; 
that the affaits of the Eaſt Indies badibeen for a long 
time * in a manner ruinous to the intereſts, 

and 
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and diſgraceful to the character of the nation, and 
that all our calamities there had ariſen from the 
defect of a due controul over the governments 


of India, from the want of a government bere 


ſufficiently ſtable and important; the Eaſt- India 
Company being originally erected into a corpo- 
ration for the purpoſes of commerce, and not for 
political ſovereignty: That chi accounted for 
thoſe relaxations · in their orders, which had pro- 
duced oppreſſion, plunder, depopulation, and 
famine. That when ſuch, ruinous defects were 
univerſally felt n the ſyſtem that exiſted at pre- 
fent, the Houſe ought to liſten with the greateſt 
temper to the propoſition. of another; if it was 
defective, it might be corrected: But that in diſ- 
euſſing the principle, it was not enough to find 
fault with it, without being able to ſubſtitute a 
better, ſince both ſides agreed that ſame new 
ſyſtem was abſolutely neceſſary. As. to the right 
of adopting the new ſyſtem, when the. neceſſity 
of aboliſhing the old was admitted, he went much 
farther than was neceſſary for the ſupport of thc 
bill, which proceeded principally upon the abuſe 
of authority by the Court of Proprietors; where. 
as he always thought the very exiſtence of ſuch 
a body, for the purpoſe of governing ſo immenſe- 
ly important an empire, by a ballot of men and 
women ane wee 50 e 
OP -was-impolitic and abſurd, . 


Bb That 
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That while the Eaſt-India Company continued 
« body merely commercial, it was very fit that 
they ſhould appoint their own factors to regulate 
their trade, and their military officers, who pro- 
tected it; but that no analogy to that ſtate re- 
mained now, ſince, by the advancement of com- 
merce, and the acceſſion of territories veſting in 
the ſtate, private trade had become inſe parably 
connected with public credit and public govern- 
ment. In ſuch a condition of things, was it fit 
that private ſubjects ſhould rule over the terri- 
tories of the ſtate, without being under its con- 
trouling powers, and, by miſmanagement, not 
only to riſk the loſs. of them, but to throw the 
whole empire into war? If the ſovereignty over 
the Ealt-Indies belonged to the Crown and the 
nation, which no man could deny, fince it was 
expreſsly excepted out of every charter and act 
of Parliament given to the Company, it was 
impoſſible to ſay that it was tyranny or injuſtice 
in Parliament, to exerciſe that ſovereignty at the 
call of a ſtrong neceſſity. That a charter being 
a grant of powers and privileges to individuals, 
for the benefit of the public, it was liable, in its 
very nature, to revocation, when its continuation 
became detrimental, either from miſuſes, or a 
change in circumſtances, not foreſeen at the time 
of its inſtitution; and that thoſe who, admitting 
the neceſſity, oppoſed the bill, on the foundation 
| - of 
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of the Company's charter being inviolable, fel 


into the ſame abſurdities and contradictions that 


marked and diſtinguiſned their whole conduct. 
»The Honourable Gentleman had called for 


a ne ſyſtem; no palliatives or emollients; yer, | 
when the new ſyſtem came forth, he condemned 


it, becauſe the Company's chartered rights were 
not to be touched: He would be glad to know 


how it was poſſible to adopt a new ſyſtem, by 
Parliamentary authority, without ſtriking at thoſe 
charters. which entitled the Company to continue 
the old one. Gentlemen were fond of mixing 
the private injuſtice with public impolicy, to pre- 
vent that contradiction from being felt: But he 


would firſt force them to admit. the right of al- 


tering the charter, if neceſſity and policy juſti- 
fed it, and then proceed to ſhew, that there was 


an the inſtance this juitification. They had, indeed, 


already admitted the right, by calling for-a new 


ſyſtem, which could not be adopted without that 
violation of the Company's charter which they 


complained of. If, on the one hand, their argu- 
ment, that they were | inviolable, was juſt, there | 


could be no ſort of alteration at all, and the new 


Ayſter» which they called for was gone, rigbt 
being equally ſacred in all its degrees, If, on 
the other, they could be juſtly altered, in one 


degree, upon one neceſſity, they might in another 
upon another neceſſity; which brought the whole 
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th a queſtion of policy, and put an end to the 
declamation OS the nn. we * 
ht. 2 640 
1 Hoildorybid . who FLO of the 
novelty of this daring proceeding, had certainly 
never read the other acts, by which the Com- 
pany's charters had been altered to a great extent. 
He had proteſted, in the name of the Company, 
againſt ſeveral of them as counſel at the bar, 
without any effect. The Regulating Act, in 
1773, gave to Parliamentary Commiſſioners the 
whole military and civil government of India, 
unfortunately giving it to perſons abroad, without 


2 a due controul at home, which inverted the order 
16 of government and ſubordination. He did not; 
1 however, blame the noble Lord, who was then 
ti 


Miniſter, for that afrangement, ſince the affairs 
of the Eaſt might hot then have juſtified what 
they did now, and the minds of men might not 
have been prepared to ſupport the change. 

He then ſtated the different acts by which the 
dividends of the Eaſt India Company had been 
reſtrained, to ſhe that Parliament had even gone 
farther than by the preſent bill, as theſe acts af- 
fected the property of individuals, by reſttain- 
ing the dividends, whereas the preſent only put 
them under a public truſt. This was not a bill 
of penalties or confiſcation, but calculated to im- 
prove and ſecure the territorial revenues and 
M commerce 
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commerce of the Eaſt, to thoſe who were entitled 
to an immediate perional benefit from them, only 
ſecuring it to them in a manner more conſiſtent 
with the general intereſts of the public. 
Great clamours had been raiſed againſt the 
clauſe which authoriſed the new Commiſſioners to 
ſeize on the books, money, and boxes of the 
Company, which had been compared to the. im. 
pudence of a robber, who ſhould! break into a 
man's houſe, and call himſclf. his truſtee ;- but he 
had not ſuch a deſpicable opinion of his audience, 
as to think it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the unau- 
thorized act of one individual towards another, for 
his own private pur poſes, to the ſuperintending 
care of public councils, in a caſe where it could 
not be aſſerted that one farthing of private pro- 
perty was intended to be diveſted; for the divi- 
dends were ſtill to be regulated by Parliament, 
as they had been before, by the Acts he had al- 
luded to. That ſetting aſide all theſe abliced 
principles, there was good ground for the bill on 
the ſcore of miſuſe : For that, Mr. Fox had truly 
ſaid, they had abdicated the government over the 
Eaſt. . To prove this, he ſtated the proceedings 
of the Select Committee, which ſat for months 
examining witneſſes and records, on whole report 
the Houle had reſolved to recal Mr. Haſtings; 
the ſimilar reſolutions afterwards by the Dircc- 
| ws £4. +0088 
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tors on the ſame evidence, and not on the au- 
thority of the reſolution; the vote of the Pro- 
prietors defeating the operation of both, in the 
ſadden tumult of a ballot, without looking at a 
record, or aſking a queſtion; and the thanks 
voted, without evidence, in the ſame tumoltous 


manner to Mr. Haſtings, on the arrival of his 
letter ſetring the Directors at defiance. He ſaid, 
chat the Proprietors: who voted thefe thanks, 
under all' theſe circumſtances, even if Mr. Haſ- 
tings had all the merit they imputed to him, 
without evidence, abdicated their own govern- 
ment over the Eaſt- Indies, and gave up, at the 
ſame time, the ſovereignty of Parliament over it, 

which left it no alternative between the deſtruc- 
tion of the Proprietors meer pe and mo ſurren- 
der of its W . 

He then proceeded to conſider the iy: of 
the new ſyſtem. Tt had been ſaid to be a bill 
introduced” by © Miniſters for their own private 
purpoſes, rather than for the objects of Govern- 
ment. A bold aſſertion, when the regulations 
of the other bill were attended to, which ſo far 
from leaving to -Miniſters, or their ſubſtitutes, 
the EP IAN} direction, ae out a 
rer wert. "wo oe Rennes 444 30 21 
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He faid, he ſhould not then diſcuſs them, ay 
being properer for the Committee, but that they 
contained upon the whole a body of reform equal. 
ly important to the intereſt and character of the 


nation. That the powers were given to the Com- 


miſſioners during good behaviour, ſubje& only 
to the removal on the addreſs of both Houſes, to 

give ability to Government, the want of which 
had been ruindus, and which could not be -obtain- 
ed in any other way while the preſent ſtate of par- 
ties in England continued. As to the influence of 
the Crown, he thought it was the duty of every 
Member of Parliament to attend to its adyances, 
but that it was too much to ſay, that the moſt im- 
portant truſts of Government were to be left ta 
private: men, and to women, and foreigners, for 
fear the Legiſlature ſhould pervert the powers that 
ever follows government, ta the ruin of the con- 
flitution. Was there to be no government, be- 
cauſe it was ſubject to abuſes? And were we not 
to chooſe the leaſt of evils, becauſe we could not 
attain, perfection: That there was a ſufficient 


ſtirength in the Houſe to puniſh an abuſe of the 
powers given by the bill, and that it was diſho- 


nourable to the houſe to ſupport its own. honeſty, 
becauſe of the patronage that attended Govern- 
ment: That it was mighty eaſy to deal in general 
charges of corruption, but that he truſted 55 
there 


1 


there was as much concern for the public on the 
part of government, as in thoſe that oppoſed it. 
Mr. Macdonald roſe in anſwer to Mr. Erſkine, 


Mr. Mac- 
donald. 


and began with obſerving, that he ſhould not 


think himſelf warranted, either from the lateneſs 
of the hour, or the ſolemnity of the occaſion, to 
follow that gentleman, by making his own pane- 
oyric, or that of any other perſon. He agreed 
with him, however, in referring all to the pane- 


gyric or condemnation of mankind, who Would 


pals their ſentence upon the candour and decency 
of Miniſters, in refuſing ſo much time for the ex- 
amination of conteſted accounts, ſome of which 
had not even been read to the Houſe, as would 
elapſe till the handle of that clock returned to the 
figure to which it was at that moment pointing, 
He ſaid, that the queſtion in its prefent form wag 
but a narrow one, and that he ſhould, in confor- 
mity to regularity in debate, have confined himſelf 
ſtrictly to it, had not ſome obſervations fallen from 
Mr. Erſkine, which muſt not paſs unanfwered. 
With reſpect to the queſtion of  adjaurnment, 
with what Juſtice could it be ſaid, that thoſe im- 
portant accounts were not one of the foundation 
ſtones on which the Miniſter had built his plea of 
necellity ? A gentleman peculiarly verſed in thoſe 
accounts, profeſſed himſelf a friend to the com- 
mitment of this Bill, and yet differed entirely 
from the Secretary's defalcation; by the mode of 

ſtating 
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Rating the freight, a very extenſive article one 
way or the other. The Secretary had ſcarcely 
_ Gniſhed his aſſertion, that the debt from the Vi. 
zir was perfectly deſperate, when the General 
(Smith) behind him declared that he was ſatisfied, 
that debt was not paid; that the debt from Tan- 
jore was alſo called a debt, to be obtained, by 
armaments and rapine; to which it had been an. 
ſwered, that it was but one year's arrear of a tri- 
dute, comparatively ſmall, and in general regu- 
larly paid. That the whole dead ſtock, of the 
Company was ſtruck off at one blow, and even 
their extenſive property in London eſtimated by 
ſurveyors at 2 50, oool. was not allowed them in the 
account, and their own capital ſtock, was conſi. 
dered as a debt due to offers. Nay, an account 
preſented in evidence, ſhewing that the circum- 
ſtances of the Eaſt India Company were far better 
now, than in the year 1773, had not even been 

read, although at that period the authors of this 
Bill thought it impolitic and unjuſt, to interfere 
merely by way of prevention. How far all thoſe 
circumſtances ſhould be admitted or excluded 
from the ſtatement given in, without farther evi- 
dence, without farther information, without far- 
ther conſideration, he would not for one deter: 
mine; but ſaid, ſince that evidence and conſider- 
ation was refuſed, the conſequence muſt inevi 
tably be, that he muſt take the account given in tg 
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be true, when compelled to divide in the moment, 
and precluded from examining the grounds on 
which it had been attempted: to impeach it. 
Could it be conceived that a delay of a few hours 
could be ſerioufly meant as a colour for procrafti- 
nation? How many would undertake to ſay that 
they could decide on a ſudden, upon controver- 
fies ariſing in the Houſe out of the nature and 
courſe of the Eaſt India trade: ſuch as could 
not, he argued, muſt agree to the ſhort adjourn- 
ment ; if they did not, they could only proceed in 
the Bill, admitting what the Company ſtated to be 
literally true. Having urged theſe arguments 
with his utmoſt force, he obſerved, that as it was 
plain that the time aſked for would be refuſed, he 
ſhould next advert to what he conſidered as the 
moſt alarming wound to the conſtitution of this 
country that ever had been given; that a trap 
was laid for the liberties of the nation by this mea- 
ſure, and that it was attempted to entangle mens 
judgments, by hurrying them through accounts 
at one moment, and attacking their feelings by 
pathetic accounts of the miſcondu@ of the Com- 
pany's ſervants at another. Mr. Erſkine, he ob- 
ſexved, had ſet out with ſaying, that a ſyſtem had 
been called for, and was now objected to when 
produced; but what was that fyſkem? A. mot 
compendious one indeed, which muſt be com- 
priled in theſe few words: Give India to me for 


free 
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pve years certain, and I will manage it for you. No 
leſs than three different grounds had been laid, on 
three different days, for this enormous delign, 
At the opening of the ſeſſion, it was, grounded on 
a deſcription of Mr. Haſtings's condu&, which 
he, who had laboured hard in the ſervice of the 
Houſe, and had ſerved his apprenticeſhip to that 
dufineſs, would undertake to ſhew was, in many 
inſtances, without ſolid foundation, and in every 
inſtance, exaggerated, although he condemned 
the policy in many points. This, howeyer, was 
a work of great detail, and not then neceſſary, 
On a ſubſequent day, it was grounded on the ſup- 
poſed bankruptcy of the Company, and it was now 
grounded by the Honourable Gentleman on a ra- 
dical defect in the ſyſtem, Ho came that radical 
defect, which muſt ever have been operating, to 
have been reſerved for his diſcovery ? The truth 
was, that miſcondu& of ſervants, extortion, and 
radical defect of ſyſtem, where there was {ome 
ground for them, were the hackneyed pleas for 
ſubverting the rights of men; they were the pre- 
cile grounds upon which that moſt infatnous of all 
inſtances, the Qzo Warranto, againſt the City of 
London, hinted at by the Counſel, was ground- 
ed. The ſimilarity of the arguments then and 
now uſed, was as ſinking as the reſemblance 
of the caſes themſelves; and he could not help 
reading two or three paſſages of the Attorney 
| | General's 
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General's ily, which was the . epitome of 
the argument now uſed by the Miniſter and his 
friend.. It was ſo cloſe, that even the ſtale allu- 
fion of the phyſician and his patient was omitted, 
bat he believed it would be for the future, after an 
obſervation made by a gentleman, whoſe good 
ſenſe could only be exceeded by his good humour 
when he obſerved, that this Bill called in fifteen 
doctors to a patient requiring ſome aſſiſtance, who 
began by bleeding, vomitting, and bliſtering, and 
binding him in a ſtrait waiſtcoat. Mr. Macdonald 
here read the paſſages, changing the word Cty for 
Company, which were exactly appofite, and ended 
with theſe words of the Attorney General, that he 
was only gently laying his hands upon their Charter for 
ther cure. 

He proceeded to advert to Mr. Erſkine's diſ- 
tinction between the Tight to violate the charter, 
and the policy of doing it, and faid the diſtinction 
was ſound, but that when he, Mr. Erſkine talked 
of its having been maintained, that charters were 
immulable, by thoſe who themſelves had brought 
in a bill, ſtripping the proprietors of all their 
chartered rights, he aſcribed to them moſl unmean- 
ing uff, which they never had the folly to aſſert, 
and was miſtaken in the fact, as to the bill alluded 
to. | | 

The doctrine reſpecting the infringement of 
charters was ſimple and well known either ex- 
N treme 
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treme of the propoſition was. abſurd, either 
they v were to be altered, much lefs cancelled with- 
out ceremony, or that they were never in any 
poſſible caſe to be meddled with—The true line 
Was, that ſtate neceſſity would juſtify an alteration, 

provided that it were ſtrictly commenſurate to the 
29S The reaſon was obvious, becauſe where 
two parties contracted i in the ordinary way, nei- 
cher of them had the power to infringe or annuli it, 
but a third tribunal muſt be reſorted to: heren 
in a « caſe of a contract with the public, the one 
party Was compleatly i in the power of the other. 
It was then the true queſtion i in the preſent caſe, 
whether, it was neceſſary to cut down the char. 
ter, root and branch, or whether many amend- 
mehts, far ſhort of ſo deſperate a violation of con- 
tract, would not be fufficient. He contended that 
the bill brought in laſt year proved that they 
would, and av owed himſelf to have had a great 
hand in the formation of that bill, and would 
refer to it to prove that the interference of the 
ſtockholders, was infringed in the ſingle inſtance of 
having. no ſhare i in chaſing the ſuperior; ſervants in 
India. He proceeded to obſerve on that bill at 
ſome length, in order to ſhew that none other than 
negative or preventive powers, ſuch as thoſe of 
recalling the ſervants in India, or diſapproving the 
choice of the Directors, were given to the Mini- 
tiers, and that to conſolidate the governing power 
| there, 
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there, and regulate it here, together __ an anxi- 
ous attention to the rights of the natives, were the 
leading objects of it. But, ſaid he, advert to the 
political conſequences of the preſent bill. Influ- 
ence ariſing from a patronage of near two mil- 
lions a year is to be thrown into the hands of a 
particular party, which means a particular Minfeer, 
for a leaſe of five years. Mr. Erſkine, he obſerv- 
ed, had accuſed thoſe who. viewed this in two dif- 
ferent lights, of inconſiſtency. Some ſuppoſing it 
to be adverſe to the power of the Crown, others 
the direct reverſe. But the confufion was of his 
own creating ; for when coupled with the legiti- 
mate influence cf the Crown, it was plain it muſt 
add to it tenfold ; but if this baſtard influence 
ſhould be contraſted by thoſe ſubjects to whom it 
was to be leaſed, with the legitimate influence of 
the Crown, a conflict would enſue, which might 
cruſh this conſlitution in the ſhock. He reminded 
Gentlemen of the diſguſt with which he had re- 
peatedly heard, that the bankrupt Nabob of Arcot, 

as he had been ſtiled in the debate, had thruſt five 
or fix members into that Houſe. What then was 
to be expected from the ſovereign of Bengal, Ba- 


har, and Orixa, of our  Circars, and. other poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Carnatic, or on the coaſt of Ma- 


labar; from the univerſal and excluſive merchant 
to India and China, and the Commiſſioners of a 
walt landing army, and g great trading fleet! Gen- 
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tlemen muſt think that the ancient conſtitution 
of mutual ſervices and kindneſſes, which have 
long bound them and their counties and boroughs 
together, would ſoon be broken through by a 
candidate furniſhed with a ticket from an Indian 
Commiſſioner, who might promiſe every thing, 
and readily perform a great deal. That he ne 
ver ſhould give his conſent to a meaſure which mult 
have this effect; and which left it uncertain 
here the reverſion of this irreſiſtible power was to 
fall; that he ſhould on every occaſion, and in 
every ſtage of it, man/bus pedibuſque, oppoſe a Bill, 
which left the Crown indeed where it was, but 
placed the ſceptre in another hand. Mr. Mac- 
donald concluded with a handſome apology to 
the Houſe for their indulgence and attention. 

Mr. Demp- Mr. Dempſter ſaid, this was one of the greatelt 
and moſt important queſtions that ever came be- 
fore the Pouſe. He hoped, therefore, it would 
be deliberately diſcuſſed and wiſely decided. With 
regard to the violation of charters, he declared, 
he thought all chartered rights ſhould be held in- 
violable, the rights derived from one charter only 
excepted. He ſaid he meant the charter of the 
Eaſt India Company. That was the ſingle char- 
ter that ought in his mind to be deſtroyed. for the 
ſake of this country, for the ſake of India, and 
for the ſake of humanity. He complimented 
Lord John Cavendiſh on his wiſh declared in the 

Houle 
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Houſe more than once, that every European was 
driven out of India, and that we only enjoyed the | 
commerce of that part of Afia, in like manner 
as we enjoyed that of China. He lamented that 
the navigation to India had ever been diſcovered, | 
and conjured Miniſters to abandon all idea of ſo- | 
vereignty in that quarter of the globe. It would, 

he ſaid, be much wiſer for them to make ſome 

one of the native Princes king of the country, 

and to leave India to itſelf. After cautioning the 

Houſe againſt running down the Court of Pro- 

prietors, Mr. Dempſter ſaid, he ſaw which way 

the Houſe was inclined, and therefore he ſhould 
withdraw, as he would not vote againſt his prin- 

eiples for the throne of Delhi. | 

Mr. Thornton made a ſhort ſpeech againſt the Tha 
Bill, and in ſupport of the motion of n. 

ment. | 
Sir Henry Fletcher declared, he entirely agreed jo? 

with the Honourable Gentleman that ſpoke laſt | 
but one (Mr. Dempſter) that it was one of the 
greatelt queſtions that ever came before that 
Houſe. But let them view it ſo far as it reſpected 
India, there they would find that Providence had 
placed under the. Britiſn government upwards of 
twenty millions of people, who had a right to be 
well governed, and agreeable to their own laws 
and cuſtoms ; he alſo agreed with the Honour- 
able Gentleman, that it would have been much 
f better 
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better for this, country, and for Furope | in gene. 
ral, if the navigation to the Eaſt Indies had never 
preſent PROM: there and at 1 9 84 bi could 
rot agree with the Honourable Gentleman, that it 
would be right to give up their polleſſions there, 
for were they to evacuate them, ſome other Euro- 
pean nation would ſeize them, moſt probably 
France, and then this nation, once ſo glorious, hay- 
ing loft her weltern and eaſtern empires, would be- 
come inſignificant i in the eyes of Europe and the 
world. Seeing the queſtion in this. great national 
point of view, he the day before had reſigned the 
high fituation, which he held at another place, 
that his mind might be free and open to 
judge of a queſtion of ſuch great importance. 
Sir Henry ſaid, he would now take a very ſhort 
view of the preſent ſtate of our affairs in India; 
our laſt advices ſaid, that the Mahrattah peace was 
concluded; he wiſhed that might be caſe ; there 
were ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances” attending it, 
and one open breach of it, by the capture of one 
of our ſhips, ſome months after the ratification ; 
but, however, our orders were given for the reſto- 
ration of all our conqueſts to the Marattahs, and 

a new treaty was negociating, and far advanced 
with Mad. Sindie for a partition of the dominions 
of Tippoo Saib, the fucceſſor of Hyder Ally, 


ſkould he not actept the terms ſtipulated for bim 
0 2 


rt 


in the Mabrattah treaty. Tippoo Saib, ſo far from 
claiming any benefit from that treaty, marched 
lis army rapidly. to, bis northern provinces, which | 
were invaded by. Our Amy under General Mat- 
thews ; he-fqung the provinee. of Bednour taken, 
and our army diſperſed. all over it, which, with 
their General, ſurrender to him; and all the pro- 
vince, except Mangulore and ons {mall place, with 
their garriſons, by laſt advices, , were in his hands. 
Mangulore was beſieged, and we Ws ſending re> 
inforcements to their aſſiſtancę. We had allo - 
invaded his ſouthern provinces with another army 
by the way of Tanjour. The peace: of Europe 
was known. in India; we had gay a large force 0 
ſpare on the Coromandel coaſt, and ſhould the 
partition treaty go on, it was unpaſhble for any 
one to lay. where this war might end. Ihe 
Nizam and the, Rajah of Bejar, Were well kpaywn 
to be much diſguſted at the Mahratta treaty made. 
by Sindie, and ſhould they join theip forces io Tip- 
poo Sab, the war might be long and. ruinous. 
Such was, Sir Henry declared, the preſent fate of 
the war in India, and it was, welt known, the dif-- 


agreements that ſuſibſted between, all gur on go- 
vernments, which had been carried to alarming 


lengths. For all theſe reaſons, reſpecting Indie. 


he thought it abſolutely neceſſary that ſomething, 
ſhould be done immediately, to form a regular 


and permanent government for that country, 


He 


ys ns 
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and ordered the Court of Directors to reſcind 


He would: now take a : ſhort view of the queſtion 
at home. The Secret Committee of that Houſe, 
after ſitting above a year, enquiring into the cauſes 
of the war in India, came to many reſolutions 
which the Houſe adopted in May, 1782, one of 
which was, that the Eaſt-India Directors ought to 
remove the Governors of Bengal and Bombay.— 
The Court of Ditectors, in conſequence, began 
an enquiry into their conduct. The General 
Court of Proprietors met ſoon after, and came to 
a reſolution, that the Court of Directors ſhould 
not carry into effect any reſolution they might 
come to, reſpeRing thoſe gentlemen, without firſt 
reporting to them—in October following, the 
Court came to reſolutions, and laid them before 
the Court of Proprietors, agreeable to their order, 
The C ourt of Proprietors diſapproved of them, 


them, and tranſmit the whole proceedings to India. 

The Court of Directors complied, and agree- 
able to act of Parliament, tranſmitted their letter 
io his Majeſty's Secretary of State for his approval 
The Secretary diſapproved the letter, forbid it 
going to India, and laid the whole before Parlia- 
ment, by order of his Majeſty, at the beginning of 
laſt ſeſſions. The general peace of Europe at that 
time n the whole of the attention of Par- 
lament, India affairs were neglected, till the 


— neceſſities of the Company compelled 
2 them 
. 
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them to apply to Parliament for pecuniary relief, 
Parliament ſtill wiſhing to go into the India buſi- 
neſs, that ſeſſion granted the Compay then only a 
temporary relief of 500, oool. on their own bonds; 
this he thought was in the month of April. 
Public buſineſs ſtill engaging the attention of Par- 
liament, and India buſineſs not coming on, and 
the neceſſities of the Company being ſtill preſſing, 
they urged the Houſe for further aſſiſtance; and 
the conſideration of that day was, that the India 
buſineſs was of ſuch' a magnitude, that if entered 
into at that late ſeaſon, it might keep the Houſe 
fiting a great part of the Summer, and perhaps 
have a very ſmall attendance. The Houſe again 
agreed to give the Company a further temporary 
alliſtance of about 1, 200, oool. by poſtponement 
of Cuſtom and Exchequer bills, which paſſed 
into an a& the beginning of July, and which Sir 
Henry ſaid, he thought expired forty days after 
the meeting of the preſent ſeſſions of Parliament. 
Thus it was, that the queſtion of the India 
buſineſs forced itſelf upon the Houſe through 
neceſſity, and the Houſe in its wiſdom was bound 
to fix ſome permanent regulation at home and 

abroad. £05664! | 
It had been faid, that the bill gave no pecu- 
nary relief to the Company; it was true it did 
not. It was a bill of regulation, but it would be 
an act of madneſs to make regulations for the 
5 "WR Company, 
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Company, and with- hold the relief neceſſary to 
carry the regulation into effect; he therefore could 
not doubt but Adminiſtration intended a full relief 
to the Company, and he was clear that the Pro. 
prietors had an undoubted right to an eight per 
cent. dividend. This was his opinion, and he 
thought he was well founded in it, when he knew 
that the public had received about 2,500,000], 
fince we got poſſeſſion of the territorial acquiſitions, 
and the Company, on an average, had had 3 
fmaller dividend fince than before the acquiſitions, 
Sir Henry therefore thought they had a right to 
an eight per. cent. dividend, even if the difference 
between ſix and eight per cent. were to be paid by cl 
Government itſelf. TAs P. 

Much had been ſaid about the bh of the 8 
Company, and the influence ir might give to his t 
Majeſty's Miniſters. He had been in the higheſt k 
ſituations of the Company in three adminiſtrations, 8 
and he did declare to that Houſe, that he hat il * 
never found in any of thoſe adminiſtrations any r 
attempts to take the patronage. out of its uſual c 
courſe. There was, Sir Henry faid, a known and 
allowed patronage given by the Directors to bis 
Majeſty's Miniſters for their affiſtance in India 
affairs, and he never knew _ e to e 
beyond it. it 

Upon the whole, 1 be did 8 ths 
| n neceſlities of the ray at home and 

in abroad, 
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abroad, and the want of regulation, he ſaid, he 
maſt be for the commitment of the bill. 


The Hon. Mr. Fraſer ſaid, he found himſelf Mr. Fraſer- 


called upon to give his vote, and if he gave a 
ſilent one, he might be liable to miſconſtruttion : 
he therefore begged the indulgence of the Houle to 
hear his reaſons for the vote he ſhould give, in 
one ſingle obſervation ; that ſince it was exploded 
univerſally, as abſurd, in all modern governments, 
to have a dominion within another, over which 
the parent ſtate had no controul, and as the 
mighty: empire of India was of that nature, fraught 
with fatal powers to do injuries abroad, and miſ- 
chiefs at home, it was high time to regulate thoſe 
powers, ſo as that one government might direct 
and rule the whole; he ſhould therefore vote for 
the bill's going into the Committee, not that he 
knew it was the belt poſſible, but that he felt the 
object he had mentioned mult be obtained; re- 
ſerving to himſelf the power, when it was com- 
mitted, to object to any part of it, which he 
could not in his conſcience approve. 


Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. ſaid, that the fituation, ur. $-muet 
in which he flood as a Director of the Ealt- India h. 


Company, called upon him to defend thole ac- 
counts, which, through the mil-ſtarement of the 
Right Hon. Secretary, tended to miſlead the 
judgment of that Houſe : and that he would ha- 
zard his reputation to prove the authenticity of 

| O 2 thoſe 


t 


long as they were permitted to deliberate in that 


thoſe accounts by evidence at the Bar. He wy 
proceeding to ſtate a detail of the accounts, when 

the clamour was ſo loud for the queſtion, that it 

was impoſſible for him to be heard ; but when they 

were again called to order, he ſaid, that he did 

not wonder that thoſe, who were willing to be. 
heve the ſtatement of the Right Hon. Secretary to 
be true, ſhould be defirous that no other informa. 
tion ſhould be offered to thoſe, who came there 
to give an impartial deciſion upon the merits or 
injuſtice of the bill. Nay, he did not wonder, 
that they appeared ſo anxious to diſſolve that al. 
ſembly without obtaining a true knowledge of the 
Company's affairs, as he diſcovered by their con- 
duQ, through the whole of that buſineſs, ſuch an 
indecent eagerneſs to divide the ſpoils. But be- 
ing again interrupted, by the clamour for the 
queſtion, he with ſome warmth obſerved, that 
though he had not the abilities of a Cataline to 
attract the attention of the Houſe, he truſted he 
had the ſpirit, the virtue, the common ſenſe and 
ſober reaſon of a citizen of Rome. And that as 


Houſe, he would ſpeak his ſentiments with free- 
dom; but if that bill ſhould paſs into a law, he 
ſhould not be ſurprized to ſee an armed force 
behind the Chair, to overawe its deliberations: 
and that in ſach a caſe he ſhould come prepared, 
and he truſted every other perſon would, who 


coincided 


[tor 1 

coincided with him in opinion, with that which 
alone would be neceſſary, and which was the re- 

quiſite of a Poliſh Diet—Courage. But as the 
attention of the Houſe had been ſo much exhauſted 

by the length of the debate, he would deliver his 
opinion in confutation of the Right Honourable 
Secretary's aſſertion in the other ſtages of the bill; 
but muſt ſay it was ſomewhat extraordinary that 

they objected to the queſtion of adjournment for a 
ſhort time, and yet at the ſame time would not 

| permit any Gentleman to correct ſtatements. 

Mr. Smith was proceeding through a detail of 
figures, but the Houſe being extremely fatigued, 
and the clock ſhewing it was half paſt four in the 
morning, the cry of the que/izon was ſo loud, that 
Mr. Smith, after in vain complaining of the in- 
| juſtice of the Houſe's refuſing to hear him defend 
himſelf, and the reſt of the DireQors, defiſted, 
and ſaid, he would take a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of offering what he meant to have ſaid, to 
their conſideration. | 


Mr. Alderman Town/hend roſe with ſome warmth cc. Alder- 


to reprobate ſuch conduct in the Houſe, which he 
ſaid was both unſcemly and unjuſt. That having 
heard the Secretary of State attack the Court of 
Directors, and charge them with groſs fallacy, it 
became their indiſpenſible duty to hear an Ho- 
nourable Member, who was one of the Directors, 
make his defence. 


Mr. 


=} nas} 
U Smiths Mr. Smith thanked the Alderman for his inter- 
poſition, but finding that the Houſe wiſhed to 


riſe, he faid, he would poſtpone what he had to 
ſay, till the next time the bill came. under conſi- 


deration. 

The Houſe then divided on the 0 of 
Adjournment, | 
Noes, — — 229 
Ayes, — — 120 


* 


Majority againſt the Adjournment 109 


The following is a corrett liſt of the diviſion on 
the motion of the adjournment ; 
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h AUTHENTIC LIST of the MEMBERS 
who divided AGAINST ihe EAST INDIA 


BILL. 


1 


On the FIRST DIVISION. 


Arden, Pepper, 


Newton, Hants 


Arcedeckne, Chaloner, Wallingford 


Aubrey, John, 
Apſley, Lord, 
Baring, John, 
Bankes, Henry, 
Boyd, John, 
Bulkeley, Lord, - 
Beautoy, Henry, 
Brudenell, Geo. Brid. 
Burton, Francis, 
Barne, Barne, 

Brett, Charles, 
Bond, John, 

Boone, Charles, 
Bouverie, Hon. W. H. 
Bootle, Rich. Wilbr. 
Barrington, John, 
Clayton, William, 
Cocks, T. Somers, 
Dawes, John, 
Dimſdale, Baron, 
Drake, William, 
Drake, Will. junior, 
Duncombe, Henry, 
Dalrymple, Hugh, 
Dundas, Henry, 
Eſtwick, Samuel, 


Wallingford 
Cirenceſter 
Exeter 
Corff Caſtle 
Wareham 
Angleſea 


Mlinehead 
Rutlandſhire 


Heyteſbury 
Dunwich 
Dartmouth 


Corff Caſtle 


Aſhburton 
New Sarum 
Cheſter © 
Newton, Hants 
Marlow 
Weſtlooe 
Tregony 
Hertford 
Agmondeſham 
Ditto 
Yorkſhire 
Haddingtonſhire 
Edinburghſhire 
Weſtbury 
Ferguſon, 
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Ferguſon, Sir Adam Airſhire 
Fleming, Sir Mich. Le, Weſtmorland 
Gaſcoyne, Bamber, Truro 

_ Gaſcoyne, Bamb. jun. Liverpool 
Garforth, John Baynes, Cockermouth 
Groſvenor, Thomas, , Cheſter 
Gipps, George, Canterbury 
Gilbert, Thomas, Litchfield 
Gardiner, Sir J. Wh. Weſtbury 
Grenville, Hon. W. W. Buckingham 


Graham, Lord, Richmond 
Grenville, James, Buckingham 
Galway, Lord, Fork 

Hyde, Lord, Helſtone 


Hopkins, Richard, Thetford 
Herbert, Henry Arth. Eaſt Grinſtead 
Harley, Rt. Hon. Tho. Herefordſhire 
Hill, Sir Richard, Shropſhire 
Hill, Noel, Ditto 
Honywood, Filmer, Kent 
Howard, Sir George, Stamford 
Jackſon, Richard, New Romney 
Jenkinſon, Rt. Hon. C. Saltaſh 


Jervis, Sir John, Launceſton 
Johnſon, George, Leſtwithiel 
Kemp, Thomas, Lewes 


Knightley, Lucy, Northamptonſhire 


Kenyon, Lloyd, Hindon 
Lowther, Sir James, Cumberland 
Lowther, James, Weſtmorland 
Lowther, William, Carliſle 
Lowther, John, Cockermouth 
Lenox, Lord George, Suſſex 
Leighton, Sir Charlton, Shrewſbury 
Lewes, Sir Watkin, London 


Muncaſter, 


P 


A 


Muncaſter, 3 ener Port 
Mawbey, Sir } A rry 

Medley, George, Eaſt Grinſtead 
M'Pherſon, James, Cametford _ 
Martin, James, Tewkeſbury 
M'Donald, Arch. Newcaſtle under Line 
Marſham, Hon. Charles, Kent 

Mackreth, Robert, Caſtle Riſing 

Mahon, Lord, Chipping Wycombe 


Neville, Rich. Aldw. Reading 
Norton, Hon. Edward, Haſlemere 


Ord, Thomas, 
Phipps, James, 


Ayleſbury 
Peterborough 


Pratt, Hon. John Jeff. Bath 


Perceval, Hon. C. G. 
Peirſe, Henry, 
Pulteney, William, 
Powys, Thomas, 


Launceſton 


Northallerton 
Shrewſbury 
Northamptonſhire 


Pennyman, Sir James, Beverley 


Praed, William, 
Phillipſon, Richard, 
Pitt, Thomas, 


St. Ives 
Eye 
Old Sarum 


Powney, Pen, Portlock, Windſor 


Palk, Sir Robert, 
Pitt, William, - 
Pochin, William, 


Robinſon, Hon. Fred. 


Rolle, John, 

Rous, Sir John, 
Robinſon, Charles, 
Scott, John, 

Sykes, Sir Francis, 
Sutton, John, 

Steele, Thomas, 
Symons, Sir Richard, 


Aſhburton 
Appleby 
Leiceſterſhire 
Ripon 
Devonſhire 
Suffolk 
Canterbury 
Weobly 
Shafteſbury 
Newark 
Chicheſter - 
Hereford 


Sutton, 


— 7 or 7 i ne — 2 — 
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Sutton, George, Grantham... 
Smith, Abel, St. Ives 
Smyth, Sir Robert, Colcheſter 


Selwyn, Geo. Aug. Luggerſhall 


Smith, Samuel, jun. IIcheſter 
Selwyn, William, Whitchurch 
Scott, Thomas, Bridport 
Smith, Robert, Nottingham 
Shuckburgb, Sir G. A. W. Warwickſhire 
Tudway, Clement, Wells 


Townſend, James, Calne 
Thornton, Henry, Southwark 
Tempeſt, John, Durham City 
Thiſtlethwayte, Robert, Hants 
Townſon, John, Milbourn Port 


Wilberforce, William, Kingtton upon Hull 
Wake, Sir William, Bedtord 
Wraxall, Nath. Will. Hindon 
Whitbread, Samuel, Bedford 


Wilkes, John, _ Middleſex © 
Wray, Sir Cecil, Weſtminſter 
Yorke, Philip Cambridgeſhire 


Elliot, Ed. ]. St. Germain's 
Yonge, Sir 68 Teller ? Honiton 


Total - Againſt the Bill 120. 


ke b ih following GenTLEMENn voted againſt the 
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On. de SECOND DIVISION. =» 1 


Stewart, Hon, Keith, 
Hammet, Benjamin, 
Lawley, Sir Robert, 


Stanhope, W. Spencer, Haſlemere 
Adeane, James Wor. 


Fuller, John Fg 


On the THIRD DIVISION. 


Mulgrave, Lord, 
Phipps, Hon. C. 
Cotton, Sir R. 
Ackland, john, 
Sloper, Will. Charles, 
Flood, Henry, 
Hamilton, James, 
Sinclair, John, 
Pringle, John, 
Johnſon, Peter, 
Sawbridge, John, 
Curtis, John, 


St. Albans 


Wigtownſhire 
Taunton 


Warwickſhire 


Cambridge 
Southampton 


* 
. d 


Huntingdon 
Scarborough 
Cheſhire 

Bridgewater 


Wincheſter 
Eaſtlooe 

Bute, &c. 
Selkirkſhire 
Kirkcudbright 
London 
Wells 
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As it was found impraQticable to pro- 
cure a Liſt of thoſe Members who voted FOR 
the Eaſt India Bill, in ſufficient Time to form 
2 Part of the preſent Publication, the Reader 
is hereby informed, that ſuch a Liſt, together 
with the Names of the Abſentees, are now 
preparing, and will be ſubjoined to The Com- 
Plete Account of the Debate on the India Bill, 
in the Houſe of Peers; -a Work which will 
be publifhed by Authority, and conſequently 
with that Degree of Accuracy which the inte- 
reſting Nature of the Subject requires. 


— — 


'HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


ue. December 1, e 


PT HE Houle having met purſuant to thats 
adjournment on Thurſday laſt, about four o'clock, - 


Mr, Secretary Fox moved the order of the day, Mr. Fon. 


2 reſolving itſelf into a Committee on, the Bill 

r“ veſting the affairs of the Eaſt India Company in 
7 Hands of certain Commiſſioners, for the benefit of 
the Proprietors and the Public ;” and the order of the 
day being accordingly read, Mr. Fox moved, 
« That the Speaker do leave the chair.” 


ſpeech, with apologizing for venturing to ſay any 
thing upon a bill of ſo much importance, after 
thoſe who had oppoſed it hitherto, had been ac- 
cuſed of ill motives for their conduct. He ob- 
ſerved, that the Right Hon: Gentleman, on the 
day that he had ſo very ably opened the bill to 
the Houſe, had laid in his claim to have it con- 
ſdered, not as a perſonal queſtion, but as a queſ- 
tion of general policy and expediency, he ſhould 
conſider it thereforg as no perſonal queſtion, but 
9 enter upon the diſcuſſion of its principle, 


which 


* 
— » 


Mr. Powys then roſe, and began a very able Mr. Powys; 
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As it was found impraticable to pro- 
cure a Liſt of thoſe Members who voted FOR 
the Eaſt India Bill, in ſufficient Time to form 
2 Part of the preſent Publication, the Reader 
is hereby informed, that ſuch a Liſt, together 
with the Names of the Abſentees, are now 
preparing, and will be ſubjoined to The Com- 
plete Account of the Debate on the India Bill, 
in the Houſe of Peers; a Work which will 
be publiſhed by Authority, and conſequently 
with that Degree of Accuracy which the inte- 
reſting Nature of the Subject requires. 


— — — — — 


"HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Mok, December 1, 7783. 


Ty; HE Houle having met purſuant to 1 
adjournment on Thurſday laſt, about four o'clock, 
Mr. Secretary Fox moved the order of the day, zur. Fox 
lor reſolving itſelf into a Committee on the Bill 
for © veſting the affairs of the Eaſt India Company in 
the Hands of certain Commiſſioners, for the benefit of 
the Proprietors and the Public ;” and the order of the 
day being accordingly read, Mr. Fox 1 
% That the Speaker do leave the chair.” 

Mr. Powys then roſe, and began a very able Mr. Powys; 
ſpeech, with apologizing for venturing to ſay any 
thing upon a bill of ſo much importance, after 
thoſe who had oppoſed it hitherto, had been ac- 
cuſed of ill motives for their conduct. He ob- 
ſerved, that the Right Hon; Gentleman, on the 
day that he had ſo very ably opened the bill to 
the Houle, had laid in his claim to have it con- 
ſidered, not as a perſonal queſtion, but as a queſ- 
tion of general policy and expediency, he ſhould 
conſider it thereforg as no perſonal queſtion, but 
would enter upon the diſcuſſion of its principle, 


which 
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which he took to be the proper buſineſs of that 
day. He went on to ſay, that he had read the re- 
ports of the two Committees, that had been ap- 
pointed by that Houſe to inveſtigate the ſtate of 
affairs in India, and had not only received a 
great deal of ſatisfaction from the very able and 
ingenious tile in which the reports were drawn, 
but from the ſound policy and humanity of the 
reaſonings they contained. The reports allo af- 
forded, he was free to acknowledge, a confide- 
table ſhare of old i information. He had read 
them with attention, and was convinced, from 
having ſo carefully peruſed them, that ſome re- 
form with regard to India, was actually neceſſary, 
but he did not recollett that a ſingle ſyllable in 
the reports pointed to ſuch a meaſure of reform as 
the bill brought i in by the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; a bill, that in the moſt cruel and wanton 
manner proceeded to a violation of the rights of 
the Eaſt India Company, ſanctioned by charters, 
and recognized by repeated acts of Parliament, 
and to a direct ſeizure of their property, involving 
at the ſame time an alarming attack on the inde- 
pendence of that Houſe, and upon the very exif 
tence of the conſtitution. . The Right Honourable 
Gentleman who brought in th- bill, had defended 
it on the plea of neceſſity. Could any neceſſity 
warrant ſuch a bill, or had the neceſſity for any 
bill been proved? On what had the Right He- 

nourable 
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nourable Gentleman reſted bis argument, -ir! or- 
der to eſtabliſh the fact, that there exiſted a ne- 
ceſſity for a bill of regulation ? On two points: 
the miſ- management of the Company's affairs 
at home, and the diſobedience of their ſervants 
abroad. To what had the Right Honourable 
Gentleman aſcribed both theſe ?—To the fault of 
the Directors and the Governor-General. Had 
either of them been puniſhed? No. What ſaid 
the bill—annihilate the Directors. Where was 
the analogy? Upon looking back to the Journals 
he ſaw a reſolution to recall Mr. Haſtings. Had 
it been complied with? No. He charged the non- 
compliance not merely on the Court of Directors, 
but on the then Firſt Lord of the Treaſury and 
the Secretaries of State, and on every Firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury and Secretary of State. from 1773 
downwards. Before. the Houſe proceeded to 
adopt a bill ſo deſpotic as that then before them, 
ought they not to examine- and to aſcertain the 
extent of the neceſſity that called for it, and pro- 
portion their remedy to that extent? Could 
no means be hit upon leſs violent that thoſe 
propoled in the bill, to infuſe a ſpirit of 
activity and vigour into the conſtitution. of 
the Adminiſtration of the Company's affairs here; 
and to reſtore ſubordination and obedience of or- 
ders in India, 
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Mr. Powys ſaid, he thought there might: nay, 
ſo caſy was it, to ſee what would cure the com- 
plaints of diſobedience in India, that it had even 
ſtruck him, and he would ſtate it to the Houſe, 
By a reſolution which they had come to in 1782, 
on the propoſition of the Chairman of one of the 
two India Committees, it was declared, as the 
opinion of the Houſe, that Mr. Haſtings ſhould 
be recalled. - Let that Gentleman be recalled, 
and when he came home, ſend him back again; 
but take care to join Mr. Francis with him. Thus 
make a new coalition, The Mahratra war being 
at an end, the topic of their former difference 
was no more, and they might agree together, and 
terve their country well in future; the violence 
and vigour of one of theſe two Gentlemen, 
would be corrected and meliorated by the ſlow- 
neſs and moderation of the other. Having thus 
raiſed a laugh at the expence of the preſent Mi- 
niftry, Mr. Powys proceeded more ſeriouſly to 
argue the principle of the bill under conſidera- 
tion, which he reprobated and condemned in the 
ſevereſt terms. He went into a compariſon be- 
tween the bill propoſed by Mr. Dundas (the. 
Chairman of the Select Committee) laſt year, and 
the bill then under conſideration. As obedience 
of orders in India, and activity in the manage- 
ment of the Company's affairs at home, were the 
8 8 to 
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two matters, which the reports upon the table 


complained of, as wanting to give the admini- 


ſtration of the Company's affairs the neceſſary 


effect, he contended; that the learned Gentle 


man's bill was fully adequate to the purpoſe ; ant 
aſked, Why the powers intended to be veſted in 


the Septemvirate by the bill, might not with as 


much probability: of advantage to the public, be 
veſted in the preſent Directors? He ſaid, he the 
rather aſked this, becauſe he underſtood, that 
fome of the Directers were deſigned to be con- 


verted into Commiſſioners. He alluded alfo to a 


noble Earl, who had been mentioned to him, as 

likely to be placed at the head of the Board, For 
thar noble Lord he profeſſed the greateſt eſteem 
and reſpeft, He revered his character, he ac- 
knowledged his integrity, and he admired his 
abilities. The noble Earl, he ſaid, was capable. 


of adorning any ſtation, and lending dignity and 


weight to any Board at which he preſided; but, 
convinced as he was of this, he could not ſuffer 
perſonal ſriendſhip or partiality to warp his judg- 
ment, or induce him to approve an inſtitution, 
that appeared to him to be neither wiſe nor ne- 
ceſſary, but which was, in fact, raſh, deſpotic, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the country. 
Having reaſoned upon its general tendency, with 


an infinite degree of acuteneſs, he ſaid, he might 


be pertaitted to look at the quarter from whence ir 
2 came: 


1 


came: Mr. Powys then entered into a ſeries of 
{arcaſtic remarks on the bill's having been E 
ſented by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in- 

| ſtead of the Secretary of the Home Department. 
Not, he declared, that he was ſorry to ſee the 
activity and vigour of that Right Honourable 


Gentleman exerted, whether in the execution of 


his own, duty, or that of his noble Colleague; 
the more it pervaded every department of Admi- 
niſtration, he was convinced it would be ſo much 
the better for the country. But was the Houſe 
to conſider it as a fair acknowledgment on the 
part of the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, of his 
conſcious inferiority. Having reaſoped upon this, 
he declared, the Principle of the bill proved who 
was its parent, and therefore, he could not help 
ſaying; though * it was the voice of Jacob, he 


„ ,was ſure it was the hand of Efav.” Mr. Powys. 


made many. quotations from Latin authors, and. 
others, to illuſtrate his argument, and dwelt for 
a conſiderable time on the enormous, unprece- 
dented, and unconſtitutional influence that the 
bill would create, and place in the hands of the 


Miniſter, if it paſſed into a law. He ſaid, he 
had three ſeflions ago voted, that the influence 
of the Crown was too largely increaſed, and had 


lent his ſupport to its diminution. This had been 


in ſome degree effected; but what was the pro- 


portion Us influence diminiſhed by the deſtruction 
of 
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of a few Boards, compared to the influence that 
would be created, by putting the Miniſter in 
poſſeſſion of the whole patronage” of the Eaſt- 
India Company. He enlarged: upon this very 
conſiderably; and ſaid, if the Right Honourable 
Gentleman who drew the Bill of Reform, that 
even went ſo far as to leſſen the ſplendour of the 

Crown, and curtail the expences of the Civil Liſt 
for the ſake of œconomy, had founded his plan 
of that day in ſincerity, he could not but join 
him in reprobating and oppoſing a bill, that would 
obviouſly create much more influence now than 
had been taken away, and place it, not in the 
executive government, where reſponſibility was 
lodged by the conſtitution, but where it might 
be exerciſed under the direction, and for the ſer- 
vice of the preſent Miniſter, without his having 
the reſponſibility for its abuſe, If the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman oppoſite to him, had not 
been a man of ſuch known moderation, he ſhould 
not have wondered, if people were to put words 
to this effect into the Right tHonourable Gentle- 
man's mouth, and reaſon for him thus: I have 
now, forced myſelf into a moſt exaſted ſtation; I 
have formed ſuch connexions with many of the 
firſt families in the kingdom, families of the 
higheſt rank, and moſt diſtinguiſhed characters, 
who are all combined to ſupport ny adminiſtra- 
tjon; my power therefore is unbounded, and in 
| order 


| 
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order ſtill more to ſtrengthen my ſituation, I have 
joined a party, the head of which I had driven 
two years ago from the helm of government, by 


my unremitted exertions for years together. Sa- 


tisfied as I am, however, that in ſo doing, I ſap- 
ped the foundation of the intereſt of the patty 
J have now joined, and weakened them conſi- 
derably; I will take the advantage of the zenith 
of my power, to atone. for that deficiency, and 
will build me a golden fortreſs in the midſt of the 
land of promiſe. That fortreſs I will not only 


render impregnable, but garriſon with a ſelect 


number of picked friends, and choſen adherents, 
on whoſe zeal and attachment I can” ſafely rely: 
Thus ſhall I make my ſituation permanent, and 
ſecure myſelf from all future danger. Mr. Powys 
ſaid, he thanked God the fortreſs was not finiſh- 
ed, though this modern Babel almoſt reached: the 


clouds already, the ſhoulders of that Houſe had 


been galled with carrying bricks and mortar to 


it. He hoped, however, the Houſe would pre- 
vent its completion. He had every reſpect for 


the Right Honourable Gentleman's talents, that 


was his due; but he wiſhed to ſee him the ſer- 
vant of his Sovereign, and not his maſter. He 


added a great variety of other pointed and per- 


ſonal remarks, and urged the violation of the 
Company's charter, as a matter truly alarming. 
After reaſoning upon this point with great energy, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Powys earneſtly deprecated any farther pro- 
greſs with the Bill, recommending, that inſtead of 
purſuing ſuch a Bill any farther, a clauſe ſhould be 
grafted on the Regulating Bill (which he declared 
he highly approved, and believed it would meet 
with unanimous ſupport) for the purpoſe of giving 
ſuch additional powers to Government, and enforc- 
ing ſuch new regulations with regard to the future 
conduct of the Court of Directors, as might be 
requiſite. He concluded with exhorting the 
Houſe not to ſuffer the Speaker to leave the Chair, 
aſſuring the latter, that if he did quit it, and the 
Bill ſhould paſs the Committee, when he returned 
to his ſeat, he would find the Houſe diſgraced, and 
the conſtitution deeply wounded. 

Mr. Burke was upon his legs more than two Me. Burkes 
hours. As he had been three years employed in 
ſtudiouſſy endeavouring to make himſelf maſter 
of the ſubject, and had not, during that time, 
taken up the attention of the Houſe upon the 
affairs of India, he hoped he ſhould be heard 
with patience, while he diſcuſſed the neceflity of 
the preſent Bill, and convinced the Houſe, that 
if they had any regard for the ſafety of our terri- 
torial acquiſitions in India, and the revenues de- 
nved from them, any regard for the happineſs and 
ſecurity of our Indian ſubjeQs, or any regard for 
the national intereſt and honour, not a moment 
ſhould be loſt in paſſing a Bill, moſt wiſely adapt- 

| ed 
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ed to ĩts object, great and important as that objeft 
was. Ihe Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 


Mr. Burke ſaid, had attempted to point out the 


motives of his Right Honourable friend, and had 
aſſumed a power peculiar to the Divine Being 
alone, that of reading the hearts of man. This 
was going out of the path of the province of mor- 
tals, who were only permitted to ſee the actions of 
others, and to judge from them. For his part, it 
was perfectly indifferent to him from whom mea- 
ſures came, if they appeared likely to prove ſalu- 
tary. The Honourable Gentleman had talked a 
great deal about the violation of chaxters, and the 
rights of individuals. The | Bill. then before the 


| Houſe, he ſaid, he confidered as. the Magna Charia 
of Indoſtan. It was of more importance than ten 


charters of the Eaſt India Company, and demanded 
their earneſt attention: In order to prove that it 
did ſo, Mr. Burke went into a prodigious detail of 
the, conduct of the Company in Aſia from their 
firſt eſtabliſhment there, and ſaid, he would ſlate 
ſuch a ſcene of rapine, treachery, and deſpotiſm, 
as would ſhock the heart of every ſeeling hearer, 
and would ſulſſiciently eſtabliſh the neceſlity, that 


not only warranted the preſent Bill, but made its 
being paſſed with all poſſible diſpatch indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary. He charged the Company with having 
been guilty of the moſt atrocious acts of barbarity 


and injuſtice that ever diſgraced human beings, 
| and 
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and reſolved his accuſations of them under three 
diſtin& heads: 1. That they had ſold for money 
every Indian Prince or Rajah with whom they ever 
had been connected: 2. That they never made a 
treaty of peace or alliance, which they had not 


had been one continued ſeries of treachery, diſ- 
honeſty, cruelty, and injuſtice. To make out 
theſe poſitions, Mr. Burke traced the conduct of 
the Company and their ſervants in India back to 
their firſt connection with the Mogul, whom they 


ſophical, and religious of men, and as the mildeſt 
of monarchs. He amplified upon the greatneſs of 
his name, the extent of his dominion, the ancient 
origin of the royalty of his family, and the reve- 
rence due to his virtues, his dignity and his high 
character. He then painted the Company's treat- 
ment of him in the moſt degrading colours, ſhew- 
ing that it had been to the laſt degree ungrateſul, 
ſcandalous, and ſhameful. He next proceeded to 
ſhew, that the Company had ſold him to Sujah 
Dowlah, and afterwards that they had ſold Sujah 
Dowlah himſelf. In like manner, he ſtated, they 
had dealt with a variety of Indian Princes, with 
the Nabob of Oude, and with almoſt every other 
Rajah or Nabob they ever were connected with. 
They bad, he ſaid, fold the Mahrattas to Raga- 
* * boh, 
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broken; and g. That their whole conduct in India 


had dared to fell. He deſcribed this Prince as the 
moſt beneficent, humane, generous, wiſe, philo- 
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boh, and Ragaboh to the Mahrattas, He cited 
alſo an inſinite number of inſtances of their cruel 
treatment of different Princes and their families, 
ſelling mothers and daughters, and ſathers to their 
own ſons, and ſacrificing every conſideration, hu- 
man and divine, to rapacity and thirſt of gain. 
Having gone through what he called the black 
catalogue of the Company's delinquencies, he 
brought the extent of our territorial acquiſitions 
under notice, and defcribed the exact number of 
ſquare miles of each diſtrict of our Indian pollef- 
fions, ſhewing that the whole together greatly ex- 
ceeded the extent of any Chriſtian Prince's territo- 
Ties. He ſaid, thoſe who were unacquainted with 
India, might poſſibly imagine the natives were a 
parcel of ſavages and barbarians. This, however, 
was not the caſe, The country was one of the 
fineſt and moſt fertile, and the moſt productive of 
any in the world. It was a country peopled with 
Princes, Nabobs, religious, merchants; manufac- 
turers, huſbandmen, and ſoldiers. Divided as it 
was into a great number of fovereignties, it more 
reſembled Germany than any other European 
empire. The principalities alſo are large, power- 
ful, and wealthy. The Nabob of Oude held 
dominions equal to thoſe of the King of Pruſſia; 
the Nabob of Arcot might be ſaid to reign over 2 
diſtrict equal to the Electorate of Saxony, and the 
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nions of the Elector of Bavaria. Having dwelt for 
ſome time on theſe points, and aſſimilated the 
Mahratta country, the Myſore country, and vari- 
ous other countries to France and different parts 
of Europe, Mr. Burke ſpoke of the population, 
declaring, that when we firſt took poſſeſſion of our 
territory there, the whole number of ſouls was 
eſtimated at 530,000, but that by artificial famine, 
by baſe and injurious monopolies, by unne- 
ceſſary wars, and by barbarous maſſacres, the 
population had decreaſed in our hands down to 
30, o. After dwelling for a conſiderable time 
on theſe points, and ſhewing the exterior and 
interior of the Company's conduct as politicians, 

Mr. Burke proceeded to examine their conduct 
in à commercial point of view, fairly declaring, 
that if they had proved themſelves competent 
to a wiſe and prudent management of their com- 
mercial concerns, he would readily have forgiven 
and overlooked all their miſerable miſtakes as poli- 
ticians. After much reaſoning upon the ſubject, 
he proved, that they had acted as abſurdly in 
their commercial characters as they had done in 
their political. He therefore reprobated their con- 
duct altogether, and declared that it was high 
time that the authors of ſo much miſchief, the 
ſnedders of ſo much innocent blood, and the 
laviſh waſters of ſo many millions were deprived 
af all future power. He aſcribed the evils that 
SB 04 - had 
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had deſolated India to the ſort of perſons ſent out 
by the Company. Voung men without education, 
and with no other talents than ſuch as matured to 
rapacity and barbarity. A grey headed Engliſhman 
was, he declared, a phenomenon unknown in 
India. The natives of that unbappy country ne- 
ver ſaw an old European, They were viſited con- 
ſtantly by a rapid ſucceſſion ef boys, with all the | 
rapacity of age, and all the impetuoſity of youth. 
Having urged this very ſtrongly, be came more 
immediately to ſpeak to the preſent Bill; che ob- 
jections to it he ranged under theſe three heads: 
1. That the diſtreſs of the Company's affairs was 
not proved; 2. That it tended to encreaſe the in. 
fluence of the Crown, and g. That it did much 
worſe, it tended to create an unconſtitutional in- 
fluence, by giving the Miniſter the patronage of 
India. He ſpoke to theſe three heads diſtinRly 
and fully. He took notice of Mr. Powys's 
queſtion, whether he had drawn and urged his 
Bill of Reform with ſincerity ; with what wil- 
dom or abilities he had planned and propoſed 
it, he ſaid, he knew not, but that he had done 
it with the utmoſt fGncerity, God knew to 
be the truth. He was then, as he ever had 
been, a declared enemy to the- influence of 
the Crown, but he was not for that reaſon 
an enemy fo the bill then under conſideration. 
By the mode in which the bill had been objeAcd 


to 
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to that day, Mr. Burke ſaid, it ſeemed: as if che 
queſtion under debate were not upon the merits 
of a meaſure of infinite importanee, Maſmuch as 
the future ſafety, well-being, and happineſs of 
India depended upon it, but merely whether 
Miniſtry ſhould ſtand or. fall. To effect their 
removal, no means, however unjuſtifiable, o 
arts, however unprecedented, had been ſerupled 
to be practiſed or left untried. The bill gave no 
more influence than the neceſſity of the cafe re- 
quired. No Miniſter could ſtand who had not a 
majority, in that Houſe, and a ſufficient ſhare of 
| influencBonght always to be in the power of the 
Crown, to enable the government of the country 
to go on. Mr. Burke defended: the taking the 
continuance of the adminiſtration. of the Com- 
pany's affairs out of the hands of the Court of 
Directors, and ſaid, after what was paſt, and the” 
conſequences, forks of which he had ſhortly touch- 
ed on, it would be an act of lunacy, to continue 
the government of the territorial acquiſitions, and 
the management of 'the territorial revenues any 
longer in the Company's own hands. In like 
manner, if the Bank Directors had been guilty 
of fimilar miſconduR ; if they had almoſt ruined 
the Stocks; if they had endangered the public 
credit, he ſhould not heſitate to take their charter 
away, but hold it to be an indif.:enfible duty to 
revoke it. A charter was, he laid, a ſolemn truſt 
confided 
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eonided in the Body Corporate, * to whom a 
charter was given; if the truſt was abuſed in any 
one inſtance, that charter was, and ought to be 
revocable. The Eaſt-India Company had for- 
feited their truſt in various inſtances; and with 
what. pretence could they talk of the ſacredneſs 
of chartered rights, who had broke through char. 
tered rights in India, in innumerable inſtances.— 
But it was ſaid, the bill created a ſpecies of inc 
fluence unknown. to the Conſtitution, and gave. 
it to the Miniſter for the time being; and this was 
made the ſubject of loud clamour and vehement 
invective. What reaſon was aſſigned for this ? 
Truly, that his Right Honourable! friend would 
propole his on partizans for the ſeven Com- 
miſſioners. No doubt he would. Who ſhould 
he propoſe, but thoſe he could confide in? There 
was nothing unnatural, nothing alarming in all 
this. Any other Miniſter would do the ſame.— 
Mr. Burke paſſed the warmeſt encomiums on the 
bill, and ſaid, highly as he eſteemed his Right 
Honourable friend before, he admired him much 
more now. His bill would immortalize him, 
and make him the ſubject of adoration in India. 
When the cloud of miſrepreſentation, ſo induſtri- 
ouſly. circulated on the ſubject of the bill, was 
diſappointed, and the ſtrong ſun of truth had 
cleared up every ſhade of fallacy, the public 
would be able to judge for themſelves, and he 
105 would 
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would venture to aſſert, that when the bill was 
fully underſtood, and the ſyſtem of his honour- 
able friend univerſally known, both the one and 
the other would be as much the ſubjects of praiſe 
and approbation here, as he was convinced they 
would be the ſubjects of the molt heartfelt grati- 
tude in India. Mr. Burke concluded with a 
warm and high wrought panegyrick on his friend 
Mr. Fox, whole venturing to riſque his popu- 
larity, to face the induſtrious calumny of intereſt- 
ed malice, to ſtem the torrent of factious clamour 
artfully raiſed within doors and without, and to 
run every hazard as a man and a Miniſter, in 
order to carry a meaſure, on which the ſalvation of 
our Indian territories, and the happineſs of thirty 
millions of ſubjects in that quarter of the globe, 
and the honour of the Britiſh character depended, 
he declared, did him the higheſt honour. 

Mr. Orde followed Mr. Burke, and entered into Mr. orde- 

a very particular account of the tranſactions in | 

India, from the period at which the Secret Com- 

mittee had commenced their enquiries. I am 

not, Mr. Orde obſerved, the panegyriſt of Mr. 

Haſtings— think he has faults, but I have too 

great a regard for that juſtice which is due to Po 

every individual, to wiſh to ſee him loaded with | 

the faults -of others, The Right Hon. Secretary 

accuſed the Governor-general, the other night, 

of being the author of the Mahratta war—I then 
| called. 
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called out, perhaps louder than J ought to have 
done, No, No.—I now repeat it, No, No.—He 
was not the author of that war.—The Right Hon. 
Gentleman has been loud in his praiſes of General 
Chvering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis; 
and he has charged Mr. Haſtings as the author 
of the diſtreſſes in which the Vizir and his coun- 
try have been involved. Here again, I wiſh to 
call to the recollection of the Houle, that theſe 
diſtreſſes were occaſioned, by what I have alwajz 
conſidered as a moſt flagrant breach of treaty —a 
breach of treaty which Mr. Haſtings firmly op- 
poſed. When Rajah Dowlah died, in 1774, Mr. 
Haſtings was of opinion, that the treaty was 
binding, between us and his ſucceſſor— General 
Clavering and his party were of a different opi- 
nion. They broke the treaty—they impoſed 
hard and rigorous terms upon Aſoph ul Dowlah 
they ſent officers to command his troops, and 
at is the height of injuſtice indeed, to charge the 
calamities of Oude to the Governor general.— 
With reſpe& to Mr. Ela-ungs, I believe him to 
be an uncorrupt man—lI firmly believe, that i 
he had had that power, which my learne.. friend 
in his bill of laſt year propoſed to give a Co- 
vernor-general in future, our affairs in India 
would have been in a very different ſituation. 
Torn and divided, as the governr ent of Bengal 
was by faction and party, Mr. Haſtings was 
reduced to the neceſſity of governing by a party. 

; Mr. 
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Mr. Duncombe ſaid, he could not accede to the M. Dun- 
Right Honourable Gentletan's reaſoning*; he 
had argued upon the influence of the Crown with 
a view to extention and aggravation ; a circum- 
flance which in his mind rendered his argument 
pernicious and dangerous. Mr. Duncombe re- 
probated the Bill as a wanton violation of the 
chartered Rights of the Company. He ſaid, 
there was no reaſon for any ſuch violent mea- 
ſure, and that it rather ſeemed to be the Mi- 
niſter anxious to make the diſtreſs of the 
Company a handle and pretence for graſping at 
inordinate power, than a real neceſfity, which 
prompted the whole proceeding. He lamented 
that Mr. Fox, who had for years pleaded for the 
rights of the people, ſhould have changed his 
principles, and become the advocate of influence. 
He had ever oppoſed the influence of the Crown, 
and as he law the Bill would put influence 
into the bands of the Miniſter in a ſtill more 
alarmfeg point of vier, he would refiſt the Bill 
f ſtiznuouſly. | 
Mx. Martin abel, That however 1 it Mr.Martla, 
was & him to riſe in that aſſembly, there were 
ert occaſions on which he thought it- his duty 
: to reſiſt ery feeling of diffidence, and to offer a 
1 few words to the Houſe in the beſt manner he 
. was able, and the preſent ſtage of this bill was 
certainly one of - thoſe occaſions. He therefore 
| R roſe 
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_ yoſe to expreſs his cordial ſatisfaction, that the 


Right Honourable Secretary (Mr. Fox) had thus 


early, and thus boldly thrown off the-maſk, and 
ſhewn to the Houſe, and to the public, his poli- 
"tical complexion in its ſtrongeſt colours. Mr. 
Martin ſaid, that he was one of thoſe who never 
augured any good from what he ſhould continue 


to call a ridiculous and deteſtable coalition, but 
he had not thought it poſſible] that the Right 
- Honourable Secretary ſhould ſo ſuddenly have 
brought forward a meaſure fo totally repugnant 


to thoſe principles of oppoſition to corrupt in- 
fluence, which he had been ſo many years ar- 


raigning; that having conſtantly voted with him 
in endeavouring to diminiſh that ſort of influence 
he thought he was juſtified in expreſſing the 
warmeſt reſentment againſt ſuch 'apoſtacy. The 


- 


Honcurable Gentleman ſaid; he was one of thoſe 


whom the Right Honourable Secretary had fre- 
- quently endeavoured to ridicule fox having wiſhed 
every European might be-dpiven out of M Eaſt; 
but that every hour, every minute, and fjery 
moment confirmed him in that opinion, hut he 
- was more particularly convinced by what ad fal- 
len in a forfner debate on this ſubject, from an 
: Honourable Gentleman, whom he woul;i preſume 
to call his friend, (Mr. Dempſter) wao; had ſaid 
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ſomething to this effect, that He conceived he 
had no more right to take poſſeſſion of lands in 
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that part of the world, than an Herd of Tartars 
would have to ſeize upon Vork ſhire, or any other 
opulent diſtri} on this iſland. — That if any 
thing could increaſe the eſteem he had for the 
Honourable Gentleman, it would be the liberality 
of his ſentiments on this point, and that he hear- 
tily wiſhed we had a Cabinet Council compoled 
of men of ſuch uprightneſs, and ſuch huma- 
nity. | 5 
The Honourable Gentlemen declared, that he 
was in general an enemy to what was called 
ſyſtematic oppoſition, by which he underſtood, in 
plain vulgar Engliſh, the voting through thick 
and thin to ouſt an adminiſtration,” but that if 
ever he ſhould think himſelf juſtified in ſuch con- 
duct, it would be in times likg theſe, when a ſet 
of men had abandoned the ſound principles of 
the conſtitutian, and joined themſelves to its 
oreateſt enemies, far the ſake of ſatisfying their 
avarice and ambition, or, to ſay the leaſt, the viru- 
lence of their party ſpirit ; many perſons, he ſaid, 
wiſhed earneſtly to drop the ſubject of the coali- 
tion, as trite and unfit to be longer talked of, but 
he was of a different opinion, and wiſhed to ſee 
a flarling perched on the right eJbow of the 
Speaker's chair, who, whenever a pernicious 
meaſure like that under conſideration was brought 
forward, ſhould repeat inceſſantly to the Trea- 


fury Bench, . diſgraceful, ſhameleſs Coalition.“ 
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Mr. Martin, continued he, ſhould not have hoch 
hurt to the degree he now felt himſelf, if the 


| Right Honourable Secretary had deſerted alone, 


but that he had deluded and ſeduced numbers of 
men, who ſtood high in public eſtimation, and 
with whom he, (Mr. Martin) had formerly 
thought it a very high honour to aſſociate z but 
that now, however high their rank, and however 
elevated their ſtation, compared to his humble. lot, 


he ſhould endeavour” to keep himſelf free from 


the contagion of their principles, for that the in- 
fection had ſpread far and wide, and had taken 


effect upon many Gentlemen whoſe conſtitutional 


principles he thought were free from danger. — It 
was no wonder, he ſaid, that the Right Honourable 
Secretary ſhould be fearleſs of danger to himſelf, 
in propoſing any meaſure, however atrocious, for 
that, as an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Dun- 
combe) had very juſtly obſerved, he had a moſt 
glaring inſtance of imbecility in the nation, in the 
impunity of his noble colleague, whom he had 
1gnominiouſly joined, though he and ſeveral of 
his friends had a hundred times pledged them- 
ſelves virtually, if not in direct words, to OW 
to trial, 

Mr. Martin added, That he 3 lot 
ever pernicious and deſtruQtive to the conſtitution 


this meaſure might be in itſelf, that the attempt 
might be of ſervice, by rouzing the people at large 


from 
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from that lethargic inſenſibility with which they 
ſeemed to be oppreſſed; that he had long ceaſed to 
be ſurprized at any thing in the aſſembly where 
he was then ſpeaking; and, that therefore, it 
would be no matter of aſtoniſhment if the Right 
Honourable Secretary ſhould carry his bill 
triumphantly. He had great power on his ſide, 
he had numbers, he had men of high rank and 
deſcription, and ſome gentlemen, of a profeſ- 
fon, which, when liberally exerciſed, he held in 
the higheſt eſtimation; but that there were ſome 
of thoſe who were not contented with making. 
talking their profeſſion, but whoſe talk was no- 
thing but profeſſion. Some of thoſe gentlemen. 
had, on a former day, feemed to wiſh by dint of 
geſticulation and vociferation, to frighten the poor 
diſheartened minority into as high a veneration, 
or rather adoration of the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary, as they thernſelves had profeſſed; but that 
for his part, unleſs he was really to be frightened; 


out of the moderate ſhare of underſtanding that 


God had given him, he ſhould never more hoid 
the Right Honourable Secretary in any eſteem as 


a public man. Mr. Martin ſaid, that a worthy 
Baronet, whom they were about to loſe from the 


Houſe of Commons (Sir George Savile) had told 


the Speaker in his hearing, in the face of the 
Houſe, on a former occaſion, that they had be- 
trayed the rights of their conflituents, and the 


Houſe, conſcious of the truth of his aſſertion, had 


quietly 


1 


ad dubmitted to the reproof. Mr. Martin aid, 
chat if they ſhould paſs this India Commiſſioners 
Bill, it would be a freſh betraying their conſtituents, 

After having ſpoken pretty freely of Mr, Secre- 
tary Fox, he ſaid, the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman might, perhaps, not think him very mo- 
deſt in preferring a petition to him, after he had 
thus openly cenſured him, but that he ſhould not- 
withſtanding this objection, aſk him a favour in 
that public ſituation. It was no other than that 
in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, he would not 
hurt the feelings of gentlemen, by the mention 
of a late noble Marquis, whoſe character men of 
all parties revered, however they might differ 
from him in their political opinions. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman was perfectly convinced, that 
virtuous nobleman would no more have intro- 
duced or ſupported ſuch a meaſure as the one now 
propoſed, than he would have joined the noble 
Lord, who, to the diſgrace and infamy of this 
country, was ſuffered to walk abroad untried, for 
the loſs of an extenſive empire =O his uns 
juſt and coercive condutt. | 
Hie then took notice, that the Right Thin. 

Gentleman (Mr. Burke) had, with that ſpirit of 
humanity and fire of imagination, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, entertained the Houſe for a very conſiders 
able time, with a moſt pathetic account of the mi- 
{cries inflicted on the natives in the Eaſt Indies, 
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whom, Mr. Martin ſaid, he felt for with the 
greateſt pain; but that he thought the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, would have paſſed ſome part of that 
time more to the purpoſe, in proving to the Houſe, 
that the new adminiſtration, as propoſed for In- 
dia, would be leſs corrupt and leſs cruel than 
that he wiſhed to aboliſh, The Honourable Gen- 
tleman added, that he could not ſit down with- 
out offering his public thanks to the Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Powys) who had opened this 
debate, for one of the moſt animated and truly 
patriotic fpeeches that he had ever heard, 

Mr. Martin, upon the whole, ſeeing this bill 
in the light in which it offered itſelf to his under- 
landing, concluded his ſpeech by giving his hear- ; 
ty and decided negative to the Speaker leaving ye 
chair, to go into the Committee. 

Sir Grey Cooper. ſaid, in every RE rn or Sir Greg 
incidental debate. or converſation on the ſtate of e 
the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, during 1 
the courſe of the laſt and at the opening of this 
ſeſſion, it had been, and was at the moment he | 
was ſpeaking, univerſally admitted, that the great [ 
and moſt important conſideration, demanded the | 
immediate and effectual interference of Parlia- 
ment. It was ſaid, and not denied, that /omg- 
thing muſt be done to ſave the Company. Some- 
thing to ſecure the ſtate from the peril of being 
$00 deeply intereſted in and complicated with the 

fortune 
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Fortune and ſtate of that great Company. Some- 
ching that might give not only order and regula. 
tion, but energy and duration to the adminiftration 
of their affairs at home and abroad. | 

It was and is admitted, that the arm of the 
"preſent Direction is not ſtrong e to wield or 

to manage ſuch a government. 

A proteſt was entered laſt year, and with eaſe 
"renewed at the opening of this' ſeffion againſt 
palliatives, half meaſures, procraftination and 
delay. 

Every body was for the unexplained | ſome- 
ching, but when the ſomething was ſtated, when 
the out- line of the propoſition now under confi. 
deration was drawn, without a moment's pauſe of 
deliberation, it was, with the rapid glance of in- 
tuitive comprehenſion, declared to be a meaſure of 


2 = deſpotiſm on the one ſide, and of corruption on 


che other; and when neceffity was urged as the 
ground of parliamentary interpoſition in this 
caſe, neceſſity was called by all the names that the 
exaggeration of eloquence could exprels, and was 
called by the old name of the tyrant's plea, and 
"the new one, of the creed of ſlaves. Upon this 
topic the Counſel of the Company enlarged and 
"expended their imagination. They faid the plea 
of neceſſity exiſted in the times of the Stuarts, 
but that it was buried at the Revolution. That 
"Mas a fingular period to aſfign for the ſuppoſal of 
neceſlity 
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neceſſity, for to follow that moſt ſtriking obſerva- 
tion of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who preſented 
the bill; if neceſſity had not been the plea and the 
juſtification of freemen at the Revolution, this 
Houſe would not now have had a deliberative 
capacity, and the mandates of abſolute power 
would have been the creed of flaves. Mr. St. 
John in his famous argument on the caſe -of ſhip 
money admitted the plea of neceſſity in many 
caſes ; He proved that the neceſſity for their 
money was falſe and pretended, but that rights 
and property being introduced and maintained 
by known laws, there were times, when like the 
Philiſti nes upon Sampſon, thoſe laws were too weak 
to bind us, and, as Cicero ſays, neceſſitas magnum 
humane imbeciltatis patronicium onnem lezem jrangit, 
This is a ſtrong authority, and if in this caſe the 
neceſſity be evident, uncontroulable and unma- 
nageable by expedients, it is an indiſpenſible 
daty of Parliament to its conſtituents and to their 
country to interfere. 

The good ſenſe of theſe times will not be di- 
verted from its purpoſe by mere words, however 
ſplendid they may be, or by aſſertions however 
impoſing or magnificent they may appear to be; 
for from whatever height they may deſcend, this 
Houſe will form its opinion upon evidence that 
has been brought home to the matter before 
them, not _— the 8 of ſpeculative rea- 
8 ſonings 
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ſonings, and concluſions drawn from abſtract pro: 
poſitions; upon the baſis of facts as they are, not 
upon the poſſibility of what they may be: Upon 
the ſtate of things, not upon the characters af per- 
ſons. 

The interference of . to e re⸗ 
form, alter, reſcind, and vacate grants and char- 
ters of the Crown, are moſt inconteſtibly juſtiſied 
by the law and practice of Parliament. The pro. 
ceedings of this Houſe, and the acts paſſed in 
conſequence thereof, in the caſes of the Turkey 
Company and the African Company, are clear 
proofs of this poſition; the detail of which may 
be ſeen by the journals, and in as god times as 
any this country boaſts. 

The diſpute was not, he conceived, at ke: | 
upon the ſacred right and immutability, of the 
Company's charter, though that at firſt 1 

to be hazarded. 

But upon the point vberher a caſe he wigs 
either upon evidence or common notoriety, for 
the preſent interpoſition; and that is really the 
true queſtion upon the principle of the bill. 

He had always been giyen to underſtand that 
yas the pointed plan and leading meaſure of the 
Earl of Chatham, whoſe name could -never be 
mentioned in that Houſe without reverence ; that 
the Government of this country ſhould avail it- 

ſelf of the profit and advantage of the territorial 
acquition 
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acquiſition and revenues, which, at the time id 
which he was the efficient miniſter, at the cloſe of 
the year 1776, were known to be in the poſſeſſion 
of the Company; and in his way to the attain- 
ment of this great objett, he did not ſeem to con- 
ſider. the charter of the Company as any ſtum- 
bling block or impediment to this career. | 
Committees of enquiry were inſtituted—whilſt 
that enquiry was going on, when the General 
Court was running the courſe, and following 
the viſions of the South Sea ſcheme, their pro- 
greſs was arreſted by the moſt ſpirited and ſalutary 
interpofition. The account of the vote of the 
Court came when the. Houle was ſitting. A. bill 
was drawn upon the box on the table in a few 
minutes, by one of the ableſt Members of Parlia- 
ment who ever ſat in that Houſe. The Company 
petitioned againſt the bill; but upon a queſtion 
whether it ſhould be referred to. the Committee, 
that petition was rejected. In the midlt of theſe 
proceedings the Company entered into a negocia- 
tion to pay a conſiderable rent for the poſſeſſion of 
the territories, and a bargain was made that laſted 
till 1773. The bills in 1773 it was not neceſſary 
to ſtate, but he deſired that part of the preamble 
to the ſecond bill might be read ; it was drawn 
by the ſame reſpectable Member who propoſed 
the Reſtraining Bill for their dividends, and againſt 
their ſending out a ſuperviſor to India. 
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But an account was produced, to ſhow that 

dhe neceſſity does not exiſt, and that the Com- 

pany was only under a temporary diffitulty and 
diſtreſs, and that upon the whole their pro- 
perty was far beyond their debts and demands, 
and that they were, en che whole, * 1 par 
perous ſituation. 

This account was certainly en as evi- 
dence by the counſel at the bar, but it was to 
be remembered and obſerved, that they did not 
reſt their caſe on their arguments upon it, and 
that they were not inſtructed to deſire _ it 
ſhould be read. | 

* They ſeemed to be aware, that it was not cal- 
culated to be read. The abſtract looked well, 
and the ſum total bore a good face. | 

But unfortunately for this account, it fell to 
be examined, ſearched, and diſſected by the moſt 
acute diſcernment, and the fallacies of this extra- 
ordinary paper were ſtated and expoſed in the 
moſt clear and convincing animadverſion — at 
the touch of the a i it ſtarted p in its own 
ſhape. 

| He had nothing to add to theſe FIR 
except that the account bore a double aſpect. 
It was ſtated by great authority to be laid before 
the Houſe, to prove that no neceſſity of the pre- 
ſent interference exiſted, for that the Company 
was merely under a ä difficulty and diſ- 

treſs. 


be 
treſs. But on the face of it ſtated the value of 
property, which could have no value till the 


company was diſſolved, or in a e of actual 


and declared inſolvency. ; 

The value of their buildings in eel 
ſtreet, their deſperate debts at home and abroad; 
and their military ſtores, are clearly dead ſtock, 
and not convertible into money, till that event 
m 6 

In 1702, when the Old Conga was diſ- 
folved, that account might have been proper 
to be preſented to Lord Godolphin, before he 
made his famous award, which was the baſis of 


the two Companies the dead ſtock and buildings 


were allowed for at that time. But the caſe to 
juſtify the neceſſity was ſnort. | 
They owe the ſtate for cuſtoms one million. 
They owe 100, oool. on their bargain for the 
payment of 400, oool. in 1782. This occaſioned 
the preſent deficiency in the revenue of the ſink- 
ing fund; and the Payment of this debe cannot 
be long delayed. 
They had been cinpbucralt to borrow money 
on their bonds, to the amount of 500,000]. 
Bills were drawn upon them to the amount of 
two millions and a half. | 
There was a loan of 300, oool. in Exchequer 
bills, which muſt be cancelled. If not paid be- 
9 fore 
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But an account was, produced, to ſhow that 
che neceſſity does not exiſt, and that the Com. 
pany was only under a temporary difßeuly and 
diſtreſs, and that upon the whole their pro- 
perty was far beyond their debts and demands, 
and that they were, upon the Whole, ia "of 
perous fruationm, © 

This account was” certainly SO as evi- 
dence by the counſel at the bar, but it was to 
be remembered and obſerved, that they did not 
reſt their caſe on their arguments upon it, and 
that they were not inſtructed to deſire ow it 
Mould be read. | 

' They ſeemed to be aware, that it was not ca 
culated to be read. The abſtract ewe well, 
and the ſum total bore a good face,” 

But unfortunately for this account, it fell to 
be examined, Tearched, and diſſected by the moſt 
acute diſcernment, and the fallacies of this extra- 
ordinary paper were ſtated and expoſed in the 
moſt clear and convincing animadverſion — at 
the touch of the . it ſtarted up in "a own 
ſhape. Sh 1 

He had nothing to add to theſe obſervations, 
except that the account bore a double aſpect. 
It was ſtated by great authority to be laid before 
the Houſe, to prove that no neceſſity of the pre- 
ſent interference exiſted, for that the Company 
was merely under a temporary difficulty and diſ- 

- trels, 
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treſs. © But on the face of it tated the value of 
property,” which could have no value till the 


Company was diffolved, or in a Tube of actual 


and declared inſolvency. 
The value of Geet in Lendenhafl- 


ſtreet, their deſperate debts at home and abroad, 


and their military ſtores, are clearly dead ſtock, 
and not ee into in till that event 
arrives. 75 

In 1702, when the Old Contipitry was dif- 
folved, that account might have been proper 
to be preſented to Lord Godolphin, before he 
made his famous award, which was the baſis of 
the two Companies—the dead ſtock and buildings 


were allowed for at that time. But the caſe to 


juſtify the neceſſity was ſhort. 

They owe the ſtate for cuſtoms one million. 
They owe 100, oool. on their bargain for the 
payment of 400, oool. in 1782. This occaſioned 
the preſent deficiency in the revenue of the ſink- 
ing fund; and the Payne oy 1 ae cannot 
be long delayed. 

"They had been pb erer to borrow money 
on their bonds, to the amount of goo, oool. 

Bills were drawn upon them to the amount of 
two millions and a half. | 

There was a loan of 300, oool. in Exchequer 
bills, which muſt be cancelled. If not paid be- 
"NE! fore 
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fore the 6th of April, 1785, to fall on the then 


next aids, and collaterally on the fanking fund. 


Would the Houſe and the nation conſent ta 


n pay the debts, and to indorſe the bills, and to 
"raiſe money to pay them by taxes laid on the land 


and the induſtry of the people of Great Br tain, 


do relieve and ſupport a Company under its pre- 


ſent government and management at home and 
abroad. A Company which, inſtead of adding, 


by the reſult of its commerce, to the national 


Rock; or by its revenues, to the wealth and 


— 


ſtrength of the kingdom, hung à dead weight 
and heavy incumbrance on all our faculties and 
reſources, and was the drain of the vital ſtrength 
of Great Britain; and which would, if not pre- 
vented by ſome meaſures of energy and duration, 
fink us with it to inevitable run. 

Mr. Beaufoy then roſe, and addreſſed the Hovſe 
nearly as follows : I have liſtened with the great- 
eſt attention to the various arguments that have 
been urged in the courſe of the debates, that I 
might either adopt, with confidence, the opinions 
of others, or be enabled, by their means, to 
correct and improve my own. For, my obicct 
1s not to cenſure or applaud adminiſtration, but 


to contribute all I can to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
A lyſtem,, as may be productive of effectual re- 
form in India, with the leaſt poſſible infringe- 


ment of the Company's rights at home, with the 
laſt 
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eaſt poſſible hazard to the Britiſh: conſtitution. 
I ſhall-therefore ſupport the ſyſtem propoſed by 
the preſent bill, where I can do it with integrity; 
and.where I cannot, I ſhall endeavour to point 
out what preferable ſyſtem may be deviſed. 
All that part of the Honourable Secretary's 


plan, which provides for the happineſs of the 


natives of India, appears to me to be equally hu- 
mane and wiſe ; for it reſtores to them what they 
kave long been deprived of, the rights of men. 
The neceſſity of this reform is ſufficiently proved, 
by the various inſtances of violence and abuſe 
which a Right Honourable Gentleman “, has al- 
ready deſcribed, in his review of the conduct of 
the Company's ſervants in India. Many other 
inſtances, equally ſtrong, might be en but 
] ſhall mention only two. 

It appears by the records of woirhniiin 


that one of the Company's ſervants levied on the 


natives a tax of two thouſand a year, for 'the 
charges of his toilet; a ſecond tax of two thou- 
fand five hundred a year, for the expences of his 
table; a third tax of two thouſand a year, as per- 
quiſites to his footman. Theſe ſums he extorted, 
not from the great and from the rich, but from 
wretches who had nothing but their ſubſiſtence 
to give. o intenſe was the tyranny of the Com- 
pany! s ſervants, that they aggravated the miſe- 


ries, 
? Mr. Burke, 
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ries, even of peſtilence and famine ; for when, in 
many of the diſtricts of Bengal, more than half 

the inhabitants were ſwept away, the Company's 
collectors pres the living to pay " taxes 
of the lebt.. 

Equally ruinous with theſe bond oppreſſion 

though not equally rapid in their operation, is 
the cuſtom ſo repeatedly recommended: by the 
Directors at home, ſo eagerly adopted by their 
ſervants abroad, of dip: Nr, ie Rajahs and 
Zemindars, the ancient nobility and hereditary 
proprietors of the ſoil; and of letting their lands 
on leaſe to the higheſt b:dder. : While theſe 
Chieftains had poſſeſſion of their eſtates, each 
was conſidered by the people, not only as their 
Judge in time of peace, and their Leader in time 
of war, but as the general Father of his diſtrict. 
Such, indeed, is the affection the people bear 
them, that even in diſtreſs and poverty, and ba-: 
niſhment itſelf, they will not. leave them; if poor, 
they contribute all they can to their relief; if 
baniſhed, they follow them to exile, To reſtore 
theſe unfortunate men to their eſtates, is to re- 
ſtore proſperity and happineſs to places that have 
long been the ſeats of deſolation and deſpair, _ 
If, then, nothing more were to be conſidered . 
in the Honourable Secretary's plan, but its pro- 
bable effect on the intereſts of the natives of 
India, he would be entitled to the thanks, not 
lt he only 
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enly of the Brahmins, not only of every 3 


Hindoo, whoſe bleſſings the Right Henourable 


Gentleman, has told us will be poured upon 
him, but of every human being who feels an in- 
tereſt in the ſufferings of his kind. Every friend 
to humanity would think himſelf largely his 


debtor. 


Bur examine the effects which this ſyſtem will 
have on the rights of the India Company. —Exa- | 


mine the effects it will have on the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution.— Tou will find it embarraſſed with diffi- 


culties without end; evils of uncommon magni- 
tude riſe upon the view, 

This bill avowedly abrogates the Company's 
charters, Charters, Sir, are not like other laws, 


repealable at the will of the Legiſlature they 


are compalls, and cannot be juſtly cancelled, 
without the conſent of both the contracting par- 
ties. That Parliament has a right to interfere in 
preſcribing the mode in which the Company's 
territorial poſſeſſions ſhall be governed, no doubt 
can be entertained; for ſuch interference implies 
no breach of the Company's charter,—But to 
ſubyert their conſtitution, on the plea of an 


unproved and unreal neceſſity, unproved and un- 
real as applied to theſe objects; to violate ſolemn 


compacis; to break through engagements, for 
the obſervance of which the faith and honour of 
the nation have been pledged; the authority 


5 of 
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of Parliament itſelf ds not extend ſo far; for 
even the omnipotence of Parliament is circum. 
ſcribed by the eternal laws of juſtice. Is there a 
man who ventures to deny this maxim? one fach 
man it ſeems there is: Away with their char- 
« tered rights,” ſaid the Right Honourable 
Gentleman *, © you are not bound to obſerve 
„ them ;” the great charter gives you authority 
to violate all charters. The great charter gives 
you a right to do the extremity of wrong. Such 
is the fpirit of this new ſyſtem, ſuch are the 
maxims by which its advocates recommend it to 
the Houte. But the ſacred rights which charters 
give, are not the only rights which this bill vice 
lates; it has a wider aim; for its principle is le- 
velled at all the rights of property. The ſame 
power which appoints agents and ſtewards to the 
India Company againſt their will, and makes 
them independent of their controul, may equally 
8 who JU me; may equally afſign 
the management of his. affairs, the collection of 
tus rents, and their diſpoſal when collected, to a 
perſon in whoſe appointment his will had no 
ſhare, and: over whoſe actions he has no con- 
troul. But the power which deprives him of the 
management and diſpoſal of his property, does, 
in effect, deprive him of his property itſelf. 


ME 2 Mr, Burke, 
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This principle once eſtabliſhed, ok ſecurity 
have the other public companies of the kingdom? 
what ſecurity has the Bank of England? what 
ſecurity has the South Sea Company? what ſecu- 
rity have any of the public corporations? what 
ſecurity have the national creditors, or indeed any 
individual, either for his public or his private rights. 

It would be folly in the extreme to ſuppoſe, that 
this principle once admitted, wiil operate only on 
the preſent occaſion, and on the affairs of the Eaſt 
India Company. Good principles may ſleep; 
but bad ones never will, *Tis the curſe of ſociety 
that when a bad principle is once eſtabliſhed, bad 
men will always be found to give it its full effect. 

Numberleſs are the objections that may be made 
to this pernicious ſyitem ; but I will not ſay any 
thing of the enormous addition to the influence 
of the Crown that muſt reſult from the creation 
of fifteen new placemen; of placemen inveſted 
not only with all the patronage which the 
management of the commercial concerns of ſo 
vaſt a Company muſt give them, among the 
manufacturing and trading intereſts at home, 
but likewiſe - with, the ſubſtantial and exorbitant 
power that muſt attend the receipt of little leſs 
than five millions of revenue, and the government 
of more than twenty millions of people, I will 
not ſay any thing of the breach which this ſyſtem 
makes in the conſtitution, by giving executive autho- 
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rity to thoſe in whom the con/litution acknowledges 
only Aegiſlative; nor will I make any remarks on 
the means which this ſyſtem ſeems calculated t9 
: afford a Miniſter, on the one hand, of controuling 
Parliament by the influence of the Crown, if that 
ſhould be neceſſary to his views ; or, on the other 
hand, if this better ſuits his ſchemes, of controuling 
the Crown by an extenſion of the executive power 
of Parliament.—1 ſay, Sir, I will not enlarge on 
. theſe things, for no evidence of argument, no 
power of language can add to the melancholy 
| reflections which the very mention of them excites 
in the mind of every thinking man.—But I ſhall 
be told that, to find fault is an eaſy talent; and 
ſhall be aſked, perhaps, what better ſyſtem have 
you to propole ?” A | 
In the firſt place, allow me to expreſs my fre 
belief, that if any equitable plan were propoſed, 
any plan not entirely inconſiſtent with their pre- 
ſent rights, not wholly incompatible with their 
future intereſts, to ſuch a plan, the conſent 
of the Company. (dependent as they are upon 
"Government for immediate relief) might be ealily 
obtained. 
n this ſuppoſition, the only juſt one on 
r any alteration of their charter can be made, 


1 would propoſe that the management of the 
Company's commercial concerns ſhall be com- 
mitted to agents choſen by themſelves; in other 
. N 15 | words, 


Ei 

words, that as far as their commercial intereſts are 
in queſtion, the conſtitution of the Company ſhall 
continue the ſame as it is; or, that if any alteration 
be made in it, it be only that of reſtoring to the 
proprietors of five hundred pounds ſtock their 
antient right of voting in all reſolutions of their 
Court. ä 

In the next place, I would propoſe that the 
management of the Company's territorial poſſeſ- 
fions ſhall be aſſigned to three perſons reſident in 
England; to three perſons, not to ſeven, nomi- 
nated by the Crown, not by Parliament, I prefer 
three perſons to ſeven, as adding leſs to the power 
of the Crown; I prefer three perſons to one, from 
a perſuaſion that the time and talents of no fingle 
man are equal to ſuch an extent and variety of 
buſineſs—the ſeparation of the commerce of the 
Company from. their territorial poſſeſſions has 
been declared by the Honourable Secretary to be 
extremely difficult—ſome difficulties I know there 
are, but that thoſe difficulties are inſuperable, or 
even of ſerious magnitude, I can never believe, 
ſince the period of the Company's moſt ſucceſsful 
commerce was that which preceded their terri- 
torial conqueſts; and, even at this time, the moſt 
lucrative of the different branches of their trade is 
that which they carry on with China, where they 


have no poſſeſſions. 
* In 
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In the third place, I would propoſe that the diſ. 
poſal of the revenues of India, like that of tho 
revenue at home, ſhall originate with Parliament, 
and that all ſums expended ſhall be applied to 
ſpecific ſervices, in conſequence of ſpecific grants, 
Extraordinary expences muſt, I know, be incur. 
red, but in that caſe, the perſons who iſſue the 
money will be reſponſible to Parliament, and pls 
their reaſons are diſapproved, will be liable to 
puniſhment— It were much to be wiſhed too, that 
all future accounts of money received, or diſburſed 
in India, might be referred to a ſelect committee, 
annually appointed by the Houſe; as by that 
means, no frauds of any N could eaſily 
eſcape detection. 

In the laſt place, I would Pröpclle, that Ait 
the remaining period of the Company's charter, 
ſuch part of the India revenue as ſhall be more 
than ſufficient to maintain the civil and military 
eſtabliſhments there, ſhall be appropriated to the 
ſpecific purpoſes of paying the Company's 'debts, 
and of providing their inveſtment. But, that 
when the Company's charter ſhall expire, ſuch part 
ol the ſurplus revenue as Parliament ſhall think 
-may be drawn from that country without-diltrels 
and ruin to the natives, ſhall be remitted through 
the medium of the Company's inveſtment, in the 
ſame manner as the private fortunes of the Com- 
pany's ſervants are now trankmitted to Europe, 
through 
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through the medium of the inveſtments of foreign 
Companies. By this plan the pernicious union of 
the two incompatible characters of Sovereign and 
Merchant would be deſtroyed; the Company 
would be reduced to their original character of 
merchants merely, and be compelled to exchange 
a trade of fraud and violence for an equitable 
trade on principles merely commercial; while the 
natives, hitherto victims to the avarice of the 
Company, would live under the protection of the 
Britiſh government, as ſecurely as they formerly 
lived under the protection of their own. 

This plan has” allo theſe farther recommenda- 
tions, that it violates no charters ; it treſpaſſes on 


no man's right; it brings with it no breach of the 


conſtitution, for it gives no executive power to the 
delegates of the people; nor would it occaſion any 
addition to the power of the Crown than that 
which, in the nature of things, is unavoidable ; 
zn addition ſo ſmall, that it is not more than in 
proportion to the additional means of controul 
which would be given to Parliament. 

I fear, Sir, and I intreat their pardon for it, that 
I have treſpaſſed on the indulgence of the Houſe 
much too long. 


myſelf, nor, I am ſure, to any defire of hearing 


myſelf talk; but to the ſtrong and earneſt defire I 
feel to avoid thoſe unwarrantable ſchemes, thoſe 


deſperate 


If I have ſo offended, it has 
not been owing to any preſumptuous opinion of 
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deſperate projects that roll on other principles than 
thoſe of the conſlitution, of probity and juſlice When 
plans of this fort are propoſed, not to give them 
all the oppoſition in my power, would be to ſacti- 
fice my own peace of mind, and my character as 
an honeſt man. 

Mr. Gregory roſe to defend his own conduct 
while a member of the Secret Committee, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Dundas and Mr. Orde, whether he 
had not recommended an effectual and ſtrong 
meaſure reſpecting India, if any were purſued. 
Mr. Gregory declared the bill then under conſide- 
ration, appeared to him to be by far the beſt 
ſyſtem that he had yet ſeen or heard of; but he 
hoped there would ever continue a reſpectable 
_ oppoſition in that Houſe, who would narrowly 
watch the Commiſſioners conduct, and exerciſe a 
rigorous controul over their proceedings. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. went through an argu- 


jun. ment upon the Directors ſtate of the Company's 


accounts, delivered laſt Thurſday, anſwering Mr. 
Fox's objections and obſervations article by article, 
and charging Mr. Fox with wilful miſrepreſen- 
tation. Mr. Smith alfo added an argument againſt 
the principle of the bill, in which he charged 
the whole with being a deſign to ſend off ſome 
half-plucked pigeons to India, in order that they 

might come back in full plumage, rat out in 
all the e of the Eaſt. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Dundas (the late Lord Advocate) roſe, and 4 


in an animated and manly, but fair and diſpaſ- 
ſionate ſpeech, delivered his opinion at large on 
the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, of the bill 
he had himſelf brought in laſt ſeſſions, and on the 
bill then under confideration. He defired the 
Houſe to look a moment at the very extraordinary 
manner in which that bill ſtood before them, — 
When the Right Hon. Secretary opened it, he had 
been underſtood to declare the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany bankrupts. He could not himſelf ſay 
whether this was the caſe or not, but he had read 
it in a report of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
ſpeech at an inn on the road to town. That re- 
port ſtated the Secretary to have made ſuch a 
declaration, and the newſpaper was not a partial 
one, and it was well known not to be averſe to 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, Take it for granted, 
however, that this was a miſtake : under this 
miſtake, the Court of Directors prepare an ac- 
count of their affairs made up juſt as if they were 
bankrupts. The Right Hon. Secretary anſwered 
the account with great ingenuity, and upon that 
iſlue the bill proceeds; ſo that the Company, in 
fact, had not been fairly heard, and that Houſe 
were wholly in the dark as to any information the 


Company were able to lay before them. Having 


dwelt ſome time on the impropriety of proceeding 
under ſuch circumſtances, Mr. Dundas ſaid, as the 
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deſperate projects that roll on other principles than 
thoſe of the conſtitution, of probity and juſlice—When 
plans of this fort are propoſed, not to give them 
all the oppoſition in my power, would be to ſacti. 
fice my own peace of mind, and bar CHAISE as 
an honeit man, 

Mr. Gregory roſe to defend his own 2oblith 
while a member of the Secret Committee, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Dundas and Mr. Orde, whether he 
had not recommended an effeQual and ſtrong 
meaſure reſpecting India, if any were purſued, 
Mr. Gregory declared the bill then under conſide- 
ration, appeared to him to be by far the beſt 
ſyſtem that he had yet feen or heard of; but he 
hoped there would ever continue a reſpectable 
oppolition in that Houſe, who would narrowly 
watch the Commiſſioners conduct, and exerciſe a 
rigorous controul over their proceedings. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. went through an argu- 
ment upon the Directors ſtate of the Company's 
accounts, delivered laſt Thurſday, anſwering Mr. 
Fox's objections and obſervations article by article, 
and charging Mx. Fox with wilful miſrepreſen- 
tation. Mr. Smith alſo added an argument againſt 
the principle of the bill, in which he charged 
the whole with being a deſign to ſend off ſome 
half-plucked pigeons to India, in order that they 
might come back in full plumage, n, out in 
all the hop of the Eaſt, ERC 
Mr, 
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Mr. Dundas (the late Lord Advocate) role, and vj, Puadas 


in an animated and manly, but fair and diſpaſ- 
ſionate ſpeech, delivered his opinion at large on 
the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, of the bill 
he had himſelf brought in laſt ſeſſions, and on the 
bill then under confideration, He defired the 
Houſe to look a moment at the very extraordinary 
manner in which that bill ſtood before them, — 
When the Right Hon. Secretary opened it, he had 
been underſtood to declare the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany bankrupts. He could not himſelf fay 
whether this was the caſe or not, but he had read 
itin a report of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
ſpeech at an inn on the road to town. That re- 


port ſtated the Secretary to have made ſuch a a 


declaration, and the newſpaper was not a partial 
one, and it was well known not to be averſe to 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. Take it for granted, 
however, that this was a miſtake; under this 
miſtake, the Court of Directors prepare an ac- 
count of their affairs made up juſt as if they were 
bankrupts. The Right Hon. Secretary anſwered 
the account with great ingenuity, and upon that 
iſſue the bill proceeds; ſo that the Company, in 
fact, had not been fairly heard, and that Houſe 
were wholly in the dark as to any information the 


Company were able to lay before them. Having 
dwelt ſome time on the impropriety of proceeding 


under ſuch circumſtances, Mr. Dundas ſaid, as the 
I King 
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King, i in his fpeech at the end of the Taft feſli ons, 
mentioned the affairs of India, and ſaid it would 
be one of the firſt ſubjects taken into confideration 
when Parliament met again, he was entitled to 
preſume that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
had by that time made up his mind to his ſyſtem, 
and that he perfectly well knew what that ſyſtem 
was. It would have been fair therefore to have 
communicated to the Eaſt India Company by 
their Chairman, or through ſome other medium, 
what the ſyſtem was, that they might have pre- 
pared themſelves to come forward with a true 
ſtate of their accounts, and to defend themſelves 
againſt the bill, when Parliament met. Having 
faid this, he went into a detail of the proceedings 
of the Secret Committee, and of the origin, 
principle, and view of the bill which he had 
brought in laſt year. He declared the laſt 
Adminiſtration had no hand in forming it. That 
it was drawn only by a few members of the Secret 
Committee. He argued upon the propriety of 
giving more power in India, to the government 
there, rather than to enlarge the powers here. — 
After going very fully through this part of his 
fubject, he came to the canſideration of the pre- 
fent bill, which he reprobated as big with the moſt 
alarming conſequences to the conflitution, de- 
daring it created an imperium in imperio; and fo 
far from increafing the lnfluence of the Crown, 

: did 
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did what was worſe, created a new, wordinate, 
and unexampled influence, which it placed in the 
hands of the Miniſter of the preſent day, and his 
party, for five years together. He deſcribed the 
dangerous conſequences of ſuch an influence, and 
recommended the appointment of a new Secretary 
of State (a Secretary of State for India) as a far 
preferable meaſure. He declared, he had rather 
ſee the malter of the ſhew, than the puppets he 
meant to remove; if therefore Mr. Fox was in 
ſuch an office, he was perſuaded the duties of it 
would be actively and uſefully diſcharged, and 
the public much better ſerved than by the ſeven 
F mperors the Right Honourable Gentleman 
meant to nominate. 
The Solicitor-General replied, and turned the 
arguments of Mr. Dundas on the Miniſter's not 
having given the Eaſt India Company earlier notice 
of his ſyſtem upon himſelf, aſking, why he had 
not given the Company due notice of his bill of 
laſt year? Mr. Mansfield ſaid, the imperium in 
imperio already exiſted; it was the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, according to its preſent conſlitution. Mr, 
Mansfield added many other cogent arguments in 
reply to Mr. Dundas. 

Mr. T. Pitt made an eloquent declamatory ſpeech 
againſt the preſent Miniſters, charging them with 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of power in an unwar- 
rantable manner, and declaring, he conſidered the 
2 preſent 


Solicitor- ge- 
neral, 


Mr. T. Pitt 
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preſent bill as ſo oppreſhye and alarming an attack 
on the liberties of the ſubject, the independence of 


Parliament, the preragative of the Crown, and 


the principles of the conſtitution, that he feared, 
ſuch was the daring violence of his Majeſty's pre. 
ſent ſervants, they would not ſtop their deſperate 
hands till they gave the country its death's blow. 
Lord Fohn Cavendi/h roſe with ſome warmth, 
and declared, words and affertions delivered with 
all the ardour of declamation, were neither proofs 
nor arguments. When the bill came to be coolly 
conſidered, the public would ſee, what pains had 
been taken by thoſe who raiſed To much clamour 
againſt it, to confound their judgments, and mif- 
lead their underſtandings. The bill was ſuch a 
meaſure as the fituation of affairs required. All 
ſy ſtems mult neceſſarily be adapted to the ſituation 
and circumſtances of a country. Nobody but a 
child or a trifler would think of continuing the 
preſent conſtitution of the India Company, and 


make thoſe who had already proved themſelves 
inadequate to the energy of government, the 


medium of applying a new ſyſtem to India. There 
were then but two. options : to give the Crown 
the appointments, or to nominate in Parliament to 


them. The latter was adopted. Why ? Becaule 


it was the molt efficacious. Becauſe the bill was 
an experiment, and to give the ſyſtem fair trial it 
mult neceſſarily be permanent for a ſuiſicient time 
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to prove its utility. That could not be done in 


any other way than that choſen. It was neceſſary - 


alſo for him to remind the Hofiſe, that if Parlia- 
ment did not paſs that act, or ſotme other, for the 
relief of the Eaſt India Company, within twenty 
days, the proceſs muſt iſſue from the Exchequer, 
and the goods of the Company be all ſeized by 


virtue of an extent. For by that time the limi- 


tation of the act of Parliament would expire.— 
With regard to having changed his principles, his 
Lordſhip ſaid he had never changed them. He 
had often, in the Fourſe of a thirty years parlia- 
mentary life, found it right to act with different 


fets of men. He had never deſerted others, but 
others had deſerted him, and that more than once, 
twice, or thrice, With regard to party, there 
always muſt and would be party in a free country. 


It was inſeparable from the nature of our conſti- 
tution; he had been a party man all his.life, and. 
fo he ſhould continue. There was, however, an 
eſſential difference between party and faction; 
Party was a ſyſtem of connexion founded on pre- 
vious confidence: Faction, the cry of an hetero- 
geneous oppoſition, without ſyſtem, and without 
connexion. I his, however, was an invariable 
maxim in his political creed, that public men muſt 
ſtand on their public character, and that the 
private favour of the Prince was not the conſtitu- 
tional road to office, 


Mr. 


_ 
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Mr. W. Mr. V. Put roſe the moment Lord John fat 
down, and made one of his moſt elegant fpeeches, 
Ne condemned the principle of the bill in terms 
of ſevere reprehenſion, attacked the Coalition, and 
charged Mr. Fox with acting with men, avowed 
enemies to thoſe principles, which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſo gloriouſly exerted himſelf in 

_ defending and enforcing, when he had firſt began 
his political and Parliamentary career, and had 
the honour of fighting by his fide in the ſame 
cauſe ; a cauſe, which he never would abandon. 
Mr. Pitt ripped up ſome old-P#hamentary events, 
and threw in the teeth of Mr. Fox, the words he 
had uſed, when the miſunderſtanding had ariſen 
in the Houſe ſome years ſince, between him and 

another Member. Mr. Pitt talked of the liberty 
allowed to the Weſtminſter Committee to meet, 
propoſe amendments of the laws, ſuperintend 
Parliament, and controul its conduct, and com- 
pared it with the not ſuffering the Eaſt-India 


Company to be heard or to make their defence, 


when their chartered rights and properties were in 
imminent danger. 

Mr. Secre- Mr. Fox then roſe, and deſi himſelf 10 ths 

pin following effect: The neceſſity of my ſaying 
ſomething upon the | preſent occaſion, is ſo ob- 
vious to the Houſe, that no apology will, 1 hope, 
be expefted from me in troubling them xven at fo 
late an hour (two o'clock in the morning.) | 


ſhall 
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ſhall not enter much into a detail, or minute de- 


fence of the particulars of the bill before you, bes 


cauſe few particular objections have been made. 
The oppofition to it conſiſting only in general 
realonings, of little application ſome - and ſome 
totally diſtant from the point in queſtion. 

This bill has been combated through its paſt 
ſtages upon various principles; but to this mo- 
ment the Houſe has not heard it canvaſſed upon 


its own intrinſic merits. The debate this night 


hag turned chiefly upon two points — violation of 
charter, and inqmaſe o, influence: and upon both 
theſe points I ſhall ſay a few words. 

The Honourable Gentleman who opened the 
debate (Mr. Powys) firſt demands my attention, 
not indeed from the wiſdom of the obſervations 
which fell from him this night (acute and judi- 
cious though he is upon moſt occaſions) but from 
the natural weight of all ſuch characters in this 
country, the aggregate of whom ſhould, in my 
opinion, always decide upon public meaſures : 
but his ingenuity was never, in my opinion, ex- 
erted more e ffectually, upon more miſtaken prin- 
ciples, and more inconſiſtent with the common 
tenor of his conduct, than in this debate. 

The Hononrable Gentleman charges me with 
abandofling that cauſe, which, he ſays, in terms 
of flattery, I had ence fo ſucceſsfully aſſerted. — 
I tell him, ja reply, that if he were to ſearch the 
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hiſlory of my life, he would find, that the period 
of it, in which I Guggled moſt for the real ſub- 

ſlantial cauſe of likerty, is this very moment that 
I am addreſſing ygp. Freedom, according to my 
conception of it, confiſts in the ſafe and ſacred 
poſſeſſion of a man's property, governed by laws 
defined and certain; with many perſonal privi- 
 leges, natural, civil, and religious, which he can- 
not {ſurrender without ruin to himſelf ; and of 
which, to be deprived by any other power, is 
Geſpotiſm, This bill, inſtead M ſubverting, is 
deſtined to ſtabilitate theſe prinqqples; inſtead of 
narrowing the bafis of freedom, it tends to enlarge 
it; inſtead of ſuppreſſing, its object is to infuſe 
and circulate the ſpirit of liberty. 

What is the moſt odious ſpecies of tyranny ? 
Preciſely that which this bill is meant to annihi- 
late. That a handful of men, free themſelves, 
ſhould execute the molt baſe and abominable 
deſpotilm over millions of their fellow-creatures ; 
that innocence ſhould be the victim of oppreſſion, 
that induſtry ſhould toil. for rapine; that the 
harmleſs labourer ſhould ſweat, not for his own 
benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of tyran- 
nic depredation. In a word, that thirty millions 
of men, gilted by Providence with the ordinary 
endowments of humanity, ſhould groan%under a 
ſyſtem of deſpotiſm unmatched in all the hiſtories 
of the world, | | 

What 
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What is the end of all government ?' Certainly 
the happineſs of the governed. —Others may bold 
other opinions z but this is mine, and 1 proclaiga 
it. What are we to think of a government, 
whoſe. good fortune is ſuppaſed to ſpring from 
the calamities of its ſubjects, whoſe aggrandiſe- 
ment grows out of the miſeries of mankindꝰ 
This is the kind of government exertiſed under 
the Eaſt- India Company upon the natives of 
Indoſtan, and the ſubverſion of that infamous 
government is the main object of the bill in 
queſtion. 

But in the Sorel: of accompliſhing this end, 
it is objetted, that the charter of the Company 
ſhould not be violated ; and upon this point, Sir, 
I ſhall deliver my opinion without diſguiſe. A 
charter is a truſt to one or more perſons for ſome 
given benefit. If this truſt be abuſed,” if the be- 
nefit be not obtained, and that its failure ariſes 
from palpable guilt, or (what in this caſe. is full 
as bad) from palpable ignorance or miſmanage- 
ment, will any man gravely ſay, that truſt ſhould 
not be reſumed, and delivered to other hands, 
more eſpecially in the caſe of the Eaſt- India 
Company, whoſe. manner of executing this truſt, 
| whoſe laxity and langour produced, and tend to 
produce, conſequences diametrically' oppoſite to 
the ends of confiding that truſt, and of the infti- 
tution for which it was granted ?—T beg of gentle- 

Mi; , men 
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men to be aware of the lengths to which their 
arguments upon the intangibility of this chartet 


way be carried. Every fyllable virtually im- 


peaches the eſtabliffiment by which we fit m this 
Houſe, in the enjoq ment of this freedom, and of 
every other bleſſing of our government. Theſe 
kind of arguments are batteries againſt the main 
Pillar of the Britiſh Conſtitution, Some men are 
confiltent with their own private opinions, and 
diſcover the inheritance of family maxims, when 
they queſtion the principles of the Revolution; 
but I have no ſcruple in ſubſcribing to the articles 
of that creed which produced it. WSovereigns are 
facred, and reverence 1s due to every King — 
yet with all my attachments to the perſon of a 
firſt magiſtrate, had I lived in the reign of James 
the Second, I ſhould moſt certainly have contri- 
buted my little aids, and borne part in thoſe illuf- 
trious ſtruggles which vindicated an empire from 
hereditary ſervitude, and recorded this valuable 


doctrine, that truſt abuſed was revocable. 


Neo man will tell me, that a truſt to a company 
of merchants, ſtands upon the ſolemn and ſandti- 
fied ground by which a truſt is committed to a 
Monarch; and J am at a loſs to reconcile the con- 
duct of men who approve that reſumption of vio- 
lated truſt, which reſcued and re- eſtabliſhed our 


unparallelled and admirable conſtitution with a 


thouſand valuable improvements and advanta ges 
at 


E 
at the Revolution, and who at this moment riſe up 
the champions of the Faſt- India Company's char- 
ter, although the incapacity incompetence of 
that Company to a due and adequate diſcharge of 
the truſt depoſited. in them by that charter, are 
themes of ridicule and contempt to all the world ; 


ment, connivance, and imbecility, combined with 
the wickedneſs of their ſervants, the very name of 
an Engliſhman is deteſted, even to a proverb, 
through all Aſia; and the national character is 
become degraged and diſhonoured. To reſcue 
that name from odium, and redeem this character 


ſent bill; and gentlemen ſhould, indeed, gravely 
weigh their oppoſition to a meaſure which, with 
a thouſand other points not leſs valuable, aims at 
the attainment of theſe objects. 
Having ſaid ſo much upon the general matter 
of this bill, I muſt beg leave to make a few ob- 
ſervations upon the remarks of particular gentle- 
men. And firſt of the learned gentleman over 
againſt me (Mr. Dundas). The learned gentle- 
man has made a long, and, as he always does, an 
able ſpeech ; yet, tranſlated into plain Engliſh, 
and diſrobed of the dexterous ambiguity in which 
it has been inveloped, what does 1t amount to ?— 
To an eſtabliſhment of the principles upon which 
this bill is founded, and, an indirect confeftion of 
X 2 its 


and although in conſequence of their miſmanage- 


from diſgrace, are {ome of the objects of the pie- 
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its neceffty. He allows the frangibility of chars 
ters when abſolute occaſion requires it, and admits 
| that the Charter oflithe Company ſhould not pre- 
vent the adoption off a proper plan for the future 
government of India, if a proper plan can be 
atchieved upon no other terms. The firſt of theſe 
admiſſions ſeems agreeable to the civil maxims of 
the learned Gentleman's life, ſo far as a maxim 
can be traced in a political character, fo various 
and flexible — And to deny the ſecond of theſe 
conceſſions was impoſſible, even for the learned 
Gentleman, with a ſtaring reaſon upon your 
table to confront him if he attempted it. The 
learned Gentleman 8 Bill, and the Bill before you, 
are grounded upon the ſame bottom, of abuſe 
of truſt, mal-adminiſtration, debility and inca- 
pacity in the Company and their ſervants; but 
the difference in the remedy is this —the learned 


Gentleman's bil opens a door. to an influence a 


hundred times more dangerous than any that can 
be imputed to this bill, and depoſits i in one man 
an arbitrary power over millions, not in England, 
where the evil of his corrupt Miniſtry could not be 
felt, but in the Eaſt Indies, the ſcene of every 
miſchief, fraud, and violence. The learned Gen- 
tleman's bill afforded the moſt extenſive latitude for 
malverſation—the bill before you guards againſt it 

2h1 with 


* Mr, Dundss's Bill, brovght in lat year, 
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with all imaginable precaution, Every Ene in 


both the Bills which J have had the honour to in- 
troduce, preſumes the poſſibilit of bad admini- 


ſtration, for every word breath& ſuſpicion. This 


bill ſuppoſes that men are but men; it confides in 


no integrity, 1t truſts no character; it inculcateg 


the wiſdom of a jealouſy of power, and annexes- 


reſponſibility not only to every aon, but even 
to the inaction of thoſe who are to diſpenſe it. 
The neceſſity of theſe provifions muſt be evi- 
dent, when it is known that the different misfor- 
tunes of the Company reſulted not more from 
what the ſervants did, than from Foe the maſters 
did not. ä 
To the probable effefts of the 1am Gentle- 


man's bill and this, I beg to call the attention of 


the Houſe. Allowing, for argument” $ ſake, to the 
Governor General of India, under the firſt- named 
bill, the moſt unlimited and ſuperior abilities, 
with ſoundneſs of heart and integrity the moſt un- 
queſtionable ; what good conſequences could be 
reaſonably expected from his extraordinary, ex- 
travagant, and unconſtitutional power, under the 
tenure by which he held it? Were his projects 
the moſt enlaxged, his ſyſtems the moſt wiſe and 
excellent which human kill could deviſe ; what 
fair hope could be entertained of their eventual 
ſucceſs, when perhaps before he could enter upon 
the execution of any meaſure, he may be recalled 


in 
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in conſequence of one of thoſe changes in the ad. 
miniſtrations of this country, which have been ſo 
| frequent for a few, years, and which ſome good 
men wiſh to ſee gvery year? Exactly the ſame 
reaſons which baniſh all rational hope of benefit 
from an Indian adminiſtration under the bill of the 
learned Gentleman, juſtify the duration of the pro- 
poſed commiſſion. If the diſpenſers of the. plan, 
of governing India, (a place from which the anſwer 
of a letter cannot be expected in leſs than twelve 
months) have not greater ſtability in their ſitua- 
tions, than a Britiſh Miniſtry - adlieu to all hopes 
of rendering our Eaſtern territories of any real 
advantage to this country; adieu to every expec- 
tation of purging or purifying the Indian ſyſtem, 
of reform, of improvement, of reviving confi- 
dence, of regulating the trade upon its proper 
principles, of reſtoring tranquility, of re-eſtab- 
liſhing the natives in comfort, and of ſecuring the 
perpetuity of theſe bleſſings, by the cordial recon- 
clement of the Indians with their former tyrants 
upon fixed terms of amity, friendſhip, and fel- 
lowſhip. I will leave the Houle and the kingdom 
to judge which is beſt calculated to accompliſh thoſe 
ſalutary ends ; the Bill of the learned Gentleman, 
which leaves all to the d:/cretion of one man, or the 
bill before you, which depends upon the duty of 
ſeveral men, who are in a ſtate of daily account to 
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this Houſe, of hourly account to the Miniſters of 
the Crown, of occaſional account to the Proprie- | 
tors of Eaſt India Stock, and who are allowed 
ſufficient time to practiſe their plans, unaffected 
by every political fluctuation. 

But the learned Gentleman wiſhes the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Secretary of State in prefer- 
ence to theſe Commiſſioners; his partiality for 
ſuch an inſtitution I cannot gueſs; but that 
ſcheme ſtrikes me as liable to a thouſand times 
more objections than the plan in agitation, — 
Nay, the learned gentleman had rather, it ſeems, 
the affairs of India were blended with the buſi- 
neſs of the office which I have the honour to hold. 
His good diſpoſition towards me upon all occaſions 
cannot be doubted, and his ſincerity in this opinion 
is unqueſtionable. I beg the Houſe to attend to 
the reaſon which the learned Gentleman gives for 
this preference, and to ſee the plights to which 
men, even of his underſtanding are reduced, 
who muſt oppoſe. He laughs at the reſponſibility 
of the Commiſſioners to this Houſe, who in his 
judgment will find means of ſoothing, and ſoften- 
ing, and meliorating the Members, into an obli- 
vion of their mal-adminiſtration. What opinion 
has the learned Gentleman of a Secretary of State? 
Does he think kim fo inert, fo inactive, ſo inca- 
pable a creature, that with all his vaunted patro- 


nage of the ſeven in his own hands, the ſame means 
of 
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of ſoothing,. and. ſoftening, and melioratiog; ard 


thrown away upon him, The learned Gen: 
tleman has been for ſome, years converſant with 
Miniſters, but. his; experience has taught bim, it 
ſeems, to conſider Secretaries not only as untaint- 
ed and immaculate, but innocent, harmleſs, and 
incapable. In his time Secretaries were all purity 
—with every power of corruption in their bands, 


but ſo inflexibly attached to rigid rectitude, thatno 
temptation, could ſeduce them to, uſe that power 


for the purpole of corrupting, or, to uſe his own 
words, for, ſoothing, or ſoftening. or meliorating. 


The! learned Gentleman has formed his opinion of - 


the ſimplicity, and inaction of Secretaries, from 
that golden age of political probity, when his own 
friends were in power, and when himſelf was every 
thing | but a miniſter. This exroneous humanity of 
opinion ariſen in the learned Gentleman's unſul- 
petting, unſullied nature, as well as in a commerce 
with only the belt and pureſt miniſters. of this 
country, which has, given him ſo favourable an im- 
pteſſon of a, Secretary of State, that he thinks 


this patronage, ſo dangerous in the hands of ſeven 


Commiſſioners, perfectly lafe in Lis hands. J leave 
to the learned Gentleman that pleaſure which. his 
wind muſt feel under the conviRtion wich which he 
certainly gives his opinion; but I ſubmit to eyery 
man who hears me, what would be the probable 
comments of the other hide of the Houſe; Rad I 
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propoſed either ig of an Indian Secretas. 
ry, or the annexation of the India bal to the 
office which I hold. 

In the aſſemblage of ” Wh ned. Genteman's 
objections, there is one ſtill more curious than thoſe 
] have mentioned, He diſlikes this bill becauſe it 
eſtabliſhes an imperium in imperio. In the courſe 
of oppoſition to this meaſure, we have been fami- 
larized to hear certain ſentiments and particular 
words in this Houſe — but directed, in reality, to 
other places. Taking it therefore for granted, that 
the learned gentleman has not ſo deſpicable an idea 
of the good ſenſe of the members, as to expect 
any more attention within theſe walls to ſuch a 
dogma, than has been ſhewn to the favourite 
phraſe of his honourable friend near him, (Mr. 
W. Pitt) who calls a Bill which backs this finking 
Company, with the credit of the ſtate, a conſiſca- 
ton of their property, I would wiſh to aſk the 


learned Gentleman, if he really holds the under- 


ſtanding, even of the multitude, in ſuch contempt 
as to imagine this ſpecies of argument can have 
the very {lighteſt effect? The multitude know the 
fallacy of it as well as the learned Gentleman him- 
ſelf. - They know that a diſſolution of the Eaſt- 
India Company has been wiſhed for ſcores of 
years, by many good people in this country, for 
the very reaſon that it was an inperium in inperio. 
Oats a W 
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of face, tells you he diQlikes this bill becauſe it eſta. 
bliſhes this novel and odious principle.” Even a 


glance of this bill, compared with the preſent con- 


flitution of the Company, manifeſts the Taglity of 
this objection, and proves that the company is, in 
its preſent form, a thouſand times more an ime. 
rium in imperio than the propoſed Commiſſioners. 
The worſt ſpecies of government is that which can 


run counter to all the ends of its inſtitution with 
| irapurtity. Such exactly was the Eaſt. India Com- 


pany. No man can fay, that the Directors and 
Proprietors have not, in a thouſand inſtances, 
merited ſevere infliction; yet who did ever think 
of a legal puniſhment for either body? Now the 
great feature of this bill is to render the Com- 
miſſioners amenable, N to o puniſh them pan a de- 

linqueney. | 
The learned Gentleman prides himſelf chat his 
bill did not meddle with the commerce of the 
Company; and another Gentleman, after acknow- 
ledging the folly of leaving the government in the 
hands of the Company, propoſes to ſeparate the 
commerce entirely from the dominion, and leave 
the former fafe and untouched to the Company 
aff beg jeave to appeal to every gentleman 
converfant in the Company's affairs, whether this 
meaftreis, in the nature of things, practicable at 
chis moment. That the ſeparation of the com. 
meree from the pocrfifieds ot; the Eaſt may be 
0 | 


©” 


ultim 5 OR ot 1 doubt not ; but when 
gentlemen reflect upon the immediate ſtate of the 
Company's affairs, when they reflect that their 
government was carried on for the ſake of their 
commerce, that both have been blended together 
for ſuch a ſeries of years; when they review the 
peculiar, perplexed, and involved ſtate of the 
eaſtern territories, their diſſimilitude to every ſyſtem 
in this part of the globe, and conſider the deep 
and laborious deliberation with which every ſtep 
for the eſtabliſhment of a ſalutary plan of govern · s 
ment, in the room of the preſent odious one, muſt 


be taken the utter impoſſibility of inſtantly de- 


taching the governing power from interference 
with the commercial body, will be clear and 

indubitable. | 
A gentleman has aſked, why not chooſe the 
Commiſſioners out of the body of Directors; and 
why not leave the choice of the aſſiſtant DireQors 
in the Court of Proprie tors ? That is to lay, why 
not do that which would infallibly undo all you 
are aiming at?—I mean no general diſparage- 
ment when 1 ſay that the body of the Directors 
have given memorable proofs that they are not the 
ſort of people, to whom any man can look for the 
ſucceſs or ſalvation of India, Amongſt them there 
are without. doubt, "ſome indi iduals reſpectable 
both for their knowledge and integrity ; but I put 
it to the candour of gentlemen, whether they are 
Y 2 7-08 
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the ſpecies of men whoſe wiſdom, energy, and 
_ diligence, would give any promiſe of emancipa - | 
ting the Eaſt- India concerns from their preſent dif. 
aſters and diſgraces. Indeed both queſtions may 
be anſwered in two words. Why not chooſe the 
Directors wo have ruined the Company ? Why 
not leave the power of election in the Proprietors 
—rwho have OT. YO. EI 

Direftors ? | 
I ̃ be laſt point adverted to by the Leap gentle- 
man relates to influence, and upon his remarks, 
combined with what fell from fome others upon 
the ſame- ſubject, I beg leave ta make a few obſer- 
vations. Much of my life has been employed ta 
diminiſh the inordinate influence of the Crown. 
In common with others, I ſucceeded, and 1 glory 
in it. To ſupport that kind of influence which I 
formerly ſubverted, is a deed of which I ſhall 
never deſerve to be accuſed. The affirmation with 
which I firſt introduced this plan, I now repeat— - 
I re- aſſert that this bill as little augments the in · 
fluence of the crown, as any meaſure which can 
be deviſed for the government of India, that pre- | 
ſents the flighted promiſe of ſolid ſucceſs, and 
chat it tends to encreaſe it in a far left degree chan 
the bill propoſed by the learned gentleman.” The 
very genius of influence conſiſts i in hope or fear; 
fear of loſing what we have, or hope of gaining 
more, Make theſe Commiſſioners removeable at 

: | will, 
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wil, and yo ſet all the little paſſions A/ | 


man nature afloat. If benefit can be derived 
from the bill, you had better bum it, than 
make the duration ſhort of the time neceſſary, 
to accompliſh the plans it is deſtined for. That 
conſideration pointed out the expediency of a fixed: 
period; and in that reſpect it accords with tho 
principle of the learned gentleman's bill, with this 
ſuperior advantage, that inſtead of leaving the 
Commiſſioners liable to all the influence which 
ſprings from the appointment of a Governor 
General, removeable at pleaſure, this bill inveſta 
them with} the power, for the time ſpecified, 
upon the + ſame tenure that Britiſh Judges hold 
their ſtation—removeable upon delinquency, pu- 
niſhable upon guilt—but fearleſs of power if they 
diſcharge their truſt, liable to no ſeducement, and 
with full time and authority to execute their fune- 
tions, for the common good of the country, and 
for their on glory. I beg of the Houſe to at- 
tend to this difference, and then judge upon the 
point of encreaſing the influence of the Crown, 
contraſted with the learned gentleman s bill. 
The ſtate of accuſations againſt me upon this 
ſubje& of influence, is truly curious. The learn- 
ed gentleman, (Mr, Dundas) in ſtrains of em- 
phaſis, declares that this bill diminiſhes the 
influence of the crown beyond all former at- 
wes: and calls upon thoſe who formerly 
voted 


vr. 


oel with him in ſupport. of that influenco, 
A gainſt our efforts to reduce it, and who now fit 
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near me, to join him now in oppoſing my at. 


tempts to diminiſh their darling influence. He 


tells them I but Herod Herod, that I am out- doing 
all my former out-doings, and proclaims*me ag 
the mercileſs and inſatiate "_ of the ane 
of the Crown. 

- Down fits the learned <a 1 up ow 
a: honourable gentleman, with a charge againſt 
me, upon the ſame ſubject, of a nature the direct 
reverſe. I have fought under your banner, cries 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Martin) againſt 
chat fell giant, the influence of the Crown; I 
have bled in that battle which you conmanged, 
and have a claim upon the rights of ſoldierſtiip. 


Lou have conquered through us; and now that 


victory is in your arms, you turn traitor to our 
cauſe, and carry over your powers to the enemy. 
The fierceſt of your former. comba ants in the 
cauſe of influence, falls far ſhort of you at this 
moment; your attempts in re- erecting this mon- 
ſter, exceed all the exertions of your former foes, 
This night you will make the influence of the 
Crown a Coloffus, that ſhall beſtride the land; and 
cruſh every impediment. I impeach you for lege 
ery to your ancient NO , come, and 
yon with us! 


This 
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This Honourable Gentleman, after A peg or two 
at the Coalition, declines into filence z and whilſt 


the Houſe is perplexing itſelf to reconcile theſa 
wide differences, the Right Honourable Gentle- ; 


man over the way (Mr. W. Pitt) confounds all 


paſt contradictions, by combining, in his own per- 


ſon, theſe extravagant extremes. He acknows 
ledges that he has digeſted a paradox; and a para- 
dox well he might call it, for never did a groſſer 


one puzzle the intellects of a public aſſembly. By a 


miraculous kind of diſcernment he has found out, 
that the bill both increaſes and dimnz/hes the influ« 
ence of the Crown. 


The bill diminiſhes the 6 of the Crown, | 


0 one—you are wrong. ſays a ſecond, it increaſes 


it. You are both right, ſays a third, for it both in- 


creales and diminiſhes the influence of the Crown, 
Now, as moſt Members have one or other of theſe 
opinions upon the ſubje&, the Honourable Gen- 
tleman can fafely join with all parties upon 
this en wt few I truſt will be found to join 
him. 

Thus, Sir, is Ss bill W 1 thus am 1 


a. The nature and ſubſtance of theſe ob- 


jections I conſtrue- as the ſtrongeſt comment upon 
the excellence of the bill. If a more rational op- 


| polition could be made to it, no doubt it would, 


The truth is, it increaſes the influence of the 
ums and the influence of party as little as 
| pollible ; 
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poſſible; and if the caſhier of India, or any öder 
matter, is to be poſtponed until a ſcheme be de. 
viſed, againſt which ingenuity, or ignorance, or 
caprice ſhall not raiſe objections, the avs of 
qr life muſt ſtand ſtill. 1 
1 beg the Houſe will attend a little to the man- 
mer in which the progreſs' of this bill has been 
retardeds, eſpecially by tlie Right Honourable Gen: 
| Yethan (Mr. Pitt.) Firſt, the Members were not 
all in town, and time was deſired upon that ac- 
count. Next, the finances of the Eaſt- India 
Company were mil- ſtated by me, and time was 
deſired to prove that. The time came, the proofs 
exhibited, counſel heard, and yet the iſſue was, 
that my former ſtatement, inſtead of being con- 
troverted; became more eſtabliſhed by the very 
proofs which were brought to overturn it. The 
Honourable Gentlemen has miſrepreſented me to- 
night again—he has an evident pleaſure in it, 
which indeed I cannot prevent; hut I ean prevent 
this Houſe and this country from believing him, 
He prefers the authority of his own conception 
(eager enough in all conſcience to miſunderſtand 
me) of what I ſaid to my own repeated declara- 
tions of my on meaning. He ſuppoſes à mil - 
take becauſe he wiſhes it. I never did ſay 
the Company were abſolute bankrupts to the 
amount of the debt, but I ſaid there was imme · 
diate neceſſity of paying that given ſam, without 
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5 any immediate means of providing for it. The 


account of the Company s circumſtances preſent- 


. ed laſt week, furniſhed matter of triumph to the 


Honourable Gentleman for the full ſpace of three 
hours, that is to ſay, whilſt council were at the 
bar.— made no objection to the account but this 
irifling one —Ihat 12,000,000 were ſtated which 


ought. not to appear at all there, and which were 


placed there only for deluſion and fallacy. I ne- 
ver objected to the arithmetic of the account. 


| The ſums I doubt not were accurately caſt up 


even to a figure — Vet the Houſe will recollect 
that the Hommarable Gentleman about this very 


hour of that debate, endeavoured to protract the 
| buſineſs. to the next day, upon aſſuring the Houſe 


that the Company would then ſupport their ſtate- 
ment. I refuſed to accede, becauſe I knew the 


| matter to be mere ſhifting, and manceuvering for 


a vote, and that the Company could not ſupport 
their ſtatement. Was 1 right? The Houle 
ſees whether I was. The Houſe ſees the 


| finance poſt is now totally abandoned, and 


for the belt realon i in the world, becauſe it is no 
longer tenable. But the Honourable Gentleman 
is indeed a man of reſources ; he now gives me a 


| | challenge, and I beg the Houle to remark that I 
7g accept, his challenge, and that J prophecy he will 


no more meet me upon this than upon the former 


i points. 


But there is ne limit to a youthful and vigorous 


fancy — The Right Honourable Gentleman juſt 


＋. now, 
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now, in very ſerious terms, and with all his ha- 
bitual gravity, engages, if the Houſe will join in 


oppoſing us to-night, that he will digeſt and me- 


thodiſe a plan, the outline of which he has al; 
ready conceived. He has nothing now to offer; 
but juſily confiding in the fertility of his own 
imagination, and the future exerciſe of his facul- 
ties, he promiſes that he will bring a plan—provid: 
ed the majority of this Houſe will join him to- 
night. Now, if ever an idea was thrown out to 
pick up a [tray vote or two in the heel of a de- 
bate by a device, the idea given a while ago by 
the Honourable Gentleman is preciſely ſuch : but 
if I can augur rightly from the complexion of 
the Houſe, his preſent will have exactly the ſame 
ſucceſs with all his oy ee to oppoſe this 
bill = 
His learned friend, (Mr. Dundas) with fingular 
placidneſs, without ſmile or ſneer, has ſaid, as 
this meaſure was probably decided upon ſome time 
ſince, the Eaſt-India Company, who could not ex- 
ell ſuch a blew, ought to have been informed of 
the intended project. The Company was evi · 
dently unaware of this attack, 99 in fairneſs 


| thould have been appriſed of it.“ Does the 


learned Gentlemen i imagine men are in their ſober 


ſenſes, 


* He was right; for the Miniſtry had an acceiGon of five 
votes this night, above che former diviſion. 


[7] 

Galle: who: liſten to fuch cavilling and nel 
oppoſition ? The Company unaware of this at- 
tack! The learned Gentleman's own labours, in- 
dependent of any other intimation, had been an 
ample warning to the Company to be prepared. 
Every man in the kingdom who reads a newl- 
paper expected ſomething ; and the only wonder 
with the nation was, how it could be ſo long de- 
layed. The reports of the Committees alarmed the 
public ſo much, for the honour of the country, 
and for the ſalvation of the Company, that all 
eyes were upon Eaſt-India affairs. This ſort of 
obſervation had indeed much better come from any 
other man in this anale. than from that identical 
Gentleman. 
lf theſe were not bufßckent to rouſe the atten- 
tan and diligence of the Company, his Majeſty's 
ſpeech at the commencement and concluſion of 
the late ſeſſion of Parliament, gave them note of 
preparation in the moſt plain and deciſive terms; 
In his opening ſpeech. bis Majeſty thus ſpeaks to 
Parliament upon the ſubject of India: 
be regulation of a vaſt territory in Aſia, 
* opens a large field for your wiſdom, prudence, 
and foreſight: I truſt that you will be able to 
form ſome fundamental laws which may make 
their connection with Great Britain a bleſſing 
to India; and that you will take therein pro- 

£42 per 
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now, in very ſerious terms, and with all his ha- 
bitual gravity, engages, if the Houſe will join in 
oppoſing us to-night, that he will digeſt and me- 
thodiſe a plan, the outline of which he has al; 
ready conceived. He has nothing now to offer: 
but juſily confiding in the fertility of his own 
imagination, and the future exerciſe of his facul- 
ties, he promiſes that he will bring a plan—provid: 
ed the majority of this Houſe will Join him to- 
night. Now, if ever an idea was thrown out to 
pick up a {tray vote or two in the heel of a de- 
bate by a device, the idea given a while ago by 
the Honourable Gentleman is preciſely ſuch : but 
if I can augur rightly from the complexion of 
the Houſe, his preſent will have exactly the ſame 
fucceſs with all his 125 ſtratagerns t td oppole this 
bill 22 | 

His learned friend, (Mr. Dundas) with wh og 
placidneſs, without ſmile or ſneer, has ſaid, * 
this meaſure was probably decided upon ſome * 
ſince, the Eaſt- India Company, who could not ex- 
ett ſuch a blew, ought to have been informed of 
the intended project. The Company was evi - 
dently unaware of this attack, ng in fairneſs 
ſhould have been appriſed of it.” Does the 
learned Gentlemen 1 imagens men are in their ſober 


ſenſes, 


He was right; for the Miniſtry had an accefon of five 
votes this night, above the former diviſion. UNI. 


* 
ſenſes, who: liſten to ſuch cavilling and quibbling 
oppoſition? The Company unaware of this at- 
tack! The learned Gentleman's own labours, in- 
dependent of any other. intimation, had been an 
ample warning to the Company to be prepared. 
Every man in the kingdom who reads a newſ- 
paper expected ſomething ; and the only wonder 
with the nation was, how it could be ſo long de- 
layed. The reports of the Committees alarmed the 
public ſo much, for the honour of the country, 
and for. the ſalvation of the Company, that all 
eyes were upon Eaſt· India affairs. This ſort of 
obſervation had indeed much better come from any 


other man in this Fane, than from that identical 
Gentleman. 


If theſe were not Culfcient to rouſe the atten- 


tion and diligence of. the Company, his Majeſty's 
ſpeech at the commencement and concluſion of 
the late ſeſſion of Parliament, gave them note of 


preparation in the moſt plain and deciſive terms; 
In his opening ſpeech his Majeſty thus ſpeaks to 


Parliament upon the ſubject of India: 


i, The regulation of a vaſt territory in Aſia, 


5 opens a large field for your wiſdom, prudence, 
and foreſight: I truſt that you will be able to 
form ſome fundamental laws which may make 


their connection with Great Britain a bleſſing 
* to India; and that you will take therein pro- 
£2 per 
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per meaſures to give all foreign nations, ' int mat. 
* ters of foreign commerce, an entire and perfect 
confidence in the probity, punctuality, and 
1 good order of our Government. You may be 
1 aſſured that whatever depends upon Me, ſhall 
be executed with a Readinefs,” which can alone 
* preſerve that part of My domimions, or che 
* commerce which ariſes from it.“ 

The learned Gentleman, who ee of 
the diſpoſition of the C abinet at that time than 1 
do, can better tell whether any meaſure” of this 
nature was then intended. The words are very 
wide, and feem to portend at leaſt ſomething very 
important ; but whether any thing ſimilar to this 
meaſure was meant, as this paſſage ſeems to imply, 
or not, is indifferent to the point in queſtion, 
"This is clear from it, that it gives a very cete- 
monious warning to the Eaſt India Company; 
enough ſurely to expoſe the weakneſs and futility 
ok the learned gentleman's remark. The changes 
and circumſtances of the Cabinet, in the courſe of 
the laſt ſeſſion, can be the only excuſe for the delay 
+ of ſome decifive meaſure with regard to India; ; 
and if in addition to all theſe, any thing more is 
"requiſite to confirm the notoriety of Parliament's 
being to enter upon the buſineſs, the following pa- 
ragraph of the King's clofing ſpeech, laſt july, 


completes the maſs of nn againſt the learned 
- Gentleman, + 


„„ OOTY 
His Majeſty after intimating a belief that he 
ſhall be obliged to call his Parliament eber 
earlier than uſual, thus ſpeaks: 
The conſideration of 9 * the Eaſt 
« Indies will require to be reſumed as early as pot- 
4 ſible, and to be purſued with a ſerious and un- 
s remitting attention. Superadd to all this, the 
part of the King's opening ſpeech this year upon 


en r „ =; 7 " 


f India, and if the whole do not conſtitute ſufficient 
[ teſtimony that the nn had full 9 
5 thing can. 

; Let e al this, the learned Gentle- 
y man accuſes us of. ſurpriſing the Company, and 
s his right honourable friend, in hopes his propoſal 
, of another bill may have weight in the diviſion 
. repeats the hacknied charge of P xcipilalion, and 
3 forces the argument for delay i in a taunt, that 
5 e with to get rid of our torments, by ſend- 
y ing this bill to the other Houſe,” The Ho- 
5 nourable Gentleman's talents are ſplendid and 
of various; but J aſſure him that all his efforts, for 
y the laſt eight days, have not given me a fingle 
i; torment: were I to:choole a ſpecies of oppoſition 
10 to inſure a miniſterial tranquility, it would be 
LY the kind of oppoſition which this bill has re- 
a- ceived, in which every thing brought to confute, 
y, bas tended to confirm, and in which the argu- 


d ments adduced to expoſe the weakneſs, have fur- 
8 — to eſtabliſh the wiſdom of the 
| meaſure 
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nieaſure—ſo impoſſible is it, without ſomeching 
af a tolerable. cauſe, even for the Right Hon, 


 Gentleman's abilities to have effect, though his 


| genius may make a FOR nn figure 
in the attempt. 
wy eee NP as {ths . 
Kine, I wiſh to ſay one word upon a remark of 
the learned Gentleman: He ſays, that the clauſe 
relative to the Zemindars was ſuggeſted by his 
obſervations. God forbid. I ſhould detract from 
the merits, or diminiſh the deſert of .any man. 
- Undoubtedly that excellent part of the: regula- 
tion bill derives ſrom the learned Gentleman; 
and if he were in this Houſe when I introduced 


the ſubject of India, be would have known that 


J did _ tell and en A upon that 
point. s 

My 3 8 e 3 Cav endiſh) has 
ſaid, this bill does not ariſe from the poverty of 
the Company, but that liberal policy and na- 
tional honour demanded it. Upon the laſt 
day this bill was debated, I confined myſelf 
chiefly to the demonſlration of the fallacy and 
impoſture of --that notable [ſchedule preſented 
by the Eaſt India Company, and having proved 
its falſhood, I can now with the greater ſafety 


declare, that if every ſhilling of that fictitious 


property Was real and forth coming, a bill of 
urn nature Was not therefore the leſs neceſſary 
Elon I thought 
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1 thought we were fully underſtood upon this 

int from the opening ſpeech in this buſineſs, 
which did not ſo degrade the meaſure as to ſay 
it originated in the poverty of the Company, 
which, as my noble friend rightly remarks, was 
the ſmalleſt reaſon to its adoption, and which opi- 
nion is not, as the Right Honourable Gentleman 
inſinuates, © Shifting,” but recognizing and re- 
cording the true grounds of the bill. If any 
miſunderſtanding then had hitherto taken place 
upon this head, it will, I truſt, ceaſe henceforth, 
and fo odious a libel upon this country will not 
paſs current, as that ſordid motives only induced 
the government of England to that which we 
were bound to do, as politicians, as Chriſtians, and 
as men: by every conſideration which makes a 
nation reſpeQable, great, and glorious ! 

Having vindicated the bill from this aſperſion, 
and founded it upon that baſis which every honeſt 
and ſenſible man in England muſt approve, I 
may be allowed to ſay that ſome regard may be 
had even to the mean and mercenary upon this 
ſubject (a portion of whom we have here, in 
common with all other countries.) Will ſuch 
men endure with' temper a conſtant drain upon 
this kingdom, for the ſake of this monopolizing 
corporation ? Will thoſe, for inſtance, who cla- 
mour againſt a two-penny tax, afford with good 
humour million after million to the Eaſt India 

Company. 
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me The finking fund is at chis moment a 
million the worſe for the deficiencies of the Com- 
pany, and as the Noble Lord (Lord John) ſays, 
an extent muſt in three weeks arreſt their pro- 
perty, if Parliament does not interpoſe or. enable 
them to diſcharge a part of their debt to the 
Crown. Let thoſe, therefore, who think the com- 
merce ought to be inſtantly, ſeparated from the 
- dominion, {were that at this time poſſible) and who 
think it ought to be left wholly in the preſent 
hands, reflect that the formation of a vigorous 
ſyſtem of government for India is not more in- 
cumbent upon us, than the eſtabliſhment of the 
Eaſtern trade upon ſuch principles of ſolidity and 
fitneſs, as ſhall give ſome juſt hopes that the pub- 
lic may be ſpeedily relieved from the monſtrous 
preſſure of conſtantly ſupporting che een of 
the Company. _ 

I have ſpoke of myſelf very often in the courſe 
5 what I have ſaid this night, and muſt ſpeak 
ſtill more frequently in the courſe of what I have 
to ſay ; the Houſe will ſee this aukward taſk is 
rendered indiſpenſible, infinitely more having been 
faid concerning me, during the debate, than con- 
cerning the queſtion, which is the proper ſubject 
of agitation... The Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) ſays, that nothing ever happened to 
give him an ill impreſſion of my character, or to 
prevent a mutual confidence. He ſays rightly, 

There 
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There have been interchanges. of civility, and 
amicable habits between us, in which 1 truſt 1 
have given him no cauſe to complain. But after 
| pronouncing. a brilliant eulogy upon me and my 
capacity to ſerve the country, the Hon. Gentle- 
man conſiders me at the ſame time the moſt dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom, ( Mr. Pitt ſaid across 
the Houſe, dangerous only from this meaſure.” 
To which Mr. Fox inſtantly made this reply) 1 
call upon the Houſe to attend to the Honourable 
Gentleman; he thinks me dangerous only from this 
meaſure, and confeſſes that hitherto he has ſeen 
nothing in my conduct to obliterate his good 
opinion. Compare this with his oppofition during 
the laſt and the preſent ſeſſion. Let every mau 
reflect, that up to this moment the Honourable 
Gentleman deemed me worthy of confidence, and 
competent to my ſituation in the ſlate. I thank 
him for the ſupport he has afforded to the Miniſter 
he thus eſteemed, and ſhall not preſs the advan- 
tage he gives me, farther than leaving to himſelf 
to reconcile his practice and his de ftrine in the beſt 
manner he can. 
The Honourable Gentleman could not, for one 
| night, paſs by the Coalition, yet I think he might 
have choſen a fitter time to expreſs his indignation 
againſt the noble Lord (Lord North) than the 
preſent moment. An attack upon the noble Lord 
in his preſence, would bear a more liberal colour ; 
Aa and 


. 
and the caufe of his abſence tow ®, „would ſorely 
rather diſarm than irritate a generous enemy,— 
There are diſtinftions in hatred, and the direft 
foes upon ſuch occaſions moderate their averſion. 
The Coalition is, however, a fruitful topic, and 
the power of traducing it, which the weakeft and 
meaneſt creatures in the country enjoy and exer- 
ciſe, is of courſe equally veſted in men of rank and 
parts, though every man of parts and. rank would 
not be apt to participate the privilege. Upon the 

Coalition the Honourable Gentleman is welcome 
to employ his 1 ingenuity, but upon another ſubject 
alluded to by him, I ſhall beg leave to AGvRE, . Hay 
even to inſtruct him. 

In what ſyſtem of ethics wilt the Honourabte 
Gentleman find the precept taught of ripping up 
old ſores, and reviving animoſities among indivi- 
duals, of which the parties themſelves retain” no 
memory +? This kind of practice may incur a 
much worle charge than weakneſs of underſtanding, 
and ſubject a man to much greater imputations 
than are commonly applied to political miſtakes, 
er party violence. The ſoundneſs of the heart 
may be liable to fuſpicion, and the moral charac- 
ter be in danger of ſuffering by it, in the opinion 
of mankind, To cover the heats, and obliterate 


, EE | the 
Tord North left the Houſe very ſick about midnight. 

+ Mr. Pitt quoted the paſſage of that famous ſpeech of Mr. 
Fox's, which produced the duel between him and Mr. Adam. 
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the ſenſe of former quarrels between two perſons, 
is a very diſtinguiſhed virtue :—to' renew the ſub- 
jet. of ſuch differences, and attempt the revival of 
fuck diſputes, deſerves a name which 1 could give 
it, if that Honoarable Gentleman had not for- 
gotten himſelf, and fallen into ſome ſuch deviation. 
He values him{lf, I doubt not, too much, again 
to make a ſimilar flip, and muſt even feel thankful 
to me for the counſel | thus take the liberty to 
give him | 

An Honourable Gentleman under the gallery), 
(Mr. Martin) to whom an abuſe of the Coalition 
ſeems a ſort of luxury, wiſhes thata ſtarling were at 
the right hand of the chair, to cry out diſgraceful 
Coalition! Sir, upon this ſubject I ſhall ſay but a 
few words ;— | 

The calamitous ſituation of this country re- 
quired an Adminiſtration whoſe ſtability could 
give ĩt a tone of firmneſs with foreign nations, and 
promiſe ſome hope of reſtoring the faded glories 
of the country. Such an Adminiſtration could 
not be formed without fome junction of parties ; 
and if former differences were to be an inſur- 
mountable bartier to union, no chance of ſalvation 
remained for the country, as it was well known 
that four public men could not be found, who had 
not, at one time or other, taken oppoſite ſides in 
politics. The great cauſe of difference between 
us and the noble Lord in the blue ribbon no 
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longer exilled; his perſonal character good bigh, 


and thinking i it ſafer to truſt him than thoſe who 
| had before deceived us, we preferred to unite with 


the noble Lord. A ſimilar junQtion, in 1757, - 


againſt which a fmilar clamour was raiſed, ſaved 
the empire from ruin, and raiſed it above the rival. 
ſhip of all its enemies. The country, when we 
came into office, bore not a very auſpicious com- 
plexion ; yet, Sir, I do not deſpair of ſeeing it 


once again relume its conſequence 1 in the ſcale of | 


- vations, and make as ſplendid a figure as ever. 
Thoſe who have aſſerted the impoſſibility of our 
agreeing with the noble Lord and his friends, were 
falſe prophets ; for events have belied their augury. 
We have differed like men, and like men we have 
agreed. 

A body of the beſt and honeſteſt men. in this 
Houſe, who ſerve their country without any other 
reward than the glory of a diſintereſted diſcharge 


of their public duty, approved that junction, and | 


ſanRify the meaſure by their cordial ſupport. 
Such, Sir, is this Coalition, which the ſtate of 
the country rendered indiſpenſible; and for which 
the hiſtory of every country records a thouſand 
precedents, yet to this the term diſgraceful is ap · 
plied.— Is it not extraordinary, then, that gentle- 
men ſhould be under ſuch ſpells and ſelf. deluſion, 
as not to ſee, that if calling i it dilgr aceful, makes it 
ſo, theſe epithets operate with 9 force againſt 
themſelves. 
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therafelves. If the Coalition be diſgraceful, what is 
the ani Coalition? When I ſee the Right Hon. 

Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſurrounded by the early 
objects of his political, nay his hereditary“ hatred, 

and hear him revile the Coalition, I am loſt in 
the aſtoniſhment how men can be ſo blind to their 
own fituation, as to attempt to wound us in this 
particular point, poſſeſſed as we are of the power 
of returning the ſame blow, with the vulnerable 


part ſtaring us directly in the face. If the honour- 


able Gentleman under the gallery wiſhes that a 
ſtarling were perched upon the right hand of the 
Chair — I tell him, that the wiſh is juſt as reaſon- 
able, to have another ſtarling upon the left hand of 
the Chair, to chirp up Coalition againſt Coalition, 
and ſo to harmonize their mutual diſgrace, if nn 
grace there be. 

With the ſame couligency, an honourable G 
tleman calls us deſerters us; a few gold and 
diſaffected members fall off, then turn about; 
and to palliate their own defection, call the body 

of the army deſerters / M have not deſerted; here 


we are a firm phalanx. Deſerted indeed we have 


been i in the moment of diſaſter, but never deject- 
ed, and ſeldom complaining. Some of thoſe who 
roſe upon our wreck, and who eagerly graſped 
that power which we had the labour of erecting, 


* Mr, Jenkinſon fat near Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, &c. 
now 
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now call us deſerters. We retort the term with 
juſt indignation. Yet whilſt they preſume we have 
che attributes of men, they would expect us to 
havs the obduracy of ſavages. They would have 


our reſentments inſatiate, our rancour eternal. In 


our opinion, an oblivion of uſeleſs animoſity is 
much more noble; and in that, che conduQ of our 
accuſers goes hand in hand with us. But 1 beg of 
the Houſe, and I wiſh the world to obſerve, that 
although, like them, we have abandoned dur en- 
mities, we have not, like them, relinquiſhed | our 
friendſhips, _ 

An Honourable Gentleman adviſes me for the 


future, not to mention the name of the Marguis 
of Rockingham, who, he ſays, would never 
' countenance a bill of this kind. This is indeed 


impoſing hard conditions upon thoſe who have 
willingly ſuffered a ſort of political martyrdom in 
the cauſe of that noble Lord's principles, thoſe 
who ſurrendered pomp and power, rather than 
remain where his principles ceaſed to be faſhion- 
able, and were withering into contempt. —l yene- 
rate the name of that noble M arquis, and mall ever 
mention it with love and reverence; but at no 
period of my life with more confidence than at 
this moment, when I ſay that his ſoul ſpeaks in 
every line of the bill before you, for his ſoul ſpeaks 
in rein meaſure of virtue, wiſdom, human poli- 
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cy) general Juffice, add” national honour, The 
name of the noble Lord who enjoys his-fortune, 
has been mentioned in this debate, and will be 
mentioned again by me; I will tell the honour- 
able gentleman, that this noble Lord, though not 
the iſſue of his loins, inherits, with his property, 
the principles of that noble Marquis in all their 
parity and ſoundneſs; and is as incapable as that 
noble Matquis himfelf, or as any man on earth, of 
countenancing any act which either immediately or 
ultimately tended to the e ee of his country, 
or the injury of the conftitution. 

An Honourable Gentleman (Mir. * Pitt) at the 
other fide, has uſes violent terms againſt this bill, 
and the movers of it. Sir, I tell that honourable 
gentleman (looking directly i in the face of Mr. T. 
Pitt) that the movets of this bill are not to be brow- 
beaten by” fiudied geſtures, nor frightened by 
tremulous tones, ſolemn phraſes, or hard epithets. 
To arguments they are ready to reply; but all 
the notice they can take of aſſertions, is to 
mark to the Houſe, that they are on affertions, 
The Honourable Gentleman again 'reptats his 
favourite language of our having ſerzed npon the 
government ; ;—His Majeſty changed his Miniſtry | 
laſt April, in conſequence of a vote of this Houle ; 
— his Majeſty did the fame twelve months before, 
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in conſequence of a vote of this Houſe —Hijs 
Majeſty in ſo doing followed ihe example of his 
predeceſſors; and his ſucceſſors, will, I doubt tot, 
follow the example of this Majeſty. —The votes of 
Parliament, have always decided upon the duration 
of - Miniſtry, and always will, I truſt. It i is the 
nature of our conſtitution ; and thoſe who diſlike 


it, had better attempt to alter it. The Honourable 


Gentleman called the change in 1782 a goil ious 
one — this in 1783 a diſgraceful one. Why ? For 
a, very obvious, though a very bad reaſon. —The 
Honourable Gentleman aſſiſted in effeQing the firſt, 
and ftrenuouffly laboured to prevent the ſecond, — 
The firſt! battle he fought with us; the ſecond 
againſt us, and we vanquiſhed. him—ln, 4782 
his friends were out, and would be in — In 
1783 his friends were in, nor would go. out. 
4 bus having done without him what we once did 
with him, the Houſe ſees his motives—lt i is human 
nature certainly; but certainly not the | better part 
of human nature. 

A game of a two- fold quality | is playing by the 
alien ſide of the Houſe upon this occaſion, to 
which I hope the Houſe, and I hope the kingdom, 
will attend. T hey are endeavouri ing to injure us 
through two channels at the ſame time—through 
a certain great quarter, and through the people. 
They are attempting to alarm the firſt, by aſſerting 
| that this bill n the influence of Miniſtry 


again 
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ngainſt the Crown; and rouſing the people, under 
an idea that it encreaſes the influence of the Crown 
ogainſt them. That they will fail in both 1 doubt 
not— In the great quarter I truſt they are well 
underſtood, and the princely mind of that high 

perſon i is a ſecurity agatnft their devices :—they are 
running ſwiftly to take off whatever little impoſi- 
tion might have been put upon any part, even of 
the multitude. And I wiſh to refcue the charac- 
ter of the public underſtanding from the con- 
temptuous implication, that it is capable of being 
gulled by ſuch artifices. ' I feel for my country's 
honour when I fay, that Engliſhmen, free them- 
ſclves, and fond of giving freedom to others, dif- 
dain theſe ſtratagems, and are equally above the 
fillineſs of crediting the revilers of this act, as 
above the baſeneſs "of confederating or making 
common cauſe with thoſe who would fapport a 
ſyſtem which has diſhonoured this country, and 
which keeps thirty millions of the haman race in 
wretchedneſs. I make allowance for the hair-brain- 
ed headſtrong deluſions of folly and ignorance, and 
the effects of deſign. To ſuch evils every meaſure 
is liable, and every man muſt expect a portion of 
the conſequence. But for the ſerious and grave 
determinations of the public judgment I have 
the higheſt value, I ever had, and ever ſhall have.” 
If it be a weakneſs, I confeſs it, that to loſe the 
zood opinion of even the meaneſt man gives me 
B b ſome 
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ſome pain; and whatever triumph my enemies 


can derive from ſuch a frame of inind, they are 
welcome to. I do not, after the example of the 
Honourable Gentleman who. begun this, debate, 
(Mr. Powys) hold the opinion of conſtituents in 
diſparagement. The clear and decided opinion 
of the more reaſonable and reſpectable ſhould, in 
my opinion, weigh the Member upon the ſame 
principle that, I think, that the voice of the nation 
ſhould 3 in this Houſe, and in every other 
place. But when the repreſentatives yields to the 
conſtituent, it ſhould indeed be by the majority 


of the reaſonable and reſpeQable, and not as We 


fhall ſee in a day or two, ſome of the honeſleſt 
men in England voting againſt the moſt popular 
tax ever introduced into this Houſe, in direct op- 
potion to their own conviction, and not upon the 
opinion of either the more Fes or reaſon- 
able claſs of their conſtituents. ' 

My noble friend (Lord John) with his charaQte- 
riſtic ſpirit, bas ſaid, that we never ſought power by 
cabal or intrigue, or under-hand operations; and 


this he ſaid in reply to an | honourable gentleman 
(Mr. T. Pitt) whoſe conduct demonſtrates that he 


thinks 7bofe the ſureſt path for his friends. This bill 
as a ground of contention, is farcical ; he bill, if it 


admitted it, would be to be ſet apart, combated 
upon its intrinſic qualities, and not by abuſing the 
Coalition, or raiſing a clamour about influence; 


but 


1 1 
but why don't the gentleman ſpeak out fairly, as 
we do; and then let the world judge between us? 
Our love and loyalty to the Sovereign are as ar- 
dent and firm as their own. Yet the broad baſis 
of public character upon which we received, is the 
principle by which we hope to retain this power, 


convinced that the ſureſt road to the favour of 


the Prince, is by ſerving him with zeal and fide- 
lity ; that the ſafeſt path to popularity, is by re- 
ducing the burden, and reſtoring the glory of the 
nation. Let tho'e (looking at Mr. Jenkinſon) 
who aim at office by other means, by inſcrutable 
and myſterious methods, ſpeak out; or if they 
will not, let the world know it is becauſe their 
arts will not bear examination; and that their 


ſafety conſiſts in their obſcurity. Our principles 


are well known; and I ſhould prefer to periſh 
with them, rather than proſper with any other. 
The Honourable Gentleman under the gallery 
(Mr. Martin; ſays, he diſlikes ſyſtematic oppoſi. 
tion Whether perpetually riſing up with peeviſn, 
capricious objections to every thing propoſed by 
us, deſerve that natne or not, I leave the gentle- 
man himſelf to determine, and leave the Houſe to 
reflect upon that kind of conduct which condemns 
the theory of its own conſtant practice but I 
meet the gentleman directly upon the principle of 
the term. He diſlikes the ſyſtematic oppoſition; 
now I like it. —A ſyſtematic oppoſition to a dan 
Bb: gerous 
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gerous government is, in my opinion, a noble em. 
ployment for the brighteſt faculties; and if che 
Honourable Gentleman thinks our adminiſtration 
a bad one, he is right to contribute to its downfall. 
Oppoſition is natural in ſuch a political ſyſtem as 
ours; it has ſubſiſted in all ſuch governments; 
and perhaps it is neceſſary. ' But to thoſe wha 
oppole it, it is extremely eſſential that their 
manner of conducting it incur not a ſuſpicion of 
their motives. If they appear to oppoſe from 
diſappointment; from mortification, from pique, 
from whim, the people will be againſt them. If 
they oppole from public principle, from love of 
their country rather than hatred to adminiſtration, 
from evident conviction of the badneſs of meaſures, 
and a full perſuaſion that in their refiſtance to 


men, they are aiming at the public welfare, the 


people will be with them. We oppoſed upon 
theſe principles, and the people were with us; if 


we are oppoſed upon other principles, they will 
not be againſt, us. Much labour has been em- 


ployed to infule a prejudice upon the preſent ſub- 
jet; and I have the ſatisfaction to believe, that 


this labour has been fruitleſs; (making a reaſon- 


able exception for the miſtakes of the uninformed, 


the faſt impreſſions of novelty, and the natural 
reſult of deliberate malice) we deſire to be tried 
by teſt of this very bill, and riſk our character 
upon the iſſue: confiding thoroughly in the good 


ſenſe, the juſtice, and the ſpirit of Engliſhmen.— 
5 e 
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Not lofty ſounds, nor ſelected epithets, nor paſs 
ſionate declamation in this Houſe, nor all the ſor- 
did efforts of intereſted men out of this Houſe, 
(of men whoſe acts in the Eaſt have branded the 
Britiſh dame, and whoſe ill-gotten opulence, Work- 
ing through a thouſand channels to delude and 
debauch the public underſtanding) can faſten 
odium upon this meaſure, or draw an. obloquy 
upon the authors of it. We have been tried in 
the cauſe of the public ; and until we deſert that 
cauſe, we are aſſured of public confidence and 
protection. 

The Honourable ls Gun. that *.. 
was incited by avarice, or ambition, or party 
ſpirit.—I have failings in common with every 
human being, beſide my own peculiar faults.— 
But of avarice, 1 have, indeed, held myſelf guilt- 
leſs. My abuſe has been, for many years, even 
the profellion of ſeveral people; it was their 
traffic, their livelihood; yet, until this moment, I 
knew not that avarice was in the catalogue of the 
hos imputed to me. Ambition I confeſs I have, 
but not ambition upon a narrow bottom, or built 
upon paltry principles. If. from the devotion of 
my life to political objects, if from the direction 
of my induſtry to the attainment of ſome know- 
ledge of the Conſtitution, and the true intereſt of 
the Britiſh empire, the ambition of taking no mean 
part -in-thoſe acts that elevate nations, and make 
| a people 
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a people happy, be criminal, that ambition I ac. 


knowledge. And as to party ſpirit— that I feel 
it, that I have been ever under its impulſe, and 


that I ever ſhall, is what I proclaim to the world. 
That I am one of a party, a party never known 
ro ſacrifice the intereſts, or barter the liberties of 
the nation for mercenary purpoſes, for perſonal 
emolument or honours, a party linked together 
upon principles which comprehend whatever is 
dear and meſt precious to freemen, and eſſential 
to a free conſtitution, is my pride and my boaſt. 
But, Sir, I have a peculiar glory that a body 


of men renowned for their anceſtry, important 


for their poſſeſſions, - diſtinguiſhed for their per- 
ſonal worth, with all that is valuable to men at 
ſtake, hereditary fortunes and hereditary honours, 
deem me worthy of their confidence. With ſuch 
men I am ſomething—without them, nothing. 


My reliance is upon their good opinion; and in 


that reſpe& perhaps I am fortunate, Although 
J have a juſt confidence in my own integrity, yet 
as I am but a man, perhaps it- is well that I have 
no choice, but between my own eternal diſgrace 
and a faithful diſcharge of my public duty, 
whilſt theſe kind of men are overſeers of my con- 


duct, whilſt men, whoſe uprightneſs of heart and 


ſpotleſs honour are even proverbial in the 
country (looking at Lord John Cavendiſh) are 
the vigils of my deeds, it is a pledge to the pub- 
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lic, for the purity and rectitude of my eonduct. 
The proſperity and honour of the country are 
blended with the proſperity and honour of theſe 
illuſtrious perſons. They have ſo much at ſtake, 
that- if ' the country falls, they fall with it; and 
to countenance any thing againſt its intereſt 
would be a ſuicide upon themſelves, The good 
opinion and protection of theſe men is a ſecurity 
to the nation for my behaviour, becauſe if I loſe 
them, I loſe my all. 

Having ſaid ſo much upon the extraneous ſub- 
jects introduced by the Honourable Gentleman 
into the debate, I ſhall proceed to make ſome 
oblervations upon the buſineſs in queſtion, 
When the learned gentleman brought in his bill 
laſt year, the Houſe ſaw its frightful features 
with juſt horror, but a very good method was 
adopted to ſoften the tcrrors of the extravagant 
power that bill veſted in the Governor-general. 
The name of a noble Lord“ was ſent forth at the 
lame time, whoſe great character lent a grace to 
a propoſition which, deſtitute of ſuch an advan» 
tage, could not be liſtened to for one moment. 
Now, Sir, obſerve how differently we have ated 
upon the ſame occaſion. 

The Earl of Fitzwilliam has been ſpoken of 
here _ day, in thoſe terms of admiration with 

which 


6 Lord Cornwallis, 
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Which his name is always mentioned. Take 
notice, however, that we did not avail ourſelves 
of the fame of his virtue and WWlitzest in Cn 
| 2 bill through the Houſe. | 

If fuch a thing were to have taken place; as 
the inſtitution of the Indian Secretary Hip (ac- 
cording to the ſuggeſtions of ſome gentlemen) 
this noble Lord would certainly have been the 
very perſon whom, for my part, I ſhould have 
advifed his Majeſty to inveſt with that office, 
Yer, although his ere& mind and ſpotleſs honour 
would have held forth to the public the fulleſt 
confidence of a faithful execution of its duties; 
the objections in regard to influence upon a 
removeable officer, are tenfold, in compariſon 
with the preſent ſcheme. | The Houſe muſt now 
fee, that with all the benefits we might derive 
from that noble Lord's character that, although 
his name would have imparted a ſanctity, an 
ornament, and an honour to the bill, we uſhered 
it in without that ceremony, to ſtand or fall by 
ns own intrinſic merits, neither ſhielding it un- 
der the reputation, nor gracing it under the 
mantle of any man's virtue. Our merit will be 
more in this, when the name of thoſe are known 
whom we mean to propoſe to this Houſe, to exe- 
cute this commiſſion. (Name them, ſaid Mr. 
Arden, acroſs the Houſe) I will not I will not 
name them, the bill ſhall Rand or fall by its own 


* 
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merits, without aid or injury from their characz. 
ter. An Honourable Gentleman has ſaid theſe, 
commiſſioners will be made up of our © adherents, 
and creatures.“ Sir, there is nothing more eaſy / 
than to uſe diſparaging terms; yet L ſhould have, 
thought the name ot the Earl of Fitzwilliam 
would. have given a fair preſumption, that the 
colleagues we ſhall recommend to this Houle, 
for the corexecution of this buſineſs, with that 
noble Lord, will not be of a deſcription, to merit 
theſe unhandſome epithets.—I aſſure the Honour- 
able gentleman, they are not. I aſſure him they 
ate not men whoſe faculties of corrupting, or 
whoſe cotruptibility, will give any alarm to this 
Houſe, or to this country they are men whole ' 
private and public characters ſtand high and un- 
tainted ; who are not likely, to countenance 
depredation, or participate the ſpoils of rapacity. 
They are not men to ſcreen delinquency,, or to 
pollute the ſervice by diſgraceful appointments. 
They would, not, ſor inſtance, ſend Paul Ben- 
field to India, nor ſhelter him \n England, withs 
out his deſerving. it. aim} 
But this bill, Sir, preſumes not upon the pray 
bity of the men —it looks to, the future poſſi- 
bility. of diſſimilar ſucceſſors, and to: the morality 
of the pteſent commiſſioners, who are, merely hu- 
man, and therefore not incapable of alteration. - 
Under all the caution of this bill, with the reſpon- 
Tf Cc f bility 
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Gbility it impoſes, I will take upon me to fay, 
that if the aggregate body of this board, deter- 
mined to uſe all its power for the purpoſe of cor- 
ruption, this Houſe, and the people at large, 
would have leſs to dread from them in the way of 
influence, than from a few Afiaties whe will pro- 
bably be diſplaced in conſequence of thł arrange - 
ment, ſome of whom will return to this country 
with a million, ſome with ſeven hundred thou- 
fand, ſome with five, beſide the three or four hun- 
dred thouſand of others who are cut off in their 
career by the hand of fate. An inundation of 
fuch wealth is far more dangerous than any influ - 
ence that is likely to ſpring from a plan of go- 
vernment fo conſtituted as this propoſed whether 
the operation of ſuch a maſs of wealth, be con- 
ſidered in its probable effects, upon the principles 
of the members of this Houſe, or the manners of 
the people at hrge—more eſpecially when a re- 
ſtection that Orientaliſts are in general the moſt ex- 
amplary claſs of people in their morals, and in 
their deportment the moſt moderate and corre- 
ſponding with the diſtinction of their high birth 
and families, furniſhes a very reaſonable preſump- 
tion, that the expenditure of their money will be 
much about as honourable as its acqutrement. 

I dall now, Sir, conclude my ſ>rech with a 
fe words upon the opinion of the Right Honoura» 
Gs (Mr, Pitt.) He fays, © he will 
ſtake 
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fake his character upon the danger of this bill”, 
I meet him in his owa phraſe, and oppoſe him 
character to character I riſk my all upon the ex- 
cellence of this bill, I riſk upon it whatever is moſt 
dear to me, whatever men moſt value; the cha- 
rafter of integrity, of talents, of honour, of pre- 
ſent reputation, and future fame; theſe, and what- 
ever elſe is precious to me, 1 ſtake upon the conſti- 
tutional ſafety, the enlarged policy, the equity, 
and the wiſdom of this meaſure, and have no fear 
in ſaying, (whatever may be the fate of its authors) 
that this bill well produce to this country every 
bleſſing of commerce and revenue; and that by 
extending a generous and humane government 
over thoſe millions whom the inſcrutinable deſtina- 
tions of Providence have placed under us in the 
remoteſt regions of the earth, it will conſecrate 
the name of England amongſt the nobleſt of na- 
tions, 

Mr. Fox after being upon his legs about an 
hour and a half, recapitulated the heads of his 
ſpeech and ſat down. 


Mr. Arden made a tart reply, declaring he u. Arden. 


looked on the bill to be neither more or leſs 
than a bargain between the Right Honourable 
Secretary and his noble Colleague. The noble 
Lord and he had agreed, that the Secretary ſhould 
have the direction of the Eaſt-India patronage 
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Lord for ever after. 
At length, it being HALF PAST FOUR in 
the morning, the Houſe divided, 


IYER, 7” "37a 217 
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Majority, — 114 | 
And the Bill was Any committed, after 


which the Houſe immediately adjourned, 


The following is a correct Liſt of the Diviſion 2 
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Tue. December 9, 1783. 


M R. Fox having moved the ol of the day, 

on the third reading, Lord Mahon roſe, and laid, 

he wiſhed previouſly to preſent a petition. © Mr. 

Fox immediately conſented to withdraw his moti- 

on. His Lordſhip then ſtated, that he held in Lord Ma- 
his hand a petition againſt the Bill, then about to my 
be propoſed to be read a third time; a Bill the molt 
infamous and abominable. that had been at any 
time produced in that Houſe. Had it become an 
act of parliament, his Lordſhip ſaid, his reſpe& 
for the legiſlature would neceffarily have induced 
him to ſpeak of the Bill in leſs harſh terms, but 
in that ſtage of it, he was perfectly orderly in 
beſtowing on it thoſe epithets he had uſed; nor 
did he know any too ſevere, that could poſ- 
ſibly be applied to it. His Lordſhip then ob- 
ſerved, that the Right Honourable Secretary had- 
claimed the ſupport and confidence of the Houſe, 
not on account of his own character, but in conſe- 
quence. of his diſtinguiſhed and powerful con- 
nections; he had ſtated himſelf to be the leader 
of a great army, the right wing of which he had 
boaſted to have been commanded by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Exchequer and the Duke 
of Devonſhire, two noblemen of whom he thought 


very 
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very highly, though he did not admire their pre. 
ſent connexions, but the Right Honourable Se- 


cretary had forgot at the ſame time to mention 


that the left wing was commanded by his noble 


| colleague, the noble Lord in the blue rib- 


bond. His Lordſhip faid he would, in two 
words, ſtate his reaſons for having no confidence 
in the Right Honourable Secretary. It was be- 
cauſe nothing could be more oppoſite than his 
conduQ and profeſſions, nothing more contrary 
than his practices now and his principles repeated- 
ly declared, while he was turning out that Mini- 


| Nex, with whom he now aſſociated. He had 


formerly ſtood up the advocate of the rights of 
the people, and the declared enemy of the influ- 
ence of the Crown. He was now aiming at a 
maſt inordinate increaſe of influence, and tramp- 
ling upon the rights of individuals. The petition 
he held in his hand, his Lordſhip ſaid, was a pe · 
tition from the borough of Chipping Wycombe 
againſt the preſent Bill ; -a petition which he 
mould beg leave to preſent, though he ſtood not 
in any need of the inſtructions of his conſtituents 
to induce him to oppoſe a Bill fo infamous and 
deteſtable, as that about to be read a third 
time. The petition was accordingly brought 
up, and being read, wag ordered to lie on the 
table. 8 | 8 
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The order of the day was then read for the 
third reading of the Eaſt-· India Bill. 
Mr. Hamilton roſe, and made a very warm and Mr. Hand- 
animated ſpeech againſt the Bill; he declarec 
that he had not been in the Houſe when the Bill 
was” firſt introduced, therefore he had neither 
heard the Right Hon. mover aſſume, that the 
Eaſt-India Company were bankrupts, nor had he 
heard him the next day retract the aſſertion, He 
had not likewiſe heard him go through the ftate- 
ment of their affairs laid before that Houſe in 
contradiction to his firſt report of them. He had 


however read with attention the ſtate of the Com- 


pany's affairs which they had delivered in, ard a 
fairer ſtate he never ſaw. In it the Company had 
omittted to give themſelves credit for ſeveral ma- 
terial articles, which would have amounted to 
very large fums. He inſiſted upon it that ſuch 
had been the indecent haſte and precipitation 
with which the Bill had been hurried through Par- 
liament, that the Houſe had not had time to con- 
ſider it properly, to examine the extent of the ne- 
ceſſity on which it was pretended to have been 
grounded, nor to eſtabliſh the truth of the real 
ſituation of the Eaſt-India Company. Had that 
been'the cafe, had the public had time to examine 
it, he was perſuaded the table would have over- 
flowed with petitions againſt it. He ſaid, he roſe 
then to ſpeak his mind againſt it, becauſe if it 

h paſſed 
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paſſed that Houſe, and the Houſe of Lotds, 
which latter he thought ſcarcely credible, that 


Houſe would no longer be a place for the relort 
of gentlemen of independent prineiples. He 


held up the Bill in the ſtrongeſt colours of 'offen- 
fiveneſs and injuſtice, and put a number of argu- 
ments very forcibly, in order to ſupport his po- 
ſition. He reprobated the Bill as violating the 


rights and ſeizing on the property of the Com- 


pany, without any previous charge of delinquency, 
or any proof of neceſſity. He reprobated it alſo 
on the graund of influence, declaring, if it paſſed, 
there was an end of the conſtitution-. What, he 
ſaid, would that Houſe be, if it ſhould ever be 
acceded to? The King would be reduced to a mere 
cypher, and that Houſe to the ſpeaking trumpet 
of the Miniſter. It had been called a daring and 
ſpirited meaſure, and the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary had been complimented for his boldneſs. 
For his part, he could not admit that any man 
could be ſaid to be daring, where there was no 
danger, nor ſpirited,” where: there was no reſiſt- 
ance. Mr. Hamilton enlarged upon the nature 
of the danger, and ſaid, ſome men there were, who 
could ade. to power through ſedition, and ſecure 
it through influence, who, in order to riſe, had the 
art of conttiving, to ſow the feeds of popular cla- 
mour and diſcontent, without riſquing the danger, 
that muſt necęflarily have accompanied the often- 

ſible 


201 J 
fible promoter of either; after having made uſe 
of a variety of other ſevere perſonal inſinuations, 
Mr. Hamilton painted the alarm and deteſtation 
that the Bill had occafioned in the Eaſt India 


Company in the livelieſt colours, and ſaid, it was 


fit the Houſe ſhould know, that the Proprietors 


were reſolving upon the deſperate meaſure of 


carrying up their Charter to the foot of the throne, 
deſiring to ſurrender it, and claiming the protec- 
tion of their Sovereign, for the ſecurity of their 
private property. At length Mr. Hamilton con- 
cluded with a general and warm appeal to the feel- 
ings of the Houſe, to prevent a Bill, that threaten- 
ed univerſal disfranchiſement and deſpotiſm, from 
getting a ſtage farther. 


Mr. Nicholls began with ſaying, that after the. Mi.Nicholt 


ample matiner in which the queſtion had been 
diſcuſſed on the two former debates, it would be 
preſumption in him to ſuppoſe that he could ad- 
duce new arguments on the ſubje&. But the 
harſh epithets which bad been given to the Bill, 
made it neceſſary for him not to content himſelf 
with a ſilent vote, but to affign the reaſons which 
had induced . to give the meaſure his ſup- 
port. 

After enumerating the various n epi- 
thets which had been given to the bill, he took 
notice of two of a more preciſe and definite mean- 
ing than any others, digſranchiſement and confiſcation. 
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He ſaid, if the Bill was a Bill of disfranchiſement 
and confiſcation, he had hitherto been unacquaint- 
ed with the meaning of thoſe words. He ſaid, 
the privilege of excluſive trade to India, and the 
right to the territorial poſſeſſions acquired by the 
Company remained inviolate, and unaffected by 
this Bill; yet it was the extinguiſhment of this ex- 
cluſive privilege, and the ſeizure of their property 
which could alone juſtify the apache of dufras 
chiſement and confiſcation, 

But he ſaid, he would not cavil with the Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houſe on the preciſe meaning of words; he ap- 
prehended the thing complained of was this, that 
whereas at preſent, the concerns of the India Com- 
pany are managed by twenty-four Directors elect- 
ed by the Proprietors, and controulable by the 
Proprietors; by this Bill, the affairs of the Com- 
pany are from henceforth to be managed by ſixteen 
Direftors nominated by Parliament, and controul- 
ab:e by the Proprietors only through the interyen- 
tion of Parliament. This, he apprehended to be 
the objection to the bill, as far as that objection 
was founded on its being a violation of the rights 
of the Proprietors. He ſaid, he had weighed this 
objection, and after the utmoſt conſideration he 
had been able to give it, he ſtill approved the 
principle of the Bill. And as it had been aſked, 
whether the Bill was founded on the idea of the 
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Company's being a bankrupt, or on its having 
committed acts of delinquency, by which it had 
forfeited its charter, he would ' firſt tell the 
Houſe, what was not the ground on which 
he gave his ſupport to the Bill. — He did 
not give his ſupport to the Bill, on the 
ground of the India Company's being a bankrupt ; 
though he had no ſcruple to ſay, that if an indi- 


vidual trader ſtood in the ſituation in which the 


India Company now ſtands, he would be liable 
to be made a bankrupt. He ſaid; the law had 
ſubjeſted an individual trader to be made a bank- 
rupt, not only when his effects were of leſs value 


than his debts, but when he was unable to diſ- 


charge the demands that were made on him, with- 
in a reaſonable time after thoſe demands might 
legally be made. The Company now ftands in 
that ſituation ; mdebted to Government more than 


9oo, oool. for cuſtoms, the payment has been 


poltponed by authority of Parliament ; the time 
that has been indulgently given to the Company 
by Parliament, is nearly expired, yet the Com- 
pany is utterly unable to diſcharge the debt. He 
had therefore no ſeruple to ſay, that an individual 
trader, ſtanding in the ſame ſituation as the 
Company, would be liable to be made a bank- 
rupt.— But, he ſaid, it was not on the ground of 
the India Company's being a bankrupt, that he 
gave his ſupport to the Bill. Neither was it on 
1 D d 2 the 
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in ſuch a manner as might not hart the intereſts of 


| the ground of delinquency; though he thought 
the Company's conduct, in many inſtances, ex- 


tremely culpable. . He inſtanced the oppreſlive 
monopolies that had been eſtabliſhed in Bengal, 
and laid conſiderable ſtreſs on the prejudice the 
Company had done to the national reputation, by 
ſmuggling opium into China; in which empire, 
the introduction of opium is prohibited, from 
principles of police. He ſaid, when the Com- 
pany accepted the grant of an excluſive trade to 
India, there was an implied engagement on the 
part of the Company, that the trade ſhould bo 
carried on honourably, and with good faith, and 


the nation. That by ſubmitting to take on them 
the employment of ſmugglers, the Company had 
broke this engagement, and done irreparable das 
mage to the Engliſh name in China.—Having 
thus ſtated what were not the grounds, he pro- 
ceeded to ſtate what; was the ground on which he 
{upported the Bill; he ſaid, the ground on which 
he voted for the Bill, was this, that the preſent 
{ſyſtem of Adminiſtration of the India Company 
is inadequate to-the management of the cancerm 


intruſted to it. It is unable to enforce obedience 


to its orders; it is unable to prevent the 
revenues of the territorial poſſeſſions from 
being waſted by its ſervants; it is unable to 
protect the. inhabitants ol the territorial poſſeſſiona 
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moſt pernicious to the Company, that was ever 
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from the rapine and oppreſſion of its ſer. 


vants; it is unable to reſtrain its ſervants 
from fadtious diſſenſions among themſelves ; it is 
unable to reſtrain its. ſervants from engaging in 
wars of rapine and ambition at the hazard, not 
only of the intereſts of the Company, but of the 
welfare of the ſtate. On this ground he approved 
bf the preſent Bill, be approved of the interfer- 
ence of Parliament to ſubſtitute a vigorous ſyſtem 
of Adminiſtration in the place of one which was 
found, by experience, inadequate to the concerns 
intruſted to it, If he were aſked by what right 
Parliament interfered, he would anſwer the queſ- 
tion: Parliament interfered in its character of the 
great national council, bound to ſuperintend the 
intereſts of every part of the empire. He ſaid, 
that no one in the debate had ventured to ſay, 
that when Parliament granted to the India Com- 
pany the right of excluſive trade, and of acquir- 

ing territorial poſſeſſions in India, and marked out 
the ſyſtem of adminiſtration by which the Com- 
pany's affairs ſhould be governed, viz. by twenty 
four Directors elected and controulled by the Pro- 
prietors, it at the ſame time diveſted itſelf of the 
power of ſuperintending and regulating the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Company's affaird.— If Parlia- 
ment had made ſuch a grant, it would have been not 
only the moſt. miſchievous to the empire, but the 


deviſec by man. The uniform conduct of Parlia- 


ment 
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ment ſhews it has not diveſted itſelf of its right to 


interfere in the management of the India Com- 


pany's concerns. Sometimes we have ſeen Pay 
liament interfering to reſtrain the Directors from 
making too large a dividend; at other times, re- 
ſtraining them from extending their credit by if. 
ſuing bonds beyond a certam amount ; at another 
time, depriving ſtock-holders of gool. ſtock from 
voting in the General Court, and limiting that 


Tight to ſuch ſtock-holders only as are poſſeſſed of 


1000]. ſtock. and this, although by the original 


_ conſtitution of the Company as created by Parlia- 


ment, the Proprietors of 5ool. ſtock were de- 
clared members of the General Court, and in- 
titled to vote at the election of the Directors. In 
all theſe caſes Parliament interfered in its charac- 
ter of the great national council, bound to inter- 
fere, whenever the welfare of the whole empire or 
the immediate intereſts of the Company required 
t. He ſaid, he had hitherto conſidered the right 
of Parliament to interfere, and the emergency 
which called for its interference, in the circum- 
ſeribed view of the India Company, confidered as 
a commercial Company, poſſeſſed of the privilege 
of excluſive trade to India, and of the territorial 
poſſeſſions acquired under its charter. But there 
is another right, by which Parliament may, and 
another ground on which it ought to interfere, 
viz. the protection of at leaſt twelve millions of 
eee e - Britiſh 
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Britiſh ſubjects in Indoſtan. The government of 


theſe ſubjects has been hitherto intruſted by Parlia- 
ment to the India Company, to enable the Com- 
pany to carry on its excluſive trade, and collect the 
revenues of its territorial poſſeſſions with more 
advantage. Experience has ſhewn us, that the 
preſent ſyſtem of adminiſtration of the Company, 
is unable to protect theſe ſubjetts of the empire 
from oppreſſion. He truſted nobody would diſ- 
pute the right of Parliament to interfere for 
this purpoſe. Parliament cannot have diveſted 
itſelf of this right, it would have abdicated its func- 
tions, it would ceaſe to be a parliament. There 
is yet another ground on which Parliament ought 
to adopt the preſent Bill; the poſſeſſions acquired 
in India, though extenſive and fertile, and a- 
bounding in induſtrious inhabitants, yet under the 
feeble government of the India Company, they 
have never afforded that addition of ſtrength to the 
empire that might have been expected; they have 
remained almoſt a diſlin&t empire, the force of 
which has frequently been directed to objects very 
different from the welfare of the whole. The 
preſent Bill promiſes to knit together theſe diſ- 
jointed parts, to conſolidate the Aſiatic and Euro- 
pean poſſeſſions into one empire, and by that 
means add ſtrength and vigour to the whole. Be · 
fore he ſat down, he ſaid, he would anſwer an 


objection that had been urged by the Honourable 


Geutleman whe ſpoke laſt, via, That this Bill 
| | would 
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' would increaſe the influence of the Crown. He 
ſaid, he had always thought that power reſiding in 


the Crown produQive of no public good, employed 
only for the purpoſe of influence, ought to be abo. 
liſhed. What was the inference drawn from this poſi. 


tion? That power neceffary for the well being of the 


ſtate muſt not be intruſted to the Crown, leſt it 
may be employed for the purpoſes of influence. 
Was this fair reaſoning? He ſaid, if the prin- 
ciple oÞ the bill was right, if it was expedient to 
fubſtitute a vigorous ſyſtem of Adminiſtration in 
the place of one found by experience too feeble, 
any little incovvenience that might ariſe from the 
augmentation of influence muſt be ſabmitted to. 
The moſt fortunate deciſions of human wiſdom 
were rarely found without alloy. One remark how. 
ever, he would make, that ihe ample: pruning, 
which the influence of the Crown had lately re- 
ceived, rendered the danger from an increaſe of 
influence much leſs than it would have been at any 
former period. He cloſed, with ſaying, that from 


a perſuaſion that the ſyſtem ſubſtituted by this bill, 


would promote the intereſts of the Proprietors of 
India ſtock, afford protection to the inhabitants of 
the Britiſh empi in Indoſtan, and an addition of 
ſtrength and vigour to the a he . give 
it his ſupport. 

Mr. Alderman willes declared his firm veſolu- 
tion to oppoſe with all his might a bill big with 
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iniquity and injuſtice, dangerous to the rights and 
liberties of Engliſhmen, and that would ſooner or 
later overturn the conſtitution. The bill not on- 
ly broke the faith of Parliament with regard to the 
Eaſt India Company, but gave the public an a- 
larming idea of what all other corporate bodies 
were to expect. He reminded the Houſe of the 
grounds of neceſſity upon which the Bill had been 
originally introduced, and the manner in which 
Mr. Fox had ſtated the ſituation of the Company's 
affairs. The Right Hon. Gentleman had not, he 
acknowled ed, uſed the word bankruptcy, but he had 
ſaid e Fi that the Company were in debt five 
millions; and in order to make out this, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman bad omitted to ſtate in 
| his calculation all their floating property; forty five 
ſhips, Mr. Wilkes ſaid, were coming home, and 
might be expected in the courſe of the years 1784 
and 1785. He ſhewed allo, that the Secretary 
had omitted the mention of the Company's proper- 
ty in their warehouſes in India. Theſe added to- 
gether made a vaſt ſum, Having ſtated this, Mr. 
Wilkes obſerved upon the difference between the 
accounts of their affairs, as given by the Com- 
pany, ſigned by their Auditor and their Accoun- 
tant, and aathenticated at the Bar of the Houſe, 
and the account made out by Mr. Fox; in that 
reſpect he ſaid, iſſue was joined, and an argument 
could not fairly be deduced either one way or the 
| Ee | other, 
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ather, tall that iſſue was tried. The iſſue ought 
therefore to go. to trial at the Bar of the Houſe, 
and then the truth would come out. With regard 
to the Company's having committed as of bank- 
ruptcy, the Right Honourable Secretary knew 
the nature of acts of bankruptcy, ſo much better 
than the lawyer on the floor, who had juſt ſat 


day, that he was ſure he would readily join 


with him, in declaring, that he need not go out of 
that Houſe for many right honourable inſtances, 
that not to be able to pay a legal demand, was no 
aft of bankruptcy; that Houſe proved, in a va- 
riety of inſtances, the eſſential diſtinction between 
inſolvency and bankruptcy. The India Company 
might be inſolvent, but they were not bankrupt. 
The ſame worthy lawyer, to whom he had al- 
luded, had faid the Bill was not a bill of disfran- 
chiſement and confiſcation. Would any body 
contend, that if he held property to which was 
annexed a franchiſe, and that property was ſeized 
upon and taken out of his hands, 'would any 
body contend that he was not robbed of his fran- 
chiſe? Moſt certainly he was. With regard to 
confiſcation (for he would ſtill flick to the word) 
if he underſtood what confiſcation meant, it was 
the taking the property of one man out of his 
hands, and putting it into the hands of another. 
| The bill took away the property of the Eaſt- India 
Company from their keeping, and forcibly, and 

againſt 
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zgainſt their will, delivered it into the keeping of 
ethers. Some gentlemen, Mr. Wilkes obſerved, 
had beſtowed harſh epithets on the bill, and called 
it an infamous and abominable bill. He would 
ſpeak of it more tenderly, and call it by its true 
name. It was then neither more or leſs than a 
ſfcuindling bill, drawn and preſented under falſe pre- 
tences to rob the innocent Proprietors of the Eaſt- 
India Company of their rights, privileges, and 
property. This was the true deſcription of it. — 
With regard to the government of our Indian 
territories, he declared he had not, generally 
ſpeaking, any great tenderneſs on that account ; 

he had ever thought it the ſtrangeſt thing in the 
world to truſt the government of a mighty empire 
in the hands of a body of merchants and traders. 
This was indeed an imperium in imperio the moft 
abſurd and ridiculous that could be imagined. — 
Beſides, dominion and ſovereignty were neither 
the original nor the proper objects of the Eaſt- 
India Company's purſuits; they were inſtituted 
for the fake of carrying on a commerce with the 
Eaſtern world, and not a ſcandalous and hetero- 
geneous traffick, made up of war and trade, rapine 
and murder, peculation and corruption. He de- 
clared he ſhould be heartily glad, if every Euro- 
pean were driven out of Aſia. Not merely the 

Britiſh ſubjects, but the Dutch, the French and 
the Portugueze, whoſe barbarous treatment of the 
Ee 2 natives 
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natives. had ever been a diſgrace to humanity.— 
Before Mr. Wilkes concluded, he paid Mr. Fox 
and Lord N orth ſeverally very high compliments, 
mixing ſome cenſure with his eulogies. He gave 
Mr. Fox full credit for poſſeſſing the greateſt 
talents, and moſt happy flow of words that. ever 
a parliamentary debater was gifted with. He 
lamented, therefore, that a man of ſo much 
genius, a politician of ſuch firmneſs and ſpitit 
to bring forward and carry through any meaſure, 
however bold and enterpriſing, ſhould. have pro- 
poſed « one, Which he could. not conſider but as 
deſtruQive to the liberties of the people, and 
dangerous to the Conſlitution. Speaking of Lord 
N orth, he allowed the noble Lord the molt per 
fe perlonal integrity and ability, the pureſt 
claſſical wit, and the moſt eaſy manners and un- 
"affeied good humour that ever diltinguiſhed any 
man, let his ſtation be what it might. He could 
not, he owned, but with the noble Lord had 

greater reverence, for the Conſtitution. That 
12 a quality, which ought to be inherent in a 
good Miniſter, and wanting that, no man could 
be a fit miniſter. for this cguntry. In the courſe 
of his ſpeech, Mr. Wilkes took ſome notice of 
the Coalition, which he reprobated,as moſt unna 
tural and incongruous, declaring it to be a duum- 
virate, from whom as much miſchief to our con- 
flitutional rights and privileges was to be dreaded, 
as 


| 1 #13 3 
2s had in elder time happened from any trium- 
virate or decemvirate that ever Was formed. 
Mr. John. Luttrell very candidly but very fully 
ſupported the motion; he ſaid he had given the 


Mr. John 
Luttrell. 


utmoſt attention in his power to every material 


argument that had been uſed, either for, or againſt 
the Bill, from the time that ſubject was firſt men- 
tioned to the Houſe, to the moment he was then 
ſpeaking, and, upon conſidering | the whole, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that the Bill ſhould be 
read a third time, and ought to paſs in the ſhape 
it was then perfected; but he did not much won- 
der to ſee ſome oppoſition follow it to the laſt, 
becauſe he had obſerved, that no ſodner did the 
Speaker ſhortly: ſtate the contents of thoſe clauſes 
that were to veſt in certain Commiſſioners, fince 
named by the Bill, the management of our Eaſt- 
India poſſeſſions, than it rouſed the ſire of the 
flateſman and the envy of the politician ; ſome 
gentlemen, he ſaid, ſeemed inſtantly to loſe fight 
of the neceſſity and efficay of the meaſure, in the 
Jalouly which they felt, and which they ex- 


preſſed, at the influence it might give the Mini- 
ſter, who would have the nomination of the men. 


This he confidered as the leading ſtar of Oppofi- 
tion to the Bill; here he had ſeen the ſhoe of 


party to pinch to a degree, that ſome of its vota- 
taries were unable to bear with temper; but he 
did not think, either as an Eaſt-India Proprietor, 

a or 
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or as a Member of Parliament, ſent there to guard 
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the intereſts of the community at large, that be 
dughtt to be led away by the private intereſts of 


any particular party in that Houſe. He approved 
the Bill as it was' then compleated, becauſe it met | 


| his ideas, of what appeared neceſſary and proper 


for this country to do upon the occaſion, and he 


was perſuaded, that it would ultimately tend to 
the honour of Great-Britain, to the proſperity of 


the Eaſt-· India Company, to the gain and ſtahility 
of all the Proprietors, for there was not two opi- 
nions in that Houſe, but the noble Earl propoſed. 


to preſide at that Board, and the ſix Chief Direc- 


tors, would be found much more equal to the 
governing our territorial poſſeſſions in India, than 
thoſe who heretofore had the management of 
them; and it was generally agreed by the Houſe, 
although a few members diſſented, that it would 
be exttemely impolitic at the preſent moment to 


ſeparate the territory from the commerce of India; 


if ſo, why then, as the Aſſiſtant Directors were all 


men of buſineſs and ability, it appeared to him, 
that the Bill was perfectly judicious and right, for 
vith reſpe& to the Directors being Members of 
Parliament, the Houſe would have the advantage 


of their preſence to give information whenever it 


was ſought for, and account for their proceedings 


when required to do ſo. As for the alarm which 
lome gentlemen expreſſed, and with which 


they 
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they had endeavoured to imbibe the minds tf 
others, that the patronage might give an undue 
influence to the Crown, or to the Miniſter, he 
verily. believed it would not outweigh their juſt 
proportion of power in the conſtitutional ſcale, 
however it preponderated in the political one of 
thoſe who had been Miniſters, and might wiſh to 
be ſo azain. He would freely confeſs, however 
unpopular it might be, that he never ſhould think 
any man deſerved credit for having been inſtru- 
mental to reduce the power of the Crown to its 
preſent extreme, neither would he have boaſted 
_ of it, as ſome gentleman did, if he had concurred 
in the total annihilation of the Board of Trade. 
He ſaid the Houſe ſeemed blinded to the bad 
confequences of that meaſure, by the party yio- 
lence of thoſe times, but he feared they had been 
telt by almoſt every commercial man in this 
kingdom; it was a propoſition which, he owned,” 
appeared almoſt as ſtrange to him, as what had 
been offered to the Houſe for a preference to the 
Bill. Some gentlemen contended, that we ſhould 
give up all our Eaſt- India concerns into the 
hands of the native Princes, and bid them be 
happy, but by conſenting to that, they would in 
the ſame breath declare the Eaſt- India Company 
bankrupt, with many of its connections. The 
ſeaman, the artificer, the manufacturer, and la- 
bourer, muſt all Gnk in one general ruin. Ad- 
ditional 


ditional poverty and diſtreſs would pervade every 
part of this iſſand; He then aſked if the alterna- 
tive propoſed by a bill of a learned gentleman, 
and by himſelf perſonally, was much more ac- 
ceptable? he thought not, for he defir ed, to ſtrip 
the language of the learned gentleman, and that 
of his friends, of the flowers of oratory, and all its 
trophies, and ſee if the eſſence of it to common 
ſenſe did not amount to this: We are ready to 
declare that the Eaſt- India Company are incom- 
Fetent and unfit to govern their territorial poſſeſ- 
fions in India; therefore we conſent that you 
ſhould take them away, but we deſire that all the 
patronage, all the controul, power, and manage- 
ment of their commerce, may be leſt, as hereto- 
fore, in the hands of the Director he ſaid; for 
what, for the benefit of the Proptietors? No.— 
For the benefit of their own politital convenience? 
Yes. For the learned Gentleman declared, and 
his friends declared, that they would arreſt out of 
the hands of the Court of Proprietors all power 
and controul over thoſe Directors, and then the 
Fatronage, the Secret Influence, and the Public 
Power, given by other Acts of Parliament, muſt 
all: center with the Miniſter of the day; and what- 
ever conduct thoſe Directors might obſerve or 

abet, the Court of Proprietors thould * no 
n to call them to account 1 „ 


— 
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- Things appearing to him to be ſo, he would 
beg leave, of thoſe evils: offered him, to chooſe 
the leaſt; and as it had been adjudged conſtitu- 


tionally neceſſary to take from him the manage- 


ment of that-property, -he was ſure his preference 
was right, when he accepted the terms of the 
Bill, becauſe thefauth and the honour of the Secre- 
tary of State that produced it, the faith and the 
honour of all thoſe Miniſters with whom he drew, 
that of the noble Earl who was to preſide in the 
Direction, and of the ſix other Chief Directors, 


were all pledged to do the beſt they conſiſtently. 


could for the benefit of the Company, and he did 
not doubt but the effects of the bill would be an 
encreaſe of their credit, and of the value of theit 
Nack, = . 

He had heard it ſaid more than once in the 
courſe of the buſineſs, that in the multitude of 
counſellors there was wiſdom ; he begged leave to 
repeat it, and to apply the obſervation thus ;— 
What effect had the Call of the Houſe upon that 
Bill? An encreaſe in conſultation of a multitude of 
counſellors on its merits, and he had the evidence 
of the laſt diviſion to ſhew, that the more they 
were conſidered, the better they were approved; 


he had no doubt but they would continue to be 


ſo by all diſpaſſionate men; for he was perſuad- 
ed, that the Bill promiſed. much in the preſent 
ſituation of the Eaſt- India Company's affairs, an 
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in the neteſſity of reform, to bring advantage to 
Great - Britain, to the Company, and to the Stock. 
b As an humble repreſentative of the for- 
mer, and as making one of the latter, he thought 
his thanks were better due to the Right Honour. 
able Secretary, who had produced the Bill, than 
either to thoſe gentlemen who would give the 
property to the Indian Princes, or to the learned 
gentleman and his friends, who would leave them 
little more than the name of it. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, therefore, he chearfully concurred in 
the Bill being read a third time, and would cer- 
tainly give his vote for its paſſing into a law. 
Mr. N. Grenville began, by wiſhing the Honour- 
able Gentleman who fpoke laſt, and who had 
delivered himſelf ſo fluently in a general manner, 
in fupport'of the bill, had condeſcended to favour 
the Houſe with a few arguments in ſupport of 
what he had advanced. Mr. Grenville faid, that 
having heard nothing like a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
reaſon in favour of the bill yet, he had liſtened to 
the whole of the Honourable Gentleman's ſpeech 
with the utmoſt attention, but had not been able 
to find the appearance of argument for the bill in 
any part of it. Having ſaid this, he declared, he 
would not go over the ground of general objection 
againſt the bill a ſecond time, but would chiefly 
confine himſelf to a few obſervations upon What 
had fallen from different gentlemen in the courſe 
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of the. 1 r and. chiefly. from a Right 
Honqurable Gentleman, who, when the principles 
of the bill, had been debated laſt week, had ſpoken + 
very much at large on the ſubject of India, (Mr. 
Burke.) That Right Honourable Gentleman, a- 
mong other extravagant aſſertions, had not con- 
tented, himſelf with general praiſe of the preſent 
bill, but had termed it a confirmation of Magna 
Charta. This was a moſt extraordinary declara- 
tion, and if the Right Honourable Gentleman 
could prove that it bore any the moſt diſtant ana- 
logy to Magna Charta, he muſt deeply lament, 
chat he had ever. been ſent to that Houſe; for he 
certainly read 4is Magna Chaxta, in a ſtile ſo com- 
pletely different from the language and purport 
of the preſent bill, that he could not be qualified 
for. a repreſentative in Parliament, of any ſet of 
people whatever, if the Right, Honourable Gentle- 
man was right, and he was wrong. One great 
Principle of Magna Charta, as he read it, was, 
that no Engliſhman, was to be ſpoiled of | his 
property and privileges, or diſſeized of bis 
$ * freehold, but by the judgment of his Peers, 
or the common law, f the land The bill then 
under ,confideration;direQly, and avowedly violat- 
ed. this fundamental principle of our great charter. 
Mr, Grenville went on to make a variety of ob- 
ſexvations on Mr. Burke's ſpeech of ; Monday 
ſe ennight, all of which were extremely ingenious 
5 Ff 2 ; and 
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and well put. He concluded with declaring his 
ſatisfaction in having done his utmolt to prevent 
Uh: a Bill from being carried i into a law. , 

General- Burgoyne ſaid, that he had the honour 
to fit during two years in the chair of the firſt 
Committee, that had been a ppointed by that 
Houſe, to inveſtigate the affairs of the India Com- 
pany ; and in the courſe of that enquiry, he had 
formed a decided opinion, that no radical redreſs 
could be given to the miſgovernment of the Com- 


pany abroad and at home, but o a material 


change in their Conſtitution; a Conſtitution wiſe- 
ly framed in molt inſtances; for the purpoſes of 
trade, for which it was defigned, but "inadequate 
and prepoſterous for the conducting dominion and 


empire, to which, by a ſtrange concutrence of 
events, it was now applied. For the ſucceſs of 


the Committee, to which he alluded, and bring- | 
ing to light the miſconduct of that day, be could 
not better appeal than to the Speaker, who was an 


able partaker in the labours of that Committee, a 
and an eminent example of its integrity. 


Without touching upon the cauſe chat pre- 2 


vented the good effects to which the proceedings 
of chat Committee naturally led, he had frequent- 
17 lamented, that either that, or the Secret Com- 
mittee, which went hand in hand with it, ever fate 


— God forbid the miſcarriage of this Bill ſhould 


my that regret! ** when ſuch general de- 


tection 
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tection is followed only by general impunity, or 
abortive plans of reform, it acts as encourage- 
ment and ſanction to the progreſs of offences: 


till what was thought the extreme of guilt at one 


time, as in the year 1773, when compared with 
what is produced before you in 1783, appears to 
have been but a ſmall gon * the _ ung 
wickedneſs. _ 

© The General ſaid, he was 4 d wins this 


Bill was introduced, but he had read with great 


pleaſure, that the Right Honourable Mover, had 
been called upon with great earneſtneſs to produce 
an effectual reform—no palliatives or half meaſures 
could be accepted. His ſurprize was then great 
indeed, to find the ſame honourable and highly 
reſpectable gentleman, [Mr. Pitt] who had thrown 
out that exhortation, ground his moſt forcible ar- 
gument in oppoſition to the Bill, upon violation of 
charters, becauſe he could not conceive. any two 
ideas more irreconcileable, than effectual reform 
and prefervation of the Company's charter It 
was unneceſſary to go into more debate upon char- 
ters abſtractedly, ſince it was now admitted by the 


moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors of their facredneſs, that it 


the truſt of a charter was ſo abuſed or perverted, 
as to make it abſolutely neceſſary to alter or abridge 
it, the legiſlature was clearly competent, and 
bound | in duty, ſo to do. Upon this plea then of 
need ty hy Joined ive and for Proof of that 

25% necellity, 
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neceſſity, his reference was ort read the re. 
potis upon the table. What a picture had his 
hangurable, friend [Mr._ Byrke] drawn from 
thoſe. reports; à plain uncoloured narrative he 
had profeſſed, it to be, and ſo it was He could 
not have heightened i. Had his -honqurable 
Friend been diſpoſd,. abſtractędiy to give a theory 
of the- crimes, to which the human m ind, may be 
brought, with all his ſtretch pf ,invention;7 his 
abundant, fancy, his powers ot; imagery, which 
he poſſoſſes beyond any man, he could not have 
equalled che reality of crimes extant in thoſe re. 
decke age opt Was a new diſcovery of Tar- 
taxus. „ r iche .Die 54 


Pendidit ltc ware fatriam, dominumgue be. 
dmpoſuit, fixit' leges pretia, atgue ręfirit, 
ee kee en e e e 


Fiction n nor policy could not reach the hor- 
rors of thoſe reportts; I and ſhould we then 
be told of charters? a "charter, under which 
ſuch tranſaftions c can th with, impunity Is 


yaſtation, of cruelty, %* famine, and of blood. 
Or ſhould we be ſtopped 1 in the great work of 1 re- 
dreſs, by the accounts of the Company ;. that cu- 
rious ſtatement, confuted one day, amended the 
other, new modelled a third ! to perſuade us of 
the financial capacity of the Compiny, to drag 
on for a few years longer, a wretched, diſgrace- 
. | 611, 
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ful, Aenbenllade, productive of miſery and de- 

ſtruction to thirty millions of the human race, 
and a perpetual infamy to the Britiſh name | 
In regard to the influence of the Crown, the 
General ſaid, that upon the ſame principle upon 
which in a former year he had: voted for the dimi- . 
nution of that influence as applicable to the cor · 
ruption of that Houſe, he now voted for the 
clauſe of the Commiſſioners in this Bill; being 
clearly of opinion, with many others who had 
ſpoke, that it exchanged an occult, a clandeſtine, 
and a dangerous influence, for an open, direct, 
and conſtitutional patronage of the ſtate, for 
which every Miniſter would be reſponſible with 
his character and his head. 

The General concluded with obſerving the ſneer 
which was common in talking upon the very full 
attendance upon this Bill: there had not been much 
of it within the Houſe for a plain reaſon, namely, 
that the urgent call for friends had been pretty 
equal on both ſides, and, as he thought, without 

_ diſcredit to either; for if one ſet of gentlemen be- 
lieved a great public good depended upon the 
ſupport of a Bill, and another that the public in- 
tereſt lay in its defeat, it was very natural and 
proper, that each ſhould deſire to bring to town. 
every wan who agreed reſpeclively in opinion. 
He therefore was ready to avow thoſe two prin- 

Giples, treated by ſome to be ſo laughable, attach- 
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ment to bis friend, and duty to his cauritry.— He 
avowed that upon thoſe motives he had traverſed 
the ſea, and three hundred miles by land, for the 

expreſs purpoſe of giving his vote upon this occa- 
ſion; and his ſatisfaction at this moment was 
greatly enhanced, at finding the meaſure his heart 
approved, had been introduced and conducted 
to its preſent 2225 of ſucceſs, Wy the men he 
loved. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Maris bid, Sir; I riſe chiefly for the 3 
of giving a parting execration to this pernicious and 
unconſtitutional. Bill, for ſuch it appears to me in 
every point of view. Though ſome palliatives have 

been applied to it. Though we are not to be at- 

tended in this Houſe by the Apothecaries—and 
though our ſeven preſent Phyſicians may be men 

both of ſkill and integrity, yet, when they fall off, 

their places may be filled by DoQtors,' of whom we 

may conceive a very different opinion. At the ſame 

time, Sir, I muſt - congratulate the Right Hon. 
Secretary, on the compleat and brilliant victory 
he is about to gain over the Independence of the 

Houſe of Commons. The Bill once paſſed, 

men who think and act for themſelves, may as 

well be abſent from this Aſlembly. . We may, 
indeed come down to ſettle petty regulations and 
matters of trifling conſequence, but for any. thing 

great or noble, we may bid adieu ( it. Our 

| country gentlemen may (tay in their counties, and; 
| : TIN | mien 
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men of buſineſs in the capital, may give cloſe at- 
tendante to their private avocations, for Aclum 
et de Republica,” To ſpeak, Sir, in more fa- 
miliar language, and the language of the turf, 
which the Right Honourable Secretary under- 


ties. Sir, the Right Honourable Gentleman 
doubts my ſincerity, when I aitribute his condu c 
to avarice, ambition, or party ſpirit. Ambition 
and party ſpirit I have heard him avow z and as 
to avarice, I muſt ſay, without meaning any per- 
{onal application, that I think it perfe:tly. con- 
ſiſtent with the preſent extravagance, and often 
the immediate effect of it. Mr. Speaker, on ſuch 
a day as this I cannot but regret the loſs of ſome 
diſtinguiſhed friends to the Conllitution of this 
country; I fear we ſhall miſs them moſt eſſential- 
ly; and here, Sir, permit me to pay my humble 
tribute of praiſe to their moſt worthy characters. 

I mean, Sir George Savile and Sir Charles Tur- 
ner: the former, Sir, I truſt, may, by retreating 
from public buſineſs, recover his health, and in 

ſome future time benefit the country by his, ad- 
vice and affiſtance. Of the latter I ſhall only re- 

mark, that though ſome ſingularities in his opi- 


nion might occaſion pleaſantry, he had the ſub- 


ſtantial virtues of a good citizen, and a ſteady, in- 
trepid aſſerter of public liberty. However re- 
ſpectably, Sir, the places of theſe gentlemen may 
be filled in this Houſe, 1 ſhall always lament their 

OPEN G g loſs 


lands ; he has fairly jockied us out of our liber- 
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Tofs as men of diſtinguiſhed merit; I cannot con · 
ceive that characters, fuch as theſe,” would have 
ſupported' the Bill now propoſed to be paſſed, 

Whatever pretended neceſſity there may be for it, 
they would have ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. I am well 
aware, Mr. Speaker, that the ſuffrages of theſe gen- 
tlemen would but little have increaſed our humble 
minority; but their voices and their countenance 
would have contributed to add ſpirit to our reſiſt- 
ance. Sir, I am free to own, that in theſe me- 
lancholy times I am not ſo much diſcouraged by 
the appearance of numbers in this Hauſe; as I am 

by the general depravity, ſervility and inſenfibility 
of the public at large. The character of the na- 
tion is loſt, and the noble ſpirit of our anceſtors 
is dwindled into meanneſs and corruption of every 
kind. The Right Honourable Secretary knows 
our condition, and moſt piouſly takes advantage 
pf our baſeneſs. He may ſay again, Sir, that I 

hardly believe what I ſay, but 1 will tell the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, that if there is a vice 1 
hold in peculiar deteſtation, it is that of duplicity 
and hypocrily, and that whatever character the 
Right Honourable Gentleman may have juſtiy ac- 
quired for brilliant talents, I will venture to ſake 
my character againſt his for ſincerity and plain 
dealing. Sir, that Honourable Gentleman muſt 
know, that I can have no perſonal pique or diſſike 


to him, but I ſhould Chit the intereſt of my con- 
| ſtituents 
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ſlituents, did I not endeavour to put the public 
upon their guard againſt the danger of ſuch a Mi- 
niſter, who will be formidable to the country in 
proportion to his: diſtinguiſhed abilities. If he be 


has ſuch a man his ſtrength— Sir, I will anſwer, 
with a little variation, in the words of a noble 
and elegant author on another occaſion: From 
<< the general corruption of the people, nurſed up 
to full maturity, under the adminiſtration of his 
noble colleague, from the venality of all orders, 
and all ranks of men, fome of whom are to 
proſtitute, that they ſet themſelves no law, and 
prevent applications.” Sir, as to the Bill itſelf, 


hearty negative to the third, reading. 1 doubt not 
but the Right Honourable Secretary, with the pri- 
vate advantages of it in proſpect, will have a ma- 
jority to his wiſhes. We have lately, Sir, been 
much embarraſſed for a new tax, to ſubſtitute in 
the place of one, which to many perſons ſeems un- 
equal, odious and unproductive. I wiſh, Sir, we 
were to lay a heavy impoſt on the individuals who 
{hall compoſe the majoritics during the remainder 


us, I am perſuaded. the tax propoſed would be 
abundantly productive, and that it would be 
very far from affecting the poor. Sir, I fore» 
in > Ges ' ſee 


really ſo dangerous, it may be ſaid from whence 


have the moſt decided opinion of its dangerous 
conſequences, and therefore ſhall. give my moſt 


of the ſeſſion. After the paſſing the Bill before 
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"fee but one good conſequence that can fol- 
low this Bill, I mean that it may pofflbly rouſe- 
the vatives of the country to drive us compleat- 
ly out of it. This 1 really think would be a 
blefſed effect, both for them and for ourſelves. 
Sir, it has been ſaid, that if we ſhould relinquiſh 
our poſſeſſions in that part of the world, that 
other European States would take poſſeſſion 
of them, and that we ſhould loſe our commerce. 
Such an argument reminds me, Sir, of a ſhort 
converſation between two gentlemen taking the 
air on Hounſſow Heath. The one ſeeing at a 
ſmall diſtapee a carriage with ſome unarmed paſ- 
ſengers; propoſed-to the other to eaſe them of the 
trouble of carrying their watches and money. 
Fhe other in anſwer obſerved, that he was not 
much diſpoſed to be guilty of ſuch an action, 
which could not be altogether juſtified upon the 
principles of honeſty. Oh! replies the firſt, you 
may make yourſelf perfectly eaſy as to the mora- 
lity of the affair, for if we ſhould let them paſs 
quietly, they will moſt probably meet with others 
in a few minutes . Ow not be m ver wk 
| lous. 6/849 
In ſhort, Sir, I bave ut n. 
poſſeſs in ſuch high perfection of perſuading my- 
ſelf, that every thing is juſt which may promote 
ſome fordid felf-intereſted purſuit, and therefore 
muſt repeat, that as I have oppoſed this Bill in 
; every 
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every former ſtage, I ſhall continue ſteady in that 
oppoſition till. ĩt is ſent to the Lords. I truſt, Sir, 
that their Lordſhips will think it totally inconſiſtent 


with their juſtice and their dignity to paſs ſuch a 


bill; but if it ſhould be otherwiſe, there is a 


hope ſtill left for'us ; I mean, Sir, that his Ma- 


jeſty: will refuſe his conſent to ſuch a pernicious 
meaſure. Though, Sir, I have been reckoned 
unjuſtly a friend to innovation, I profeſs myſelf 
to be heartily attached to the ſpirit of the genuine 
conſtitution of this country. The power of a 
neuive in the Crown I regard as eſſential to that 
conſtitution. If it ever ſnould be abuſed by any 
future Prince, this Houſe, when properly conſti- 


tuted, ſhould always hold the purſe of the people, 


and by that means may effectually bring a ſove- 


reign to reaſon, who ſhould betray the truſt repoſed 


in him. If, Sir, this prerogative is never to be 
exerted, Why not aboliſh as a ridiculous farce the 
pompous parade of paſſing bills in the manner as 
now practiſed? As you, Mr. Speaker, and the 
Houſe were ſo kind to hear me in a former ſtage 
of this buſineſs with more patience than any thing 


1 had to offer could merit, I ſhould not have 


again treſpaſſed on that patience, did I not feel 
that in a matter of ſuch conſequence, every man 
who! has any value for his public character muſt 
with to be watched through every part of it. Sir, 
would with pleaſure have given way to the learn- 
* | ed 
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ed Gentleman, (Mr. Scott) who roſe: at the ſamt 
time with me, but having ſolicited your attention 
before, and always feeling an unpleaſant agitation 
of ſpirits when I have any thing to offer to the 
Houſe, I truſt I ſhall be excuſed for deferring for. a 
few minutes, the Houſe being both entertained and 
inſtructed by the learned mene who is n 
going to riſe. 
15. Scott. Mr. Scott made a e 8 1 
8 the Bill, and began with a retort on Mr. Martin 
for his having ſaid, laſt Monday ſe nnigbt, that 
ſome Gentlemen not only made talking their pro- 
| | feſhon, but that their talk was nothing but pro- 
feſſion. He then aſſured the Houle, that he had 
no perſonal or party motive Whatever; that he 
. neither wiſhed to ſet up one miniſterial idol, nor 
to pull down another. He ſpoke as his feelings 
and his judgment dictated, and though he diſ- 
liked the Bill, and ſhould vote againſt its third 
reading, he neither adopted all the objections to 
it, nor diſapproved all the arguments in its fa- 
vour. Mr. Scott then went into a very candid 
diſcrimination of both, pointing out in what: he 
agreed with other gentlemen on both ſides the 
Houſe, and in what he diſagreed. In the courſe 
of his ſpeech he cited the following verſes out of 
the 13th chapter of Revelations . ind I flood upon 
\ the ſand of the ſea, and ſaw a beaſt riſe up out. of the: 
fea, having SEVEN heads and TEN Horns, and 
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ab his: horns''ten cxowns, and upon his heads 
the name of "blaſphemy.— And there was' given unto 
lim @'MOUTH SPEAKING GREAT THINGS and blaſ- 
pliemies ; and power was given unto him to continue 
FORTY and Two months; (which he believed to be 
ſix months ſhort of the term, for which the Bill 
was to continue in force). And he cauſetb Aut» 
both ſmall and great, rich and poor, free and bound, to 
receide a MARK in their RiGHT'HAND, or in their 
foreheads. And that no man might Buy" or SELL, 
fave he that had the mars, arte rg 
Peaſe or the number of his name. 50 

The reading of the above, ee died 
kept the Houſe in a roar. Mr. Scott alſo in the 
courſe of his ſpeech quoted we ener of _— 
Wu ep of Ceſar, hes wells - | 


) 7 , —_— 
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e chat * change his nature, there's che n | 
0 all a 8 in Thueydides.- | 
Mr. Anſtruther roſe after Mr. Scrat, and aid, "a 

he did not riſe to introduce into the debate, the * 2 
perſonal characters or honour of the gentlemen 
who ſupported either one fide or the other of the 
queſtion, which had been ſo much adverted to by 
thoſe who had ſpoke before him; before, however, 
he entered upon the queſtion itſelf, he could not 
help taking notice of an argument, that had been 
dach. much 
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much dwelt upon, and which ſeemed to be in ſome 
meaſure the foundation of the violence of the 
epithets, which had, in his mind, with; ſo liule 
reaſon, been beſtowed upon the Bill. Gentlemen 
had ſtated, that Committees ought to be inſlituted 
to enquire into the accounts of the Company and 
that they had been reſuſed permiſſion to produce 
evidence of their ſituation, It was true, it had 
been aſſerted, but even the gentlemen themſelves, 
who: had aſſerted it, had never thought of mov- 
ing for the Committees they talked. of, nor at- 
tempted to produce the evidence they ſaid as in 
their poſſeſſion ; that even the Company iiſelf had 
been heard at the Bar, had offered every evidence 
they had to produce, and never had once attempt- 
ed to ſay, they had been precluded from bring 

ing forward every thing they had to produce; 
he was therefore juſtified in ſaying, that every 
party bad been heard that wiſhed to be heard, 
and that all evidence, which either the Com- 
pany, or the Gentlemen oppoſite, had to pro- 
duce, had been received. Two ſchemes had 
been produced for the future government of 
India; the one, by the learned General 
oppoſite, and the other, by the Right Honour- 
able Secretary. He would not at that time 
tire the Houſe by going at large into the queſtion, 
but would ſhortly ſtate the reaſons which led him 
un the plan, that was the object » of the de- 
| | bate 
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it was neceſſary to know preciſely the evil that was 


to be remedied, and to apply the remedy exactly 
tothe diſeaſe. In his opinion, the defect lay in 


the government at home, in the weakneſs, the 


want of energy, and the inſufficiency of the Court 


olf Directors. Theſe miſchiefs flowed from a 
ſimple cauſe, the error lay in the very formation 
of che conſtitution of the Company; by a ſtrange 
concurrente of circumſtances, a body of merchants 
had been changed into fovereigns; a counting⸗houſe 

had been converted into à council table, that was 
the evil; till that was remedied, all reformation 
was in vain. The conſtitution of the India Com - 


pany reverſed the plaineſt principle of government. 


The executive government of à large country, of 
a populous empire; Was lodged in a popular aſ- 
ſembly. The Proprietors were the executive G- 
vernors of the Company; or if that would be de- 
ned, the Directors were in a ſituation little dif- 
ferent; they carried with them all the evils of po- 
pular aſſemblies entruſted with executive power, 

uncertain in their deliberation, fluctuating in their 
councils, and every executive act under the di- 
rection of a large aſſembly, compoſed in /a great 
meaſure of thoſe very ſervants an hs mag 
were to govern. ern 


But this was not all, the e of India | 


""__ beads of x bodied! men not reſponſible 
Ati „ for 
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whom. was a Director reſponſible? How could 
hen be called to account reſponſible to thoſe who 
he was to controul? What puniſhment could be 
put upon him, he was in to day, he was out to- 
morrow; and leſt it ſhould be poſſible to lay 
hold of him, by ſome ſmall ſhare of reſponſibility, 
the very conſtitution, had | precluded the idea, it 
had ſhut the door againſt every means of reaching 
them; their votes were in ſecret by ballot; it was 
N ſtrange, but it was no leſs true, that in the execu- 
4 tive government of India, it was impoſſible to 
[ know any man's opinion, what principles he ſup- 
0 ported, ot to what meaſures he gave his aſſent. 
{ Ballot took away every reſponlibility ; hut .thele 
1 were not the only defects; the conſtitution; by the 
5 rotation eſtabliſhed in 1773, contained in it a fix- 
ed principle of change and fituation; it conſtantly 
_ varied and was in a ſtate of perpetual change. 
| How often did it happen that orders. were ſent 
| to India, to day they were diſregarded by the ſer- 
|  vants there; : becauſe they were ſure that before the 
: news of their diſobedience arrived in England, the 
direction: would be changed, ſix of their enemies 

weuld be out and fix of their friends in the Di- 

rection, and then their diſobedience. would be at- 

tended with impunity. Theſe were not imaginary 

and theoretical evils, they bad produced every ef- 

fect that was AS from a weak, fluctu- 

ating, 
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ating, unreſponſible executive power lodged in 
the hands of a multitude. It was becauſe theſe 
were the evils, that he preferred the Bill before the 
Houſe, to the one produced laſt year that went to 
regulation abroad; the evil he conceived lay at 
home, and unleſs the remedy was applied where 
the diſeaſe was, all regulation was in vain; there 
might be much good in the other, but he could 
not expect much good from it, n it was ac- 
ee witk regulations at home. 

+ He ſtated, that he ſhould not take up arack 
time upon the ſubjeQ of violation of charters; on 
all hands it was admitted that theſe might be vio- 
lated, 1f the-violation was commenſurate with the 
neceſſity, then the degree of the neceſſity was the 
only queſtion. If he was right in pointing 
out where the evil lay, then nothing ſhort of the 
preſent bill would do good. If the diſeaſe lay in 
the Conſtitution at home, the Conſtitution at 
home muſt be changed. But gentlemen called for 
proofs of the neceſſity; look at the Government 
of the India Company in any poſſible point of 
view, and every thing is juſtified. If you look at 
them in a pecuniary point of view, you find them 
with five millions of revenue, coming to your 

Bar three times in fifteen years, begging for loans 
to ſave them from bankruptcy. If you look up- 
on them as politicians, you find they have broken 
_ treaty they ever made: they have forfeited 
| H h 2 every 
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every engagement they ever entered into. If you 


look to their operations as fovereigns, you find 
them at once tearing up the title to the eſtates of 
every man in Bengal, by their orders, to let the 
lands to the higheſt bidder; and yet, more ſtrange, 
look at them in a commercial point of view, and 
find that before they got the Dewanne ef Bengal, 
they traded on a ſmall capital, and gained on the 
Bengal trade near 200, oool. per ann. that now, 
when the country was their own, and the revenues 
their own, they traded at an annual loſs of near 
the ſame ſum. With ſuch an outline of their con- 
duct and conſtitution, was it poſſible to contend 
that ſuch a government ought to continue? 
Much had been ſaid of the influence of the 
Crown: the difficulty he felt in arguing upon 
that ſubjeQ, aroſe from the ſtrange inconſiſtency 
in the arguments uſed by the oppoſers of the Bill; 
one part of them were - zealous and violent in 
aſſerting that this Bill, diminiſhed” the influ- 
ence of the Crown, while the other were 
equally pobtive that the influence of the Crown 
was encreaſed to an exorbitant degree by it; 
with arguments ſo contradictory it was impoſſible 
to grapple, Ihe. only anſwer he ſhould make, 
was, that the truth probably lay between the two, 
The influence would not be conſiderably increaſed, 
but an open reſponſible one would be ſubſtituted 
for a covered aud concealed:one; for his part he 
N15 | s 4 H had 
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had no ſuch terrors as ſome gentlemen had for the 
influence of the Crown; he had no ſcruple to fay, 
that had he been in the Houſe at the time of the 
vote on that ſubject, he ſhould have -oppoſed it. 
But that vote even could mean no more, than 
that the influence of the Crown was greater than 
was neceſſary for the good government of the 
country. If the ſituation of the country and 
the happineſs of millions rendered it neceſſary to 
give mfluence to the Crown, in order to govern 
the conntries that Providence had put under 
our authority, he for one had no objections to 
do it. It was abſurd to fay we will allow 
anarchy and tyranny to remain, we will let In- 
dia be in a ſtate of deſolation and all this, be- 
cauſe we are afraid to increale the influence of 
the Crown. If it is impoſſible to-govern India 
conſiſtently with the ſafety of the country, in 
God's name abandon it; but it is more wiſe, 
more ' manly, to fay at once, we have no fears 
to delegate to the Crown. Every neceſſary 
influence to govern this and that country; 
and that, for the happineſs of both, if that 
influence be dangerous, guard againſt it; but 
leave not millions in miſery, becauſe you are 
afraid to truſt the Crown with the neceſſary 
powers of government. He concluded with 
giving his hearty allent to the Bill, as the only 
plan that met the evil, and promiſed to reſtore 
. 
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the credit of the Company, and the happinels & 
| Sir Richins Sir Richard Hill ſaid, that having delivered his 
| ſentiments on the Bill upon a former occaſion, he 
| had no intention of ſaying any thing more on that 
| day: but ſome freſh matter having occurred, and 
| wiſhing to make a motion before he ſat down, 
{ he ſhould beg the patience . of the Houſe for a 
| ſhort while. He was never long-winded, as the 
| 


a_ 


Houſe knew. Multum in purvo was the maxim 
he wiſhed to follow; and if unhappily he failed 
in that, he would be careful to avoid the nihil in 
mullo. But, beſides that new objeQions had oc- 
curred on the Bill, he ſhould feel a ſatisfaction 
that he had oppoſed it as long as he had an op- 
portunity ; and yet, he declared, he was more 
fearful of the pernicious tendency and conſequen- 
ces of the Bill than even of the Bill itſelf, 
0 He was apprehenſive, leſt from ſo ſucceſsful 
an attack upon the forti ſications, the citadel itſelf 
ſhould ſoon be forced to ſurrender upon terms not 
the moſt honourable to the nation. To be plain, he 
thought the Bill was founded on principles of the 
moſt flagrant injuſtice, and that it gave a ſtab to 
the vitals of the Engliſh conſtitution; and when 
he conſidered who it was that gave the wound, 
he was ready to cry out, et iu Brute! or, to 
change claſſical for ſcriptural ground, he could 
not help calling to mind the conduct of Joab to 
i Amaſa. 
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_Amala, when he too him by the beard with one 
1 „hilft with the other he thruſt a dagger 
into his heart. The ſacred penman added, But 
Amqſa was not aware of the ſword in Foab's hand.” 
Sir Richard ſaid, that after an Hondurable Gen- 
deman, who had lately ſpoke, had produced ſo 
mueh ſcripture, he hoped he ſhould be pardoned 
for having quoted a fe ſentences from that excel- 
lent old bock called the Bible, and thought it was 
no bad wiſh to the Houſe, that they might be bet- 
ter acquainted with it both in theory and practice. 
He wiſhed not to bring accuſations againſt any 
man; but he ventured to appeal to every member 
in that aſſembly, whether, if the Bill had been 
brought in by any adminiſtration whereof the 
Right Honourable Secretary of the Whig depart- 
ment did not make a part, he would not before 
this time have been calling out for impeachments, 
axes, and halters, and whether he would not have 
made Weſtminſter Hall, Covent Garden, the 
Shakeſpeare tavern, and above all, the walls of 
that Houſe, to ring and echo with the danger of 
that power which he himſelf was now about to put 
into the Miniſters. But who was now the Miniſter ? 
| e tempora mutantur, &c. &c. &c. 
Sir Richard ſaid, that for him to offer a gift t. to 
one who had the whole patronage of the Eaſt at 
his command, and who by this bill was made 
greater, not than this or that Nabob, but tha alÞ 
the 
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* oriental Nabobs Web would be preſump- 
tion indeed; but if the Right Honourable Secre= 


tary would accept ſo ſmall a boon as a new motto 
at his hands, it ſhould be the following: Non fum 


qualis eram; for he was ſure that neither fair ſans 


dire, nor dire ſans faire, were at all applicable to 


the Right Honourable Gentleman in the preſent 
inſtance, as ſhe prevailed as well in the loquendo as 
in the agendo; ſo that in time, both Ajax and 
Ulyſles were united. And that it might ever be 
ſaid of him as it was of the divine Poet N 
Since Nature could no further e. =! 
W eee 3.) make a third, mne join'd the, ,orher wo?! i 
But if, as a wortby gentleman had hinted, 6 in 2 
former debate, the Right Honourable Secretary 
ſhould indeed loſe the name» of the Man. of t the 
People, he thought the ſixteen new Directors and 
their ſubs might Property aſſume that of the People 
of the Man. 3 4277 
He did not wiſh to tire a Houſe withs ſecond 
difiertation on optics, but he could not help men- 


tioning a circumſtance which ſtruck him a few. 
days ago as he was walking along, | \Paſling by a 


mathematical inſtrument ſhop, he ſaw the picture. 
of a diſtorted viſage, which he could hardly make 


out: be thought, however, it might repreſent 


Britannia WEEPING « He had the curiofity to ſep, 


into the. ſhop, and. examine it through another 
dal when, to his ſurprize, he | found it to be a 


a laughing 


24 J 
ng hing man. He thought with himſelf, that 
whilſt Britannia weeps thoſe will latigh that win, 

He did not deny. but ſome remedy was want- 
ing for the diſorders which prevailed in our India 
affairs; but he thought correttions arid alterations 
ſhould be tried before amputation had been ſo ſud- 
denly determined on; and he much queſtioned, 
whether | preſcriptions of the Right Honourable 
Gali,” and his deafly beloved brother, Doctor 
Sangrads, would be efficacious towards a cure; 
though he doubted not, both the one and the 
ether would pocket ſome good fees for their nauſeous 
draught, which' was ſoon expected to operate by a 
molt violent evacuation on the whole Court of 
Directors. Beſides, it was agreed on all hands 
(be ſpoke with ſubmiſſion of the faculty) that 
where feveri'phybeians and nine apothecaries were 
called in, as a worthy member of that Houſe had 
before ſtiled the new Directors and their Subs, the 
death of the patient was at hand. He meant not 
at all to reflect on the Right Hon Secretaty's 
Conger d' Elite, much leſs on the Directors who 
were nominated by virtue of that Congee d' Elire ; 
on the contrary, if the bill mu? piſs, he congra· 
tulated the Houſe on the choice, as he Knew there 
were among them men of integrity, men of ſenſe, 
and men of buſineſs, He ſhould, however, be 


impatient to hear how the noble Lord. at the head 


oats Direction Board, would reconcile this 
| of bo bill 
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bill with his proteſt againſt a ſimilar one, in the 
year 1773, as he thought, that if the noble Lord 
frotefted againſt that, he muſt foam againſt 7hzs. 

dir Richard then ſaid, he muſt beg to take 2 
lap. back to the title of the bill, which ſets 
forth, that it is 4 Bal for veſting the affair; of 
« the Eaſt-India. Company in the hands of certain 
Commiſſioners, for the benefit of the Proprietors, and 
* the Public.“ Let us now ſee (aid Sir Richard) 
how this ſpecious title agrees with the real fact. 

The parties ſuppoſed to be benefited are, the 
Public and the Proprietors. But as the Court 
of Directors begged by their Counſel, that they 
might be accuſed, ſo both the Public and the Pro- 
prietors have intreated, that Aber might nol be 
beneſitt. 

Perhaps chey DA > not Org better judgment 
of the benefit, which the public think they are to 
derive. from this bill, than by, conſidering, that 
the city of London had actually petitioned, that 
they might be excluded from any of thoſe bene- 
s. And with regard to the vox populi,, or the 
public in general, we could not look without 
doors, without hearing the bill, and the authors 
of it, execrated on every. fide : and. this, not- 
withſtanding a tribe of hireling newſpaper, ſcrib- 
blers, endeavoured to | gull the world into A 
belief, that the bill was both popular and ſalutary. 
One Proprietor in particular, as upright, as honeſt, 


Lis EEC - as 


1 2 1 


28 independent a man as ever dignified a ſtall m 
St. Stephen's Chapel, and no man filled ic with a 
better grace, was ſo fearful of the benefit, which 
might accrue to his 40001. India-ſtock from this 


bill, that he addreſſed the Houſe againſt it, with 


a feeling and a pathos, which Sir Richard ſaid, he 
hoped, would have got a dozen voter that it 
might not paſs. 

As therefore the Title and the Bill were at ſuch 


treconcileable variance, that there was no form- 
ing a coalilion between them, (though ſame gen · 


temen might think, that as great contrarieties in 
nature had aforetime coaleſced) he ſnould beg leave 
to move; that if the bill paſſed that Houſe, it 
might be rom, wo * following amended 
tee? 

A bill for moſt c violently, and for- 
« cibly wreſting the affairs of the Eaſt-India 
Company out of the hands of the preſent 
te twenty-four Directors, and for placing them in 
e the hands of certain new Directors and their 
« Subs, * Alſo for ſtrengthening the influence of 
e his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters ; and for clear- 


“ ing the way for the total abolition of ſeveral 


uſeleſs Charters; yet exiſting in this kingdom; 


and for affording a ſpeedy proviſion for ſeveral 
i reſpectable friends, jobbers, and adherents of 


*« his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters, which friends, 
a Jaden and adherents, are now labouring un- 
112 6 « der 
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4 der che mol eee ber 
. importunate to be re lieved. e tp 08 fl. 
Hie had only to add, that if che Right Ho / 
nourable Secretary would conſent. to this trifling 
amendment in the Title of the Bill, which he 
thought quite ſufficient to make it, perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the principle of the bill itſelf, that he 
would not only divide with him that evening 
upon the queſtion, but ſhould feel the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction in making one of his ſuite, when ho 
carried i up to the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral. | 
| Mr. Adam, Mr. Adam fuer _ Mr. Hil wer aid E 
| about ſcribblers, and made a very able ſpeech 
in defence of the bill, which had more reaſon- 
ing and argument in it than any ſpeech that has 
been ſpoken in "ſupport of the bill, except thoſe 
by Mr. Secretary Fox, Mr. Erſkine, and Sir 
Grey Cooper. | 
Lord Mul- Lord Mulgrave oppoſed 8 bill, 3 romended 
EIT: _ chiefly againſt it on the ground, that the new 
powers introduced by the bill, in the form of in- 
fluence delivered into the keeping of the Miniſter, 
threatened the utmoſt danger to the conſtitution. 
His Lordſhip ſaid, it was agreed by all good wri- 
ters, that if ever the conſtitution was ruined, it 
would be by the introduction of new powers, that 
did not naturally belong to it, His Lordſhip 
puſhed his argument ſo far, as to declare it 
VE TM | trenched 
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the Crown might be declared uſeleſs, [A cry of 
Order, Order] Lord Mulgrave aſſerted, that he 
was not out of order, he had a right to urge the 
extremeſt poſſible conſequences, in ſupport of 
his argument. His Lordſhip ſaid fome ſevere 
things:againſt Mr. Fox, but declared he did not 
diſlike the coalition, he thought the ſituation of 


the country required a junction of talents ; he 


wiſhed their baſis however had been broader; 
that nobody had been proſcribed, but that men 


of abilities from all quarters had been taken in 


to ſerve. their country, at a moment, when it 
000 ſo much in need of great aſſiſtance. With 


regard to Mr. Fox, he ought always to be ig 
power; his ſuperior talents entitled him to ſuch a 
ſituation,—at leaſt, he was ſenſible, that when 
out of power, he did infinite miſchief. 


Mr. Powys ſpoke of the alterations that had Mr. Powys, 


been made in the bill in the Committee. He 
called the ſeven Directors, the ſeven primary pla- 
nets in the new orbit, and the eight aſſiſtant Di- 
rectors, were, he ſaid, the ſhades of eight of the 
worthies ſwallowed up by the bill. Towards the. 


end of this ſpeech, Mr. Powys, as it were, re- 


proached Mr. Fox, with having ſneered at the 
impotent independence of gentlemen of a certain, 
deſcription [the country genilemen}, There was 
a time, 


trenched upon the prerogative ſo much, a to 
reender it not improbable, that upon ſimilar grounds 


—— — CCC 
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A time, Mr. Powys ſaid, When the Right Honour. 


able Gentleman's loftineſs would condeſcend to 
fight ſide by ſide with ſuch humble and infigni- 


| ficant individuals as himſelf, but now he ont 


a Mr. Secre- 
caty Fox. 


bimſelf entitled to ſpurn at ſuch aſſiſtance. 


Mr. Fox roſe, ſeemingly hurt at this impute | 


tion. He ſaid, he had the higheſt reſpect for Mr. 
Powys, knowing him to be as upright, honeſt, 
and independent a member as ever ſat in that 
Houſe; but great as his reſpect for him was, he 
would not ſubmit to be miſrepreſented { even by 
him. He never had faid, never had meant to 


ſay, never had a feeling in his breaſt, that could 


have ſuggeſted ſuch a ſentiment as an avowed 


contempt for the independent country Gentle- 
men. He muſt have been a fool and an ideot, 


4 


totally-unfit to hold his preſent ſituation, even 
for a moment, if he could ever be ſo abſurd as to 
deſpiſe the very ſupports to which he truſted. 
It was on the independent country Gentlemen, 
on ſuch characters, that he placed his reliance. 
What he had Taid, and which had been thus cu - 
riouſly miſrepreſented, was merely this, that much 
2s he reſpected Gentlemen of a certain deſcrip- 


tion, conſcious as be was that by the aggregate 


of their voices he muſt ſtand or fall, he would 
not have any individual, of any deſeription, ſo 


vain of his independence, as to ſuppoſe his ſingle 
vote, given in ditect contradiction to the evidence 
Ws ID 5 | of 
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of his ſenſes, would decide and govern a queſtion. 
Having fully explained this, Mr. Fox ſaid, he 
ſhould not debate the bill at large, becauſe it had 
already been debated over and over again; he 
would merely anſwer a few queſtions put by an 
Honourable Gentleman Mr. W. Grenville] which 
had. been already anſwered repeatedly, Mr. Fox 
then explained, why the old ſyſtem of Eaſt-Indian 
| Admiaiſtration could not be adopted with any 
poſſibility of vigour and effect, and why it was 
more expedient for the: Directors to be nominated 
by Parliament, rather than the Crown, Mr. Fox 
declared, he would willingly reſt the meaſure, 
entirely on its. popularity, when fully underſtood, 
and free from the falſe colourings that had been 
ſo. artfully put upon. it within thoſe walls. 


Mr. N. Pitt endeavoured to bind down Mr. Mr. W. Pitt. 


F. ox to the miſconception of his meaning, as de- 
clared by Mr. Powys. He alſo went over ſome 
of the old ground of objection, that had been ſo 
often taken, ſtill urged the fallacy of the Miniſ- 
ter's ſtatement of the account of the Company's 
affairs, and the fairneſs of the Company's own 
ſtatement, and pledged himſelf to move for a 
Committee to go fully into that matter, that the 
ruth. might be aſcertained. Mr. Pitt was ex- 
rremely, perſona) to. Mr, Fox. 


The Attorney General. reprehended Mr. Pitt for Attorney 
bis perſonality, defended the Wil {trenuouly, and, eneral, 


argued 


* * 
1 id 
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bed it on its ſeveral grounds, neceffity, in- 
fluence, and expediency. He declared he was 
as much an enemy to the influence of the Crown 
as ever, and faid,; if the new influence ſo much 
_ fomplained-of in the preſent bill, had been given 
to the Crown, he ſhould have been againſt it. 
He paſſed an eulogium on Mr. Fox, ſaid that 

he did not care a rufh for his office, and that 
Mt. Arden ſhould have it the next day, if it 
were not that his holding it were neceſſary for 
the ſupport of his Right Honourable Friend. He 
urged the folly of talking of the ſacredneſs of 
chartered rights, when fo great an object de- 
pended on their violation; and aſked, what was 
the confideration of a Tkin of parchment, „with a 
waxed feal' at the corner, compared to the hap- 


pineſs bf thirty millions of ſabjeects, and bans pe. 


ſervation of a mighty empire. e Foes 
Mr. Arden retorted on the Attorney General; 
for his reprehenſion of Mr. Pitt for perſonality, 
and reminded his learned Friend of his having 
faid within thoſe walls, within a very few months 
palt, char thè man would f-al his own datnnation, 
who ſhould give a vote for a particular queſtion, 
before the Houſe at that time. Mr. Arden de- 
Hated, he had given his vote, notwithſtanding 
his learned Friend's anathema, but he did nor 
believe, he bad incurred the perilous predicament 
| alluded to. Mr. Arden told his learned Friend 
| allo 
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alſo of the ſtrong and pointed language in which 
he had been uſ:d to ſpeak” of the Earl of Shel- 
burne. After this Mr. Arden went into à teca- 
pitulation of arguments againſt the bill, and 
produced an entry of a debate. upon the inſtitu- 
tion of the militia i in former times, to ſhew ho- 
analogous the language about the influence of the : 
Crown, then held by the King's Solicitor, was to : 
that now held on the other ſide the Houſe. | 
M. Arden talked of the vaſt effect the new 
influence might have on Mr. Fox, to whom he 
was at preſent ready to ſubſcribeg as 4 man of 
unmoved integrity. He quoted again the two 
lines cited from Shakeſpearc's Julius Cæſar by 
Mr. Scott, and meant to have added the fifteen 
following, but quoted them owe. imperfectiy 
they are as follows * 


—— would 1/be 8 +I 
"How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion, : 
tt is the bright day; that brings forth the adder ; | 
And that ctaves wary walking: erownñ hini—that— 
And then I grant we püt a fling in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
Th' abuſe of greatneſs i is, when it disjoins 
| Remorſe from Power: and, to ſpeak truth of Ceſar, 
I T have not known when his affections ſway'd 
More thas his reaſon. But tis a common proof, 
That lowlineſs is young Ambition's ladder, 
ns the cluitber upward turns his en, 
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Int whey: he once attains the upmoſt round, 


He then unto the ladder turns his back !?! 


Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe en # 
y which he did aſcend: ſo Czſar may: 
ben leſt he may, prevent. 


M r. Wilberforceoppoſed the Bill, and attacked Mr. 
Fox, charging him with having loſt the confidence 
of the country by joining the noble Lord in the 


9 


blue ribband. Mr. Wilberforce concluded his 5 


ſpeech with a quotation from. Milton 3 that pab- 
ſage. in which the fallen ſpirit is addreſſed. 


2 


Mr. Rigby ſaid, he had neither furniſhed bim 


fel wih.a quotation from Milton, or a quotation 
from Shakeſpeare, which he had not expected. to 
have met with in that day's debate; nor what 


was more extraordinary, bad he expected to have. | 


met with a quotation from Seripture through the 


mouth of a lawyer; but yet he had furniſhed 
himſelf with a few arguments in defence of the 
Bill. Mr Rigby then, in his uſual, plain, manly, 
common ſenſe mode of reaſoning, proved that 
the Bill was every way juſtifiable, He ſaid be 
had been on a Committee of Eaſt India Enguiry, 
ſo long ago as the year 1772 5 that at that time 
they ſaw enough to make them ſhudder, and that 


a Bill of Regulation was brought, i in and! pa fed 


the next year. He declared he was a little, ſur- 
prized how thoſe, who ſupported that Bill, could 
' have the nnn. to oppoſe this. With re- 
gard 
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gerd to all that had been ſaid about Chartered 
Rights, and Confiſcation of Property, it might: 
ſerve for the moment; but men in their ſober 
ſenſes muſt regard it as a mere bugbear, to 
frighten children. The Charter of the Company 
was violated in 2773, and ſo it muſt be again; or 
all-pretence to a reform muſt be abandoned. Mr. 
Rigby declared, he had rather have wiſhed the 
new influence which he acknowledged muſt in- 
diſpenſibly be created, had been given to the 
Crown; but he was perſuaded it was ſafe, where 
ir was to be' lodged, and he aſſigned various rea- 
| ſons for entertaining this ſentiment, | 

Mr. Zenkinſon ſtarted his old objections of the 
Bill's creating a new executive government 
within the Realm, independent of the Crown. 
He alſd, reminded the Houſe, that the Bill would 
Jad this country with all the Debts that now 
were or might become due in the Eaſt. 

Mr. Dundas roſe to reſcue his Bill of the laſt 
year from the charge alledged againſt it, of giving 
Earl Cornwallis deſpotic power, becauſe the 
Crown had, under that Bill, a power of recall at 
its pleaſure. Mr. Dundas ſaid, the Bill had 
brought him up 400 miles, as well as the Hon. 
General over the way, but he came determined 
to oppoſe it as highly unconſtitutional; having 
ſaid this; he went over his obſeryations of laſt 
” | week 


Mr. ſenkin- 


ſon, 


Mr. Dundas, 
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| beaſt with ſeven heads with crowns on them, in- 
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week again, and inſiſted upon it that the 'appoint» - 
ment of a Secretary of State for * ee : 


would have been more elegible.' 1 | 


Mr. Sheridan in an eee and db 
ane replied to the Lord Advocate, went 
through the principal parts of his Bill of laſt year 
with him, and proved that the deſpotiſm it cloath- 
ed Lord Cornwallis with, was ſo plain and pal 


pable, that he declared, he wondered how the learn- 


ed gentleman could keep his countenance, when 
he ſeriouſly inſiſted upon it, that his Bill was not 
equally dangerous in point of creating influence 
and arbitrary power, and in regard to invaſion of 
Chartered Rights, with that of his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend. It was in fact, Mr. Sberidan 
ſaid, ten times more ſo, and that if 1 it had not been 
ſo late an hour of the night, he would then have 


proceeded to prove it was ſo. This ſerious part 


of his argument over, Mr. Sheridan came to the 


more pleaſant part, and took up the ſeveral quo- 


tations of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Arden and Mr. 
Scott, foiling them each with their own weapons, 
and citing with the moſt happy eaſe and correct- 
neſs, paſſages from almoſt the ſame pages that 
controverted their quotation, and told ſtrongly 
for the Bill. He quoted three more verſes from 
the Revelations, by which he metamorphoſed the 


to 


to ſeven Angels, eloathed in pure and white linen. 
One ſide of the Houſe were extremely entertain- 
ed with the turns daun Sheridan wer, what he 
quoted 

Sir, George Howard. aid, ho ſhould vote na 
the Bill, but declared, as he was a man of honour, 


from no other motive, than from not being able 


to reconcile himſelf to the principle of the Bill. 
Sir Cecil Wray oblerved, that he had been many 
years in Parliament, and had ſeen many bad mea- 
meaſures, yet that all thoſe together had not im- 
preſſed his mind with the horror that the preſent 
meaſure did; he therefore thought he could not 
anſwer it to his conſtituents, and the public, if he 
did not make his full and open proteſt againſt a 
meaſure the moſt deſpotic to the chartered rights 


of the company, and ſubverſive of the conſtitu- . 


tion by ſuch an inundation of corrupt influence, 
as it muſt neceſſarily produce, = 

Much, he ſaid, had been mentioned of deſer- 
ters from party—probably he was ranked amongſt 
thoſe deſerters—he had indeed left the party, and 
gloried in having done fo, but it was becaule the 
pore had deſerted from its principles. 

He obſerved, that he had often fought under 
their banners, in defence of the chartered rights of 
people - by their arguments he had oppoſed the 
violation of the Boſton charter. —he had alſo 


— 
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Sir George 
Howard, 
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Wray. 
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in 1773 done the fame in the attack on the India 


Company, and thought it hard, that be ſhoud be 
called on by thoſe very men to give his aſſerit to 
the preſent Bill, founded on exactly the ſame 
principles, as that to which; oe keit ne 


| he had given his diſſent to. 


- Have I in this (ſays he) deſerted my party, or 
has the party deſerted its principle: 

He then inſtanced the influence he Had been 
called on to ftate—this had been done by voting 
contraftors out of the Honſe—by amiilating the 
board of trade—board of green cloth, and other 
places which the bills of reform (futile enough] 
had ſo oftentatiouſly effected - but here he was 
called on to re-eſtabliſh a board of trade—to let 
in a ſhoat of contractors of the worſt kind, be- 
cauſe the contracts they fliould make were not 


cognizable by Parliament—aud in ſhort to give fo 


extenſive a patronage to the Miniſter; that all 
future efforts to ſtem the arbitrary acts of power 


in Parliament would be quite impracticable, and 


the attempt ridiculous.— Have I in this (ſays he) 
deſerted my party, or bas the Wen deſered ite 


principles ? 

He had had hopes that the Bill woukd be hop: 
ped 1 in the other Houſe, when he faw i it brought 
in by one, and to be executed by another, whoſe 
Nals, on a former eee ſo pointed 
+. R againſt 


I 2s 
againlf' its principles one hops he had left—his 
Majeſty, from his paternal care of his people's 
liberties and properties, might ſtill effect it 
one prerogative of the Crown, Mill remained in- 
diſputable——its" negative. —This be ſincerely 
hoped, and would join with any perſons in be- 
ſeeching. 1 will conclude (fays he) with the 
words of an author, when zrguments are de- 
eiſive on the other fide of the Houſe , The ex- 
* iſtence of the King' 5 negative—an indiſputed 
© prerogative, which extends to all caſes what- 
e ſoever, - may be the means of preſerving the 
15 Conflitution itelf, on an occafion worthy of 
bringing it forth.“ This, Sir, is that oeca- 
fion—the liberties and properties of the people.— 
The exiſtence of the Conſtitution demand it,— 
But ſhould his Majeſty give his aſſent, ſo much 
fhall I think the ruin to be compleat, that though 
I ſhall ever think it my duty to obey the inſtrug- 
tions of -my- conſtituents, yet, when left to my- 
ſelf, 1 ſball fometimes come down to debate a 
turnpike: bill, but ſhall ſcarcely take the trouble 
to give any further ineffectual oppoſition, till the 
people, a rouſed from their preſent lethargy, ſhall 
find it neceſſary to apply a deciſive remedy, 
The Houſe growing extremely clamorous, and 
calling for the queſtion ſo vociferouſly, that Sir 
Ros Lewes, who was upon his legs, could 


ſearcely 


TW 1 
ſcarcely he heard, Alderman. Townfend .rdle, and 
ſpoke to Order. He called upon the Speaker to 
enforce regularity, and declared, if he had not au- 
thority enough to keep the Aſſembly in order, 
ſo that every Member might be heard, that 
Houſe would be a mob, and not a parliament. 
The SpeARk Es roſe. to deſire the Houſe would 
bis orderly, and declared, that if gentlemen 1 ima- 
gined by..creating a confuſion and clamouring 
for the Queſtion, they would ſhorten the debate, 
his long experience in Parliament, and his ac- 
quaintance with the effect ſuch endeavours ger 
'nerally produce, enabled him to aſſure them, 
that they took the moſt nabkely yay in the world 
to attain; their ene. 

Sir Watkin was en heard . a "ws 8 
diſtinctly, but the cry for the queſtion becoming 
again prevalent. Mr. Alderman Tounſend once 
more. roſe! up to inſiſt on Order. He ſaid the 
Queſtion was one of the moſt important to the 
ſtate that ever came under their cognizance, and 
that the mode of endeavouring to ſmother it, 
was worthy of the meaſure, but that the purpoſe 
of the other ſide of the Houſe, ſhould not be an- 
ſwered that way, for he would fic there till that 
day fortnight, fooner than ſubmit to ſuch an at- 
tempt to defeat diſcuſſion. He added, that ſe · 
veral very reſpectable gentlemen withed to offer 

wet their 


Up: 1 


be heard. 


Sir Watkn then cots: to Ve his ghar 


tions to the Bill, and declared, that his Conſti- 
tuents in Common Hall aſſembled, had inſtruct- 
ed him to. oppoſe it. He ſhould not therefore 
diſcharge his duty to them, if he did nor give 
his negative to the motion for reading 1 a third 
time. 

Mr, Alderman Ne himſelf aka it ve- 
ry ſtrenuouſly. He contended that ſince the Bill 
came into the Houſe, the grounds of it had-been 
ſhifted repeatedly; That one day it was the 


Bankruptcy of the Eaft-India Company; another” 


day it was their temporary diſtreſs, another day 
again it was ſomething elſe, and thus the ground 
was taken and abandoned, changed and changed 
again 3 now here, now there; at one time in 


fight, at another behind the hedge, till at 


laſt it was not to be traced any where. It was 
ſaid, that the Eaſt - India Company owed Govern- 
ment money, and therefore their Charter was to 
be ſeized on; was that a ſufficient plea? Had not 
Government abundantly more than the value of 


the debt under lock and key? Would not a pavn- 


broker lend the money the Company owed and 
wanted, on the ſame or a worſe ſecurity ? 
Who was it prayed for the interference of Par- 


L. I liament, 


their opinions w_ the wats: and they PIG: to 


Mr. Alder» 


Fan Towns | 
ſend 
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liament, the Proprietors of Eaſt- India Stock # 
No. They deſired no aid on ſuch conditions. 
Was it the Creditors of the Company? No. 
They had much rather leave their ſecurity in the 

hands of the Company. Upon theſe queſtions 
he built ſeveral arguments againſt the Bill, and 
ridiculed the idea of breaking through a Charter 
ſo wantonly, declaring, that if the preſent: Bill 
paſſed, he ſnould not wonder to ſee a propoſition 
brooght forward next year to put the Cron in 
commiſſion, for a commiſſion of that fort would: 
not be more unconſtitutional than the other. The 
Alderman was extremely ſevere on the Attorney 
General for having talked lightly about Charters, 
and ſaid, that a piece of Parehment was not to 
be regarded, as a matter the more ſacred, merely 
becauſe it had a large Seal hanging to it, in caſes 
where State neceſſity required that it ſhould be 
abrogated. Such language, he ſaid, from a Law 
Officer of the Crown, was to the laſt degree 
alarming. To what fource of ſecurity were they 
to look, if Charters ſolemnly granted and ratiſied 
were to be thus treated, and by his Majeſty's At- 
torney General. He alſo took notice of the 
Lords Proteſts, declaring, that the feperior Houſe 


of Parliament had recorded their arc] or all 
ſuch Bills as the preſent. 3 a: 


He was called to order for uſing the . * 
ferior, 


1 0239 ] 
perior, and informed from the Chair, that it was 


extremely difarderly for any Member of that 


Houſe to Rate either of the three branches of the 
Legiſlature as ſuperior to the others, Upon 
this he reſumed his argument, and ſaid, he only 
meant to ſpeak his opinion of the privileges en- 
Joyed by the other Houſe, of recording their 
ſentiments upon any meaſure to poſterity, and 
declared, that calling the Proteſts of che Lords 
on the Bill of 1773, political libels, was in his 
mind a very indecent preſumption. 


- Alderman Sawbridge ſaid, he had given two Mr. Alder- 
votes in ſupport of the Bill, becauſe he in his ry 


conſcience approved of the meaſuare; he bad ſince 


been inſtructed by his conſtituents to oppoſe it, 


and as he always thought it his duty to obey 
their inſtructions, he ſhould do it in this inſtance, 
and vote in a manner different from that in which 


be had before voted. As his conſtituents how- 


ever had not at the ſame time furniſhed him with 
any arguments againſt the Bill, or thrown any 
new lights upon it, ſo As to induce him to alter 
his opinion of it, he ſhould ſay nothing in its fa- 
vour. A ſilent vote therefore was all that could 
be expected of him, and that he ſhould, in obedi- 
ence to the inſtructions of his conſtituents, cer- 
tainly give againſt it being read a third time. 
The cry of Queſtion ! Queſtion ! was now again 
2 0F) LI: xtrenaby 
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FRI loud, when Sir Thomas Herries rofe and 
begged to be heard, as he wiſhed to ſtate a fe 
reaſons for the vote he meant to give. Sir Tho- 
mis ſaid, his reaſons were four-fold. iſt, He 
would ſtate them as a Proprietor of India Stock, 
and what was more unfortunate for him, AS an 
old Proprietor. Next, as a merchant; and, laſt of 
all, as a politician, for every man in this country 
was, and had a right, to be a politician... Sir 
Jhomas then ſtated, that he had bought India 


Stock in 1772, and appealed to the noble Lord 


Sir Robert 


Smych. 


in the Blue Ribband, whether he had not at that 
time been particularly engaged in the concerns of 


the Company. From this, he proceeded. to com- 


plain of the ill conſtituted Adminiſtration of the 
Company's affairs, as it had flood hitherto, and 


was going much at large into that conſideration, 
when the Houle again loudly expteſſing their im- 


patience for the queſtion, Sir Thomas ſaid, though 


he had not near done, he would fit down to gra- 


tify their deſire to end the debate. 
The Speaker was Enn. to put che quel- | 
tion, when 

Sir Robert. Smyth roſe, and bad the uur, ee 
to obtain the attention of the Houſe, upon his de- 
claring that he would take up but a few moments of 
cheir time. Sir Robert chen went into a ſtatement 
of his reaſons for diſapproving of the Bill. Among 


others, he declared that the deſtroying the Charter 


44s He of 
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of the "Eaſt India Company, and aboliſhing. the 
Court of Directors, upon the alledged delinquency 
of ſome of the Company's ſervants abroad, ſtruck 
him to be full as prepoſtersus a meaſure, as if that 
Houſe, inſtead of a late expulſion of one of their 
Members, had . proceeded to disfranchiſe the 
borough of Heydon, on account of the criminal 
conduct of its reſpreſentative. Sir Robert added 
a variety of arguments, to juſtify his oppoſition to 
the Bill; but finding the impatience of the Houſe 
for the queſtion to encreaſe, he cloſed his ſpeech, 
with ſome emphatical expreſſions of the conſe- 
quences of the Bill, and of the diſgrace it would 
entail on the Right Honourable Secretary who in · 
troduced it, and on that Houſe, for having blind- 
ly adopted it. 

The Speaker was again proceeding to put the 
Queſtion, and the gallery was actually cleared of 
We when 


Mr. Flood roſe, and in compliment to him as a Mr. Flood, 


new Member, and as a ſpeaker of great expecta- 
tion, profound ſilence obtained directly, and he 
was liſtened to for a conſiderable time with the 
utmoſt attention. Mr. Flood began with apo- 
logixipg for venturing, totally unacquainted as 
"he was, with the ſubject of India concerns, not 
having read the reports of the table, and know- 
ing no more of their contents than he had heard 
at a diſtance, to deliver any opinion upon a Bill 
| | ſo 
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ſo important as that under conſideration. He 
thought it, however, an indiſpenſible àct of Par- 
liamentary duty to ſay ſomething upon the occa- 
fon, and when he did ſo, he begged the Houſe 
to give him credit ſor ſpeaking his ſentiments im- 
partially. He was connected with no party, and 
equally unacquainted with Adminiſtration' or Op- 
pofition though he entertained the moſt pro- 
found reſpect and veneration for many gentlemen 
on both ſides of the Houſe, whoſe characters were 
juſtly entitled to his eſteem, as they had long ſiuce 
obtained the eſteem of the public. He declared, 
he had anxiouſly defired to be preſent before a 
. meaſure of ſuch a magnitude had entirely paſſed 
that Houſe, and when he aſſured the Speaker 
that he had been in the Iriſn Houſe of Com- 
mons, in Dublin, on Wedneſday laſt, he truſted, 
that it would be admitted, that he had been as 
expeditious as poſſible in order by that time to reach 
the Houſe in which he had the honour to ſtand. 
After more introductory matter, Mr. Flood went 
into a ſeries of general remarks on the bill under 
conſideration. He ſaid, it could not be expect- 
ed, after his acknowledged want of acquaintance 
with the ſubje&, that he ſhould enter into the 
particulars of the ſyſtem propoſed by the bill, for 
che future government of India. He thought, 
however, that a meaſure of - ſuch ſerious impor- 
tance, ought not on any account to be precipi- 
e 2 tated, 


. 
tated, for fear, that inſtead of proving an ide- 
quate remedy, it ſhould tend to encreaſe the 
grievance it was profeſſed to be intended to cure. 
He urged the novelty of the plan, the great and 
extenſive operation of it, and the violent effects 
it would neceſſarily produce, in ſupport of this 
aſſertion. Chartered rights ought undoubtedly 
to be held facred, and never to be meddled with, 
but on the moſt urgent and preſſing neceſſity. 
By what he had learnt in the courſe of the day, 
the confuſion in the Eaſt- India Company's af- 
fairs began with the interpoſition of Parliament. 
The bill of 1773 was intended as a regulation of 
the Company, and that bill appeared to have 
been the cauſe of much diſorder and diſtreſs. 
Ought not the Houſe therefore, having before its 
eyes the evils occaſioned by having once inter- 
poſed, to take warning and avoid the ſtill greater 
evils that might follow their interpoſing again. 
Charters, he repeated it, ought to be held ſa- 
cred; they might be regulated, but they ought 
not to be demoliſhed. It was a rule with him to 
treat public bodies with reſpect, and eſpecially 
great Companies, who had abundant merit, and 
had done their country ſeveral eſſential ſervices. 
It had, however, been ſaid, that neceſſity juſtifies 
the demolition-of the Company's charter, in the 
preſent inſtance. That neceſlity nevertheleſs, yet 
. to be proved. The exerciſe of power | | 
| ought 
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ovght always to be governed by diſcretion; by 
what the lawyers called a Jound diſcretion. - It 
was neither decent nor wiſe to proceed to diſ- 


franchiſe the Eaſt- India Company, and to aſſume 


the direction and government of their territorial 
acquiſitions with precipitation. He had always 
been accuſtomed to hear a great character of Mr. 
Haſtings, and to conſider him as a man of a good 
heart, a ſound underſtanding, and as a man not 
addicted to rapacity. A plan therefore, that went 
to diſpoſſeſs Mr. Haſtings of the Governor-Ge- 
nerallhip of India, did not come recommended 
to him in the ſtrongeſt manner. The bill ſeemed 
alſo to be queſtionable on other grounds. It 
was to continue for four years. Did the Right 
Honourable Secretary intend to make the ſyſtem 
permanent, or was it to laſt no longer than the 
four years ? Before a new fyſtem was adopted, 
and that ſuch as was declared by many perſons 
not to be conſtitutional, the Houſe ought to be 
pretty certain, that it would anſwer the end pro- 
poſed,” Could the Right Honourable Secretary 
ſay, that at four years end it would have done 
any good? If he could not, he had better not 
try the experiment, notwithſtanding the large ma- 
jority at his back. Having put this queſtion 
ſtrongly, Mr. Flood touched upon ſeveral parts 
of the bill. He ſaid, it ſtruck him, as either 
conveying a great additional influence to the 
_ Crown, 
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Crown, or lodging influence in hands where it 
would be more dangerous, in proportion as it 
was more unconſtitutional. With regard to the 
ſixteen Directors, who were to manage the Com- 
pany's affairs in future, he made no ſcruple to 
ſay, he had every poſſible good opinion of their 
integrity, and the other parts of their character; 


but were they attentive of buſineſs, men con- 


verſant in the affairs of India, and men likely to 
conduct the concerns of the Company in a better 
manner than the Directors had done hitherto? 
The nine aſſiſtant Directors had all been, he un- 
derſtood, formerly employed in the buſineſs of 
the Company, and two of the ſeyen Directors had 


been in that capacity likewiſe, but the other five 
had not · - This/therefore did not appear to him 


as a preſage of the buſineſs of the Company 
being likely to be better carried on in future, 
than it had been. And why take the manage- 
ment of their affairs out of the Company's hands? 

Property was univerſally admitted to be the beſt 
ground of legiſlation, Hence the Company were 
entitled to legiſlate their own concerns, becauſe 
they would undoubtedly legiſlate them beſt. The 
commiſſioners authoriſed by the bill he compared 
to the Roman Decemviri, and ſhewed how fatal 


the eſtabliſhment of thoſe Decemviri had proved 


to.Rome, ;He expatiated on the danger of fo 
far. weakening the prerogative or influence of the 
M m Cron, 
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Crown, a5/ to ſet up n/-ariftocracy fuliciemly 
powerful to keep the Crowtr in ſubjection. He 
ſaid, be feared the Board of Seven was to be 
like the Board of Admiralty or the Board of 


Treaſury, or the Board of Trade, where one man 
was to have al the power, and the reſt of the 
Directors to be but eyphers. He obſerved, that 
by the bill, three of the Directors were to act 
for the whole body in the abſence of the reſt; 
à cireumſtanee which tended to confirm him 
in the ſuſpicion he had juſt hinted at. Now, 
though this arrangement might not be im- 
| proper in ſuch a board as that of trade, or where 
the: firſt pevſon in the commiſſion was the only ef. 
fective and reſponſible efficer in reality, and the 
objects of which were not ſo extraordinary, as the 
objects of the preſent commiſſion z yer, ſurely in a 
caſe of ſuch marvellous and preſſing importance as 
this Ain a eaſe ſufficient to ſuſpend. alk the rights 
of property, of charters, and of the conſtitution, 
it might have been expected, that no Humber leſs 
than four, that is, that a majority of the whole 
ſhould have been enabled to act. It is true, it 
might be faid, that this would impeſe the great 
hardſhip of conſtant attendance on ſive young 
men of faſhion, who were of the new direction, 
who could not forego theit country ſeats, and 
their ufual pleaſures. - But what did this prove ? 
, ſuch perſons ought not to be permitted. 
What 
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What did it further prove? That when they left 
town, or failed to attend, the whole of this 
mighty buſineſs muſt be tranſacted by three, of 
which, in general, the two members of the old 
direction being the moſt likely to attend, would be 
the majority, and would con ſequently determine 
every thing; in which caſe, this boaſted new direc- 
tion would only . eſtabliſh the authority and the 
counſels of ewomembersof the old direction. And 
indeed, it was ſome what ſingular, and expreſſive of 
the nature of the plan, that of ſixteen perſons, to 
whom all the rights of the Company, and of the 
Proprietors, were to be thus violently transferred, 
eleven were choſen out of the perſons who had been 
hitherto employed in the buſineſs of the Company, 
which buſineſs was now alledged to have been 
ſo criminallyxxonducted, as to authorize this moſt 
extraordinary and penal Act of Parliament againſt 


pect ſo great an alteration of counſels as to juſti- 


toriouſly had never been peculiarly converſant in 
Indian or in commercial affairs, and to whom, for 
that very reaſon, two of the old ne were 
joined, from the neceſſity of the caſe. 
After a varicty of remarks, delivered with great 
correctneſs of phraſe, but in a more dehberate and 
M m 2 ſententious 


the Company. From what then were we to ex · 


fy this innovation ? Was it from the addition of 
five young men of faſhion as directors, who no- 
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ſententious way, than is much the cuſtom of our 
Parliamentary ſpeakers, Mr. Flood concluded 
with more apologies for having preſumed to ſay 
ſo much, and declaring, that under all the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, he could not think of 
voting for the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay ſaid, he was affected beyond 
meaſure, when the Honourable Gentleman roſe 
up. to ſpeak, —as he had often admired the afto- 
niſhing effects of his rapid and impetuous elo- 
quence. Like Felix, when Paul preached, he 
trembled and was apprehenſive, the Honourable 
Gentleman would have perſuaded him to give his 
vote in oppoſition to the Bill, notwithſtanding his 
determination to the contrary. But his terrors 
ſoon ſubſided, when the Honour able Gentleman 
candidly declared he knew nothing of the impor- 
tant ſubje& of debate; and indeed he proved the 
fincerity of his profeſſions by the very jet of his 
argument. The Honourable; Gentleman owned, 
that he had been in the Iriſh Houle of Commons 
laſt Wedneſday, diſplaying (no doubt) his elo- 
cution in his uſual manner, and receiving 
the applauſes of his aſtoniſhed audience 
He had then croffed the eas, and moun- 
tains with precipitation, took his ſeat,” con- 
feſſed his ignorance of the ſubject, and then 
cube the Houſe 88 5 F for having 
| 2-1} 3 s 
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puſhed in à Bill to the third reading; raſhly, un- 
coriftitutionally, and unadvifedly, after a fort- 
night's debate, when every poſſible argument on 
both ſides of the queſtion had been diſcuſſed with 
all the acumen, fubtilty, and abilities of that 
Houſe : but as the Honourable Gentleman ſtudi- 
ouſly avoided entering into particulars, he 'dif- 
played his pohrical ſagacity by general apho- 
riſms ; and they derived conſolation and improve- 
ment by hearing truths (which no man could dif- 
pute, and which they heard every day) ſolemnly 
ſanctioned by fo Vent. and ö an Lutk, 
* 

The Honourable Wentleman kia ſaid, wn 
truly faid, the Houſe ſhould proceed with dif- 
eretion, otherwiſe they could not act (diſcretely 7 
but as the word diſcretion might not have all the 
defired effect, he had added ſound diſcretion, 
which epithet no doubt gave ita legal and 
wonderful Parliamentary grace and dignity. Af. 
ter this exordium, Mr, Courtenay ſaid he expect - 
ed to have heard ſome reaſons to prove the Houſe 
had not proceeded with diſcretion, with ſound 
diſcretion. But the Honourable Gentleman had 
not choſe to gratify his curioſity, However he 
begged leave to return-him thanks, for not over- 
powering, him by the ſolidity of his arguments, 
2 — him by the brilliancy of his ima- 

gination z 
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gination 3 for if the Honourable Gentleman had 
exhibited his former blandiſhing powers of per- 
ſuaſion, he might (conſidering his peculiar admi: 
ration of the. Honourable Gentleman, aided 
by his partiality ta his countryman) have en- 
hibited an extraordinary inſtance of inconſiſtency, 
by ſurrendering to the oratory, of the Hon, Gen-; 
tleman, though he had intrepid]y held out againſt 
the graceful and elegant elocution of one Right 
Honourable Gentleman, and the energy and lo- 
gic of another, whoſe eloquence murmured along, 
both with the rapidity and clearneſs of the river 
Tweed. The Ho nourable Gentleman had alſo 
boaſted of his being independent, and connected 
with no party. Mr. Courtenay obſerved, he was 
not acquainted with the Honourable Gentleman's 
political connections: He gave his own definition 
of the word independent. For inſtance, whenever 
he heard a Member of that Houſe ſpeak without 
any knowledge of the ſubject; without any pre- 
vious information of facts, and without any 
ſound or ſolid argument, he denominated ſuch a 
gentleman an independent Member of Parliament 
—as he certainly ſpoke independent of points and 
circumſtances, which ſhackle and confine other 
Members of a more abject and le ſs enterpriaing 
ſpirit ; at the ſame time he muſt obſerve, that the 
Hon, Gentleman was not ſingular in that re- 


the; 
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ſpect ; for ſince he had the honour of a ſeat/in 
that Houſe, he had heard many Britiſn Senators 
expreſs their ſentiments in the ſame independent 
manner. The Hon, Gentleman had alſo been 
pleaſed to enter into a {ri& ſcrutiny and exami - 
nation of the powers veſted in the ſeven Direc- 
tors or Commiſſioners, and attempted to ſhew 
the inconſiſtency and abſurdity of thoſe powers, 
by logically ſtating, that ſeven, divided into two 
arithmetical parts one of three, the other of 
fou; which two numbers added together made 
up the number ſeven. Now, ſays the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, the number four is more than the num- 


ber three; yet three makes a quorum, conſe- 


quently the ſmaller number govern the greater; 
and by this incongruous ſyſtem the Minority 
governs the majority, How this applied to the 
preſent Bill, Mr. Courtenay declared he could 
not comprehend ; but doubting his own ap- 
prehenſion rather than ſuſpecting the want of per- 
ſpicuity in the Honourable Member, he had aſked 
ſeveral Gentlemen who ſat near him to expound 


this riddle, hut they alſo equally confeſſed their 


ignorance. '- He therefore entreated the Hon. 
Gentleman not to let the Houſe burſt in igno- 
rance, but illumine this opaque political point, 
with the ſplendor of his genius. The Honour- 


able Genileman had alſo with profound learning 


and 
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and ingenuity alluded to the celebrated and un- 
hackneyed ſtoty of the Decemivirs; and ſeemed 


fearful, left ſome of the young Directors ſhould, 


like Appius, commit a rape on Virginia; or to 
ſpeak a more conſtitutional language, violate the 
purity of that immaculate Houſe ; but he was 
under no ſuch apprehenſion, as the debates of that 


nighe, had convinced him, that we had our Bri- 
tiſn Caſſi, our Tribonii, and our Bruni, who with 


indignant ſpirits, and manly exertions, would 


avenge the cauſe of their injured country. Mr. 


Courtenay concluded, by apologizing to the 
Houſe for taking up fo much of their time; no- 


thing but deference and reſpect to the Honourable | 


Member, could have induced him to trouble them 
at that late hour. He thought himſelf parti- 
cularly called on by the Honourable Gentleman, 
che accommodating eccentricity of whoſe argu- 
ments ſeemed ſo exactly calculated to his capacity. 
He appealed tothe Houſe, whether he had not 
given them their full force; indeed it had not 
puzzled him how to anſwer them, but where to 
find them. He congratulated the Houſe on the 
Honourable. Gentleman's declining (for reaſons 


he had explained at the begining of his ſpeech,/ 


viz. his abſolute ignorance of the ſubject) to 
enter into the argument at large on the principle, 


policy and expediency of the Bill. If the Hon. 
Gentleman 
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Gentleman had done ſa, he muſt have followed 
him, and rung all the changes on legiſlatiye and 10 
executive power, with which the Houſe had rn 44; 


ſo edified and entertained. Il 
Mr. Flood ſaid a word or two in explanrion vl | 
and then the Houſe divided, \#5 
Ayes — — 208 ; 5 | | 

Noes - - 102 | II \} 


The Bill was read through, and the names of 
Stephen Luſhington and Jacob Wilkinſon, Eſqrs. 
{cratched out of the clauſe nominating the Aſ- 
ſiſtant Directors, at their own requilition, and 
thoſe of Joſeph Sparks and James Moffat, Eſqrs. 
upon motion received, agreed to and engroſſed 
in their ſtead. : 


The Solicitor General next moved for leave to 
bring up a ſhort clauſe, declaring it a public 
Bill. | 

Mr. Arden ſaid, he had not the fmalleſt objec- 
tion, it ovght certainly to be fo declared, bur he 
wondered not at its having eſcaped the Honour- 
able Gentleman, ſince every body had conſidered 
the Bill as a private job. 

One or two verbal amendments were then pro- 
poſed, and engroſſed, after which the Title of the 
Bill was altered, and then the Bill paſſed, and was 

Nn ordered 
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ordered to be carried up to the Lords by Mr, 
Secretary Fox. 


Mr. Alderman Townſend was by accident 


locked out on the diviſion, and thus a vote way 
loſt to the Minority. 


, The Houſe roſe at FOUR i in the morning. 
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The following ACCOUNT has been 
prepared by the Company's Accountant- 
General, ſince the preſenting the State of 
the Company's Affairs at the Bar of the 
Houſe, and is hereunto ſubjoined, in 
order to render this Publication as com- 
plete as poſſible : | i 

An Eſtimate of the Company's Receipts and 
Payments, between the 19th November, 
1783, and the 1ft March, 1784, ground- 
ed upon the authentic Account publiſhed 
of the State of the Company's Affairs. 
In this Eſtimate, it is ſuppoſed on the 
one hand, that the firſt Year's unaccepted 

Bills are to be paid as they fall due; 
and, on the other, that Government will 
continue to ſuſpend the Demand for 
Cuſtoms, which now ſtand ſutpended ; 
and alſo the Payment of the remaining 
L. 100,000 unpaid for Renewal of the 
Charter, and that the Bonds can be kept 
in Circulation. 
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Eſtimate of Caſh for one Year, between the 
19th November, 1783, and the 1ft March, 
1784. 

To pay. 


The old Badds: long ſince called in, but not 
preſen ted for payment, if they ſhould within. 4 


this period be demanded L. 11,592 
| The Dividends and Intereſt paſt due, but not 

demanded, if they ſhould within this period 

be demanded 149;901 
The Bills of Exchange vaſt er due, and not pre- 

ſented for payment, if the ſame ſhould with- 

in this period be demanded —— 36,280 
Bills accepted — — 85,892 
Bills not accepted — — 32,646 
Dividend to Proprietors — 128, ooo 


The demands for Freight, Goods bought, and 
every other current demand, ſuppoſing the 

whole to be demanded within this period 458,481 
Arrears of the Military and Contingent Fund, 

ſuppoſing the whole to be demanded within 


this period — — — 4,050 
| | | L. 906,842 
Balance that will remain in Caſh the rt March, 

1784 — — 1,075,112 


C. 1,981 ,954 


N. B. As the Cuſtoms to grow due within this period will 
not amount to any thing near the amount of Debentures 
in hand, applicable to the payment, thereof, no notice 
is taken of cither within this period. 


l 9p-} 


Eſtimate of Caſh for one Year, between the - 
19th November, 1783, and the 1ſt March, 


1784. 


Money in the Treaſury — 
Bonds in the Treaſury to be iſſued — 
Goods ſold, all conditioned, to be paid within 
this period, except as below — 
Goods in warehouſe, to be further ſold 
at the preſent ſale, under the ſame 
conditions as to time of payment, 
eſtimated at — 11, o58. 327 
Deduct Pepper and China- ware, that 
will not be paid for till after 1ſt 


— 


In Caſh, and to be received. 


L 142,794 
280, 575 


553.258 


1,005,327 


à—ü—Ä 


£: 1,981,954 
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Total of the unpoſipongd cuſtoms due for 
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Eſtimate of Caſh for one Year, between the 


Iſt March, 1784, and 1ft March, 1785. 
To pay. 


oods arrived - — [. 76,392 
Bills accepted — 5 552,700 
Ditto not accepted — — * B41, 322 
Bills and Certificates that may de further 
drawn, eſtimated at — — 335,009 


Differcnce between the [ntereſt receivable from 
Government, and the Intereſt payable on 
Annuities, Bonds, and e ned Bills, for 


one year — 76,563 
A year's Payments, on the Military and Con- 

tingent Funds _ — 6,500 
A year' 's Dividend to the Proprietors — 256,000 
A year's Charges of Merchandize _ 180,000 
Value of Goods and Stores to be exported 

within this period, eſtimated at — 370,000 
Freight and Demorage, eſtimated at = co, ooo 


Cuſtoms to be paid upon that part of the 

Company's Goods to be ſold this year, 

which are not yet arrived, the whole of What 

is due for the goods now in warehouſe be- 

ing included in the above ſum of 

L. 716, 392, eſtimated at — 104, ooo 
Cuitoms payable within this period, on goods 5 
which may arrive early therein, and not be 


ſold till the following year, eſtimated at 140,000 
C. 4278, 477 
Balance that will remain in Caſh. on the iſt 1 1 
NT, 1785 — — — 36.220 
| £- +654-697 


9 * - 


* Memorandum. The ſum which may probably become due 
for F reight and Demorage on all ſhips which may arrive 
in this pericd, is £.1,2c9,000, but as the Accounts of 

Freight take ſome conſiderable time in adjuſting, the 
above ſum of /. 900,000, is ſuppoſed to be as much as 
may, in the uſual courſe of buſineſs, be paid within 
2 period to which this account relates, 
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Eſtimate of Caſh for one Vear, between the 
ft Mareh, 1784, and 1ſt March, 1785. 


In Caſh, and to he received. 


21984, 3ſt March, Caſh — — C. 1075,11 
* Debentures pay able in diſcharge of the 4 wy 
Cuſtoms on the other ſide — 186,585 : 
For Pepper and China-ware, as deducted 
in the foregoing Account — 53, ooo a 


The remainder of the goods in 
warehouſe unſold — L. 2,500,000 
Deduct that part of them which 
is credited in the laſt Ac- 
count — 1,058,327 
For Goods to be further ſold within this 
period, which muſt depend upon fu- 
ture arrivals, but which, upon a me- 
dium of five years peace, will amount, 
zncluding charges and profit on pri- . 
pate trade, tio — — 1,898, 327 


1,441,673 £ 


L. 4,654.97 
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Eſftimate of Caſh for One Vear, between the 
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W341 


Ditto, not accepted, ſuppoſed to be by agree- 
mem poſtponed — L. 775, 869 
Ditto, that may be drawn from China in 1784, 
awd Certificates at 12 months fight, eſti- 
mated at ef eee ee e eee 
Difference between - intereſt receivable and 
payable, payments en Military Fund, Divi- 8 
dends, Charges, and Exports, as before $89,063 
Freight and Demorage, eſtimated at — doo, ooo 
G oh Company's Goods, eſtimated at 
the average of ſeven years, deducting the 
ſum of LF. 140,000' advanced laſt year. 
N. B. About 470,000 of further duties are 
annually paid; by the Buyers at the ſale, on | 
goods delivered for home conſumption — 680,000 


5k | 5 Io pay. 
Ns accepted — £ 205,598: 


J= Env Cos | 
: Le 3,664, 661 
Balance that will remain in Caſh the iſt March, 
1786, over and above the amount of claims 
for Dividends, &c. due and not demand- 
ed, which ſeldom amount to Jeſs than 
L. 50,000 — 8 51,559 


Le 3,716, 220 


I. The reaſon of ſo large an unexpected draught from China 
falling due within this period, is, that the ſhips ſent out 
with troops and ſtores, could not be loaded home but 
from China; ſo that twenty-five Cargoes are expected 

to be diſpatched from China in ſeaſon 1783; being 
near three years ordinary conſumption. If any effectual 
means are taken to prevent ſmuggling tea, the produce 
of the Company's ſales, will, upon a moderate compu- 
tation, be thereby increaſed at the rate at leaſt of 
. 1, ooo ooo per annum, more than is in this Eſtimate 
reckoned upon ; and this extraordinary importation will 


be ready to meet the efeR of ſuch ſalutary regulation, 


1 


Eſtimate of Caſh for one Vear, between the 
1ſt March, 1785, and iſt March, 1786. 


In Caſh, and to be received, 
1785, March the iſt, Caſh — — Le 376,220 


The produce of a year's Sales, eſti- 


mated as before — — 3, 340,000 | N 1 
i "i 
9 6 
= 
* 4305 
— 
L. 3,716,220 


— — u 


II. In this Eſtimate nothing is charged for Bills that may be 
further drawn from India, becauſe there is reaſon to 

hope that, peace having been reſtored, the Military 
Eſtabliſhments will have been reduced, and no more 
may be drawn, or if drawn, that they will be at dates 
not falling due till after this- period. 

III. On the iſt March, 1786, the Goods in warehouſe un- 4 
ſold (ſuppoſing the ſhips to arrive ſafe) will, by Eftimate, 1 
amount to C. 4,170,000, diſcount deducted, 1 

Eaſft-India-Heou/e. Errors excepted, = \ 
the 28th New. 1783. SAMUEL NICOLL, Accountant. i 4 
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A BILL for the better Government of 


the Territorial Poſſeſſions and Depen- 
dencies in INDIA. 


A e great diſorders have prevailed in the 
government of the Britiſh territorial poſſeſſions, 
and the dependencies thereof, in India ; and the laws 
and lawful authority of this kingdom have not been 
duly obeyed by divers of the ſervants of the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies : 
For remedy whereof in future, Be it declared and 
enacted, and it is hereby declared and enacted, by the 
King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, 
and by the Authotity of the ſame, That there is not, 
nor hath been, any privilege, authority, power, pre- 
eminence, or juriſdiction granted, or meant or intend- 
ed to be panes, in and by an act of the thirteenth 
year of the reign of this preſent Majeſty, intituled, 
An Act for eſtabliſhing certain regulations for the 
ce better management of the affairs of the Eaſt India 
Company, as well in India as in Europe,” or in 
and by any other act or acts whatſoever, or in or by 
any law or uſage whatſoever, for the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of Bengal, or either or any of them, 
collectively or individually, or any other perſon what- 
ſoever in the ſervice of the ſaid United Company, which 
doth or ſhall in any manner exempt him or them, in 
the exerciſe of any powers or authoritics whatſoever, 
from a ſtrict and faithful obedience to the orders and 
directions which have been iſſued to or for them, from 
the late or any other Court of Directors, or which 
ſhall or may be iflued to or for them by the Commiſ- 
ſioners named and appointed in and by an act of this 
| A {elon 
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ſeſſion of Parliament, to manage and govern the af- 
fairs of the ſaid United Company, inſtead of the ſaid 
Court of Directors and General Court of Proprietors, 
or ſuch other Commiſſioners as hall or may be law- 
fully appointed for exerciſing the powers given them 
in and by the ſaid Act. 5 185 
And be it further declared and enacted, That all 
general or ſpecial orders of the Court of Directors of 
the ſaid United Company, for the regulation of the 
conduct of the Governor General and Council of Ben- 
gal, or of any other Preſident and Council, or of any 
other perſon or perſons, in any other ſtation, office, 
employment, or capacity whatſoever, in the ſervice of 
the ſaid United Company, ſhall be, and are hereby 
declared to be, the rules by which the perſons herein 
before deſcribed ſhall be governed and directed, until 
notice ſhall be given by 12 faid Commiſſioners of any 
alteration, revocation, or repeal of them, or any of- 
them, I 
And whereas pretences have been uſed to evade the 
ſalutary regulations of the ſaid act of the thirteenth 
year of his Majeſty's reign, relative to rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, as if the proviſions contained 
in the ſaid act, relative thereto, were confined to cer- 
tain forts and factories ; whereby a power ſubje to 
no controul has been exerciſed throughout the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla ; be it therefore declar- 
ed and enacted, That all rules, ordinances, and regu- 
lations, which by the {aid act it is made lawful: for 
the Governor General and Council of Fort William 
to iſſue, for the good order and civil government of the 
ſaid ſettlement, under certain reſtrictions and provi- 
fions in the faid act contained, were not, nor are meant 
or intended to be confined only to ſuch, rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, as are made or iſſued for the 
Government of or relative to forts and factories, or 
other ſubordinate places, in the ſaid ſettlement only ; 
but ſhall, and all ſuch reſtrictions and proviſions are 
hereby expreſely declared to extend, without any ex- 
ception or limitation whatſoever, to all rules, ordi- 
EE nances, 
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1 
nances, and regulations, made and iſſued by the ſaid 
Governor General and Council of Fort William, in 
whatever place, or whereſoever, or over whatſoever 
claſs or deſcription of perſons, the ſame are to operate. 
And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That any ſuch rule, ordinance, or regulation, 
ſhall not only be duly regiſtered and publiſhed in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, but an account or ab- 
ſtract of the true effect and ſubſtance thereof, and of 
every clauſe and proviſion thereof, in the Perſian and 
Hindoſtan languages, ſhall be regiſtered and publiſh- 
ed, and affixed up in ſome commodious and conſpicu- 
ous place, in each and every provincial Court within 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, or within 
the territory to which it relates. | 
And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
no delegation whatſoever of the powers of the Gover- 
nor General and Council of Bengal, or of any Preſi- 
dent and Council of any other of the ſaid ſettle nents, 
ſhall be made or given to the (aid Governor General 
or Preſident, or any other perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever: and in caſe the ſaid Governor General, or any 
Member of the Council of Bengal, or any Preſident or 
Member of the Council of any other of the ſaid ſettle- 
ments, or any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, ſhall 
be employed in the execution of any ſpecial commiſ- 
fion, the proceedings thereupon ſhall not be finally 
approved and confirmed until a full report of the ſame 
{ball be made to the ſaid Governor General and Coun- 
cil, or Preſident and Council, reſpectively; and the 
perſon or perſons. ſo employed ſhall, upon the requi- 
tion of the Governor General or Preſident, or any 
Member of the ſaid Council, deliver into Council his 
documents or vouchers in ſupport of any particular 
fact or facts alledged by him to have happened in the 
execution of ſuch commiſſion, and in ſupport of which 
documents or vouchers might have been had. 

And be it further enaQed by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all correſpondence and communication whatſo- 
ever, of or by any reſident, agent, or other perſon em- 
EA ployed 
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ployed at the Court of any native Prince or State, 
or of or by any ſuch native Prince or State, or any 
agent or miniſter of ſuch native Prince or State, or 
of or by any Chief and Council of any factory or 
ſubordinate ſettlement, or any of them, or of or by 
any collector of revenue, ſhall be addreſſed to the 
Governor General and Council, or Preſident and 
Council, reſpectively; and all correſpondence and 
communication whatſoever of or by any ſuch perſon 
or perſons, whether addreſſed to the ſaid Governor 
General or his Secretary, or to any Member of the 
Council or his Secretary, ſhall be laid before the 
Council, after the ſame ſhall be received. 

And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
the Governor General of Bengal, and Preſident of 
any other of the ſaid principal ſettlements in India, 
may, by his own authority, adjourn or poſtpone the 
conſideration of any queſtion whatſoever, in the re- 
ſpective Councils in which they preſide, for the ſpace 
of and no longer: Provided always, I hat 
ſuch Governor General or Preſident ſhall not have 
power to adjourn or poſtpone the ſame queſtion more 
than | | 8 I ; 

And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
neither the Governor General and Council of Ben- 
gal, nor Prefident and Council of any other'of the 
ſaid United Company's Preſidencies or ſettlements in 
India, ſhall have power to cede to, or exchange with, 
any native Prince or State whatſoever, any territory, 
which was in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid United Com- 
pany, or of any of its dependent Princes or States, in 
or immediately before the year nor ſhall 
make or accept any acquiſition whatſoever, whereby 
the territory of the ſaid United Company ſhall be 
increaſed or extended, without orders or directions 
expreſsly for that purpoſe, tranſmitted by the ſaid 
Commiſſioners appointed in and by an act of this pre- 
ſent ſeflion of Parliament, for managing the affairs of 
the ſaid United Company, | 

| PT: And 
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And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
it ſhall not be lawful] for the ſaid Governor General 
and Council of Bengal to invade, or enter with any 
armed force, or in any hoſtile or offenſive manner, 
into the territory of any native, independent Prince 
or State in India; except upon intelligence, the cre- 
dibility and importance of which ſhall be allowed by a 
majority in Council, and fo declared to be, in minutes 
ſubſcribed by each Member compoſing ſuch majority, 
upon the records of the ſaid Council, that ſuch Prince 
or State is about to attack and make war upon, or 
actually making preparations to attack and make war 
upon the territor:es of the ſaid United Company, or 
of ſome of the Princes or Srates dependent thereupon. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That neither the ſaid Governor General and Council 
of Bengal, nor the Preſident and Council of an 
other of the ſaid Preſidencies or ſettlements, ſhall 
have power to make any offenſive alliance whatſoever, 
for the purpoſe of dividing or ſharing any country or 
territory whatſoever,” between or with the ſaid United 
Company and any native Prince or State in India, 
without the expreſs orders and directions, for that 
purpoſe, of the Commiſſioners aforeſaid, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Governor General and Council of Ben- 
gal, or any Preſident and Council of any other of the ſaid 
Prefidencies or ſettlements, ſhall not make or enter 
into any treaty or agreement whatſoever, to hire out 
to any native Prince or State-in India, any part of the 
Britiſh or native troops ſerving in India under the or- 
ders of the ſaid United Company; nor ſhall make or 
enter into any new treaty.or agreement whatſoever, to 
or for the keeping up of any body of ſuch troops in 
any of the countries or territories of any of the inde- 

ndent Princes or States in India. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Governor General and Council of Ben- 
gal, or any other of the Preſidents and Councils of 
the ſaid Preſidencies or ſettlements in India, ſhall not 

appoint 
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appoint to, or employ in any office, place, ot ſtation 
whatſoever, any perſon whatſoever, native or Britiſh, 


who hath been or ſhall be removed from any office, 
ſtation, or place whatſoever, for any miſdemeanor or 


other offence, without authority for that purpoſe firſt 
had and obtained from the ſaid Commiſſioners, 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That it ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of Bengal, or any Preſident and 


Council of any other of the ſaid Prefidencies or ſet- 
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tle ments in India, or any Collector of Revenue, or 
Chief or other Member of any provincial or ſubor- 
dinate ſettlement in India, to let or rent any farm of 
land, or other thing whatſoever, to any Banian, na- 
tive Steward, or other native ſervant whatſoever, of 
any Governor General, Preſident or Member of any 
Council, Collector of Revenue, or of any officer in 
the army, or of any Judge in the Supreme Court, or 


of any civil ſervant of the ſaid United Company; and 


all contracts and agreements made contrary to this 
act, with any ſuch Banian, native Steward, or na- 
tive ſervant, for the purpoſe of letting or renting any 
farm of land, or of other thing whatſoever, ſhall be 
deemed and taken to be for the account of the prin- 
cipal, or perſon in whoſe ſervice ſuch Banian, native 
Steward, or native ſervant is; and ſuch Banian, na- 
tive Steward, or native ſervant, ſhall account to the 
ſaid United Company for the profits made by ſuch 
farm of land or other thing; which profits ſhall and 
may be recovered from ſuch pringipal, or perſon in 
whoſe ſervice ſuch Banian, native Steward, or native 
ſervant was, at the time when ſuch contract or agree- 
ment was made or entered into. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That from and after all monopohes, rights 
of pre-emption, or preferences, by any authority, or 
upon any pretence whatſoever, of any commodities or 
goods in any of the ſaid United Company's ſettle- 
ments in India, ſhall be, and are hereby declared to 
be contrary to law, and void. pa 


k 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no debt or balance exceedin in 
conſequence of any advance to be made for the mak- 
ing of any manufacture, or for the purchaſe of ma- 
terials, by any perſon making the ſame, or to any 
huſbandmen or actual cultivator of land, for any raw 
commodity, ſhall be recoverable in any Court, or by 
any action or ſuit at law, or by any compulſory or 
other proceſs or means whatſoever, after the ſpace of 

; | from the time of making the ſaid 
advances: And that it ſhall not be lawful to impriſon 
in any common priſon, or in any private houſe or out- 
houſe, any perſon whatſoever, for or by reaſon of any 
ſuch advances, within the ſaid ſpace of 
or at any time afterwards, _. 

And whereas, in and bythe ſaid act of the thirteenth 
year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, it is enacted, 
that every preſent, gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, 
accepted, taken, or received, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the ſaid act, ſhall be deemed and 
conſtrued to have been received and taken to and for 
the ſole uſe of the ſaid United Company: And where- 
as the ſaid proviſion hath been attended with in- 
convenience, inaſmuch as it has been pretended that 
the ſervants of the Company have liberty to take and 
receive preſents, accounting to the ſaid United Com- 
pany for the ſame: Be it therefore enacted by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, 'T hat every ſuch preſent, gilt, gratu- 
ity, donation, or reward, accepted, taken, or receiv- 
ed, if the ſame ſhall not be corruptly given, to obtain 
any place, or other object, to which the perſon giving 
the ſame ſhall not be entitled, ſhall be returned or re- 
delivered to the perſon giving the ſame, or his repre- 
ſentatives, according to the cuſtom of the country; 
and ſuch perſon, or his repreſentatives, ſhall and may 

recover the ſame by any ſuit, action, or bill, or other 
mode of proceeding whatſoever in uſe in the place 
where ſuch gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, ſhall 
be accepted, taken, or received, brought at any time 
againit the perſon to whom the ſame was given, 5 
| is 
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his repreſentatives; and if the ſame was corruptly 
given, to obtain any place, or other object, in or any 
way relating to the ſaid United Company's ſervice, 
then and in that caſe the perſon giving ſhall not be 
entitled to recover the ſame, but the ſame ſhall be to 
and for the ſole uſe of the ſaid United Company, as 


. 


heretofore. | | 

And whereas it may happen, that neither the per- 
ſon giving ſuch preſent, gift, gratuity, donation, or 
reward, nor the ſaid United Company, may ſue for 
the ſame; Be it therefore enacted, That in caſe the 
perſon giving the ſame, or the ſaid United Company, 
ſhall not ſue for the ſame within months, 
then the ſame ſhall and may be ſued for, and recover- 
ed, in manner aforeſaid, by any perſon or perſons 
whatſoever, to and for his and their ſole uſe and benefit. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That if any perſon, from and after B 
ſhall, contrary to the ſaid act of the thirteenth year 
of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, accept, receive, 
or take, directly or indirectly, by himſelf, or any other 
perſon or perſons on his behalf, or for his uſe or bene- 
fit, of and from any of the Indian Princes or Powers, 
or their Minifters or Agents, or any of the natives of 
Aſia, any preſent, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, 
pecuniary or otherways, upon any account, or on any 


| pretence whatſoever, or any promiſe or engagement 


for any preſent, gift, donation, gratuity, or-reward, 
and ſhall be therefore legally convicted in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, or in the Mayor's Court in any 
other of the ſaid United Company's ſettlements, or in 
any Court of competent juriſdiction to try ſuch of- 
fence in this kingdom, ſuch perſon fhall thereupon 


And whereas ſome of the ſervants of the ſaid United 
Company have raiſed the rents paid by landholders to 
the ſaid United Company, and have farmed out the 


lands at new rents, by means of which practices ſe- 


veral ancient families have been diſpoſſeſſed of lands 
long in their occupation, and have been reduced to 
indigence 


11 
indigence and diſtreſs. For remedy whereof, Be it 
enacted and declared by the authority aforeſaid, and 
it is hereby enacted and declared, That all lands and 
tenements within the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, or in any territories in which the receipt and 
management of the revenues is or ſhall” be under the 
immediate adminiſtration of the ſaid United Company, 
or their ſervants or agents, not in the actual occupa- 
tion of the ſaid United Company, or by them leaſed 
or farmed out, in or immediately before the year 
ſhall be deemed and taken to be the eſtate and inherit- 
ance of the native landholders and families who then 
had and held the ſame, unleſs diſpoſſeſſed by judgment 
of ſome competent Court, for ſome crime or miſdemea- 
nor, or non-payment of their rent, and ſhall be from 
henceforward enjoyed by them, and their heirs and de- 
ſcendants, according to the cuſtom of the country of 
or relating to the ſame, or where the ſame is had and 
held, without any moleſtation, interruption, or diſturb- 
ance whatſoever, of or by the ſaid United Company, 
their Governors, Council, Miniſters, or ſervants. 
Provided always, That nothing herein contained ſhall 
be conſtrued to deprive the ſaid United Company of the 
rent or tribute which ſhall be due or payable to them 
from ſuch native landholders, their families or deſcend- 
ants, for or on account of any ſuch Jand ; or to pre- 
vent the ſaid United Company from having or SD 
any means according to the laws and uſages of the ſai 
countries, for recovering and obtaining payment of 
ſuch rent or tribute. | 
And, for quieting the minds of the ſaid native Princes, 
and preventing the corrupt practices which may ariſe 
from arbitrary alterations of rent or tribute; Be it 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That the rent, tri- 
bute, ſervice, or payment, paid or agreed to be paid by 
the ſaid native landholders, in the provinces and terri- 
tories aforeſaid, to the ſaid United Company, in or 


immediately before the year ſhall remain and 


be, and be deemed and taken to be, the fixed and per- 
manent rent, tribute, PR or ſervice, ne 
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wall be payable to the ſaid United Company by the 
faid native Jandholders, their families, heirs, and de- 
ſcendants ; and that it ſhall not be lawful for the Go- 
vernor General and Council of Bengal, or the Gover- 
nor and Council of any other principal ſettlement, 
or the Chief and Counci} of any ſubordipate ſettle- 
ment, or any other ſervant or agent of the ſaid United 
Company, to alter ſuch rent, tribute, ſervice, or pay- 
ment, upon any pretence whatſuever, or to exact from 
or impoſe upon any fork native landholder, his fami- 
ly, heirs, or deſcendants, any farther or greater rent, 
tribute, ſervice, or payment, or any other charge than 
is herein provided. 1 "7% 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That it all and may be lawful for the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of Bengal to reſtore, and they are 
hereby authorized and required to reſtore, to every native 
landholder, br, heirs or deſcendants, according to the 
uſage of the country, who ſhall have been removed, 
or Flpofeled of his land or territory, the actual poſſe 
Hon thereof, uron the rent, tribute, ſervice, or pay- 
ent herein before provided, if ſuch native landholder 
| be willing or defirous to repoſſeſs his land or ter- 
ritory ; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch farms or leaſes 
thereof as ſhall or may have been made before the 
7 and ſhall be Ant exiſting; and if ſuch na- 
tive landholder ſhall have quitted, or been diſpoſſeſſed 
of bis land or territory, for or upon condition of re- 
ceiving any penſion or appointment in lieu thereof, and 
Wall prefer ſuch penſion or appointment, the ſame 
Mall, on no account, or upon no pretence, be diſ- 
continued, withheld, diminiſhed, or taken away, but 
ſhall be regularly paid to ſuch native landholder, bis 
family, heirs or deſcendants, according as the Jand or 
territory was held, and to the terms and ſtipulations 
made with ſuch native landholder. N 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all native Princes and States in India, who, 
having the management of their own revenues, are 
engaged, by treaty, or otherwiſe, to furniſh or keep 
up any body of troops for the defence or fervice aa 
; the 
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the faid United Company, or to pay any tribute or ſum 
of money in lieu thereof, or to keep up or pay any body 
of Engliſh troops, or to pay any tribute or ſum of mo- 
ney in lieu thereof, or who pay any ttibute or ſum of 
money for the protection of the ſaid United Company, 
are under the protection of his Majeſty, and ſhall not 
be diſturbed or moleſted by any of the ſervants of the 
faid United Company, in' the enjoyment of their rights 
according to the laws and uſages of the country, 

And whereas ſome of the ſervants of the ſaid United 
Company. have heretofore committed unwarrantable 
acts in and relative to the territories and revenues of 
the native Princes and States under the ſaid United 
Company's protection; Be it further enatted by the 
authority aforeſaid, That all and every of the ſervants 
of the ſaid United Company, civil aad military, ſhall 
be, and are hereby declared to be amenable to the ſaid 
Commiſſioners appointed to manage the affairs of the 
ſaid United Company, and in and to all Courts of 
Juſtice (both in India and in Great Britain) of com- 

petent juriſdiction to try offences committed in India, 
for all acts, injuries, wrongs, oppreſſions, treſpaſſes, 
miſdemeanors, crimes, and offences whatſoever, by 
them or any of them done or committed in any of the 
lands or territories of ſuch protected native Princes or 
States,” or againſt their perſons or properties, or the 
perſons or properties of any of their ſubjects or people, 
whether the ſame were committed under pretence of 
the order of any native protected prince, or otherwiſe 
howſoever in the manner as if the ſame had been done 
or committed within the territories directly ſubject to 
and under the Britiſh Government in India. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no civil or military ſervant in the {aid United 
Company's ſervice, or perſon in the ſervice of his Ma- 
zeſty, ſhall, by himſelf,” or any agent for him, take 
upon himſelf to colle& or farm, or be any way con- 
cerned; directly or indirectly, in collection or farm- 
ing of any of the revenues of ſuch protected native 
P TinCces OT States. . | 
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And be it further enacted by: the authority aforeſaid, 


That, if any officer, civil or military, of the ſaid Unit- 


ed Company, ſhall invade or make war upon, or enter 
with an armed force, in a hoſtile or offenſive man ner, 
any of the territories of the native Princes or States in 
India, not under the protection of his Majeſty and the 
ſaid United Company, without expreſs orders in writ- 
ing from the Governor General and Council of Ben- 
gal, ſuch perſon, upon conviction thereof, in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, or in any Mayor s Court 
in any other of the ſaid principal ſettlements, or in the 
Court of King's Bench, or in 4 other Court which 


nces committed 5 
India, ſhall be 


And be it further nated by the authority aforeſaid, 
That none of the ſaid protected native Princes or States 
ſhall have any other native Prince or State dependent 
upon him or them, any farther or otherwiſe than as 
ſuch other native Prince or State ſhall have [ſtood 


bound or engaged to ſuch protetind native Prince or 


State on or before the year for the payment of 
any ſum or. ſums of money, rent or tribute, or for fur- 
niſhing or ſupplying ſome definite quota of troops, 
which troops ſhall not be required or called for with - 


out the orders of the Governor General and Council 


of Bengal, or Preſident and um of ſome other 
principal ſettlement. 168 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſucceſſion of the ſaid protected native Princes 
ſhall be directed and di ſpoſed of according to the laws 
of the country, or to ſuch treaties as ſhall have or con- 
tain any ſtipulation concerning the ſame; and that 
ſuch ſucceſſion ſhall not be altered or diſpoſed of by 
will, brizn any other manner, contrary to the.laws E 
the country, and the faith of ſuch treaties. ' _ 
Andibe it further enacted by the authority aſorefaid, 
that ſuch protected native Princes or States ſhall not 
be permitted to tent, or take, or have any farm or leaſe 


of any lands whatſoeyery. of or from the ſaid United 
Company. 
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And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
that no ſuch protected native Prince ſhall be permitted 
to reſide” for more than in any of the ſaid 
United Company's ſettlements, unleſs, being expell- 
ed. from or driven out of his dominions, he ſhall take 
refuge in the ſaid United Company's territories. | 
And beſt enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
from and after it ſhall not be lawful for any 
ſervant, ciyil or military, of the ſaid United Company, 
to have or be engaged in the borrowing or lending of 
any money, or in any money tranſaction whatſoever, 
or if the farming of anylands or revenues, or in the 
buying or ſelling of any goods or commodities' whatſo- 
ever, or in any other tranfaction of commerce or buſi- 
neſs whatſoever, with any ſuch protected or other na- 
tive Prince or State; and all ſuch traufactions, and all 
contracts and engagements of or relating to the ſame, 
are hereby declarcd and any perſon or perſons 
guilty of any ſuch offence, and thereof convicted in 
the manner herein before laſt mentioned, ſhall be 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
Fhat it ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid protected na- 
tive Princes or States to remove or diſpoſſeſs any Ze- 
mindar, or other native Prince, or landholder, nor to 
Ineteaſe his'rent or tribute beyond that which was paid 
by fuch Zemindar'or native Prince in the year | 
nor to farm any land at any higher or greater rent or 

tribute than the ſame was farmed at or for in the ſaid 
year, nor toreſume any Jaghire granted at any 
io: a ee Gr oh | 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all Zemitidars, and native Princes and States, 
who fhall have been diſpoſſeſſed of their lands and ter- 
ritoties by * at any time ſince ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the pofſeſſion'and enjoyment of the ſame. | 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the Nabob of Arcot, the Rajah of Tanjore, or 
any other protected native Prince in India, ſhall not 
affign, mortgage, or pledge any territory, or land 
Whgatſoever, or the produce or revenue thereof, = 
nn | riti 
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Britiſh, ſubject whatſoever; neither ſhall it be {awful 
to or for any Britiſh ſubje& whatſoever to take or re 
ceive any ſuch aflignment, mortgage, or pledge; and 
the ſame are hereby declared and all payments 
or deliveries of produce or revenue, under any ſuch ai. 
ſignment, ſhall and may be recovered back by ſuch 
native Prince paying or n ſame, from the 
perſon or perſons receiving the ſame, or his or their 
peeing | 8 
And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That 
it ſhall not be lawful for any Britiſh ſubje& whatſo- 
ever to have, receive, or take any payment of money, 
produce, revenue, goods, | commodities, or effects 
whatſoever, of or from any ſuch native protected 
Prince, or any agent or ſervant thereof, for or on ac 
count of any debt now due, or claimed to be due, 
from ſuch protected native Prince, except ſuch debts 
as were conſolidated in the year and al- 
Jowed by the Court of Directors, and by them ordered 
to be recoyered, without proof firſt 5 to the ſa 
tisfaction of the ſaid Commithoners, or ſuch perſon 
or perſons as they ſhall appoint, that ſuch debt was 
fairly and bona fide contracted for money lent, or goo 
fold and delivered, or in ſome open and avowed courſe 
of trade and commerce, and not as or for a reward for 
any ſervice done or performed, or, intended to be done 
or performed, by any ſuch Britiſh ſubject, to or for 
any ſuch protected native Prince, or for any other 
matter forbidden or prohibited to be made or done 
by any law or laws now in force, ar hereafter to be in 
force, 'or by any. order or orders of the ſaid United 
Company, or any order or orders to be made by the 
ſaid Commiſſioners appointed to manage the affairs 
thereof; and an entry, with the nature and particu 
Jars of the claim, and of the evidence in ſupport thereof, 
Mall be made in the journal of the ſaid Commiſſioners, 
or in the minutes of ſuch perſon or perſons as 
ſhall: for thoſe purpoſes appoint, with the opinion of 
the ſaid Commiſſioners, or ſuch perſon or perſons, 
thereon; | | | ON Ang 


1 
And de it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all diſputes and differences whatſoever, now ac- 
tually ſubſiſting between the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Rajah of Tanjore, ſhall be examined and conſidered, 
as ſoon as may be, by the ſaid Commiſſioners appointed 
to manage the affairs of the ſaid United Company; 
who ſhall, and they are hereby required, as ſoon as 
they ſhall have ſufficiently examined and conſidered 
the ſame, to ſend and tranſmit ſuch orders as ſhall 
appear to them beſt calculated for the quiet and final 
adjuſtment and termination of ſuch diſputes and dif- 
ferences, according to the principles of, and the terms 
and ſtipulations contained in the treaty of one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and fixty-two, between the ſaid 
Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, and to 
the orders and inſtructions of the Court of Directors 

iven to George Lord Pigot, late Governor of Fort 
t. George, and to the arrangements made relative to 
ſuch diſputes and differences by the ſaid George Lord 


And be it further enaRted, That the ſaid Commiſſio- 


ners ſhall, and they are hereby directed and required 


to ſend and tranſmit to the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, or the Preſident and Council of 
Fort Saint George, or to or by ſuch other perſon or 
perſons as they ſhall for that purpoſe ſpecially nominate 
and appoint, full and explicit orders and directions, 
not only to ſettle and terminate the ſaid differences and 
diſputes, but alſo to take into conſideration and ex- 
amine the preſent ſtate of the affairs, revenues, and 
debts of the ſaid Nabob of Arcot, and of the Rajah of 
Tanjore ; and to enquire into and aſcertain the origin, 
nature, and amount, of all claims whatſoever on them 
by Britiſh ſubjects; and immediately to make a full 
report thereupon to the ſaid Commiſſioners ; and to 
adopt, propoſe, or ſuggeſt ſuch ways or means for the 
liquidation and ſettlement of ſuch debts as ſhall appear 
to be well founded and contracted bona fide (and not by 
any illicit dealing, or in conſequence of any breach 
or difobedience of the ſaid United Company's _— 
*# and 
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and for the payment and diſcharge: thereof, by ſuch 
inſtallments, and at ſuch times, and in ſuch manner, 
as (hall be conſiſtent with juſtiee to the creditors! of the 
ſaid Nabob and Rajah, and to the ſervice of the ſaid 
United Company, and as ſhall occaſion the læaſt 
difficulty and inconvenience to the ſaid Nabob and 
Rajah; and, as ſpeedily- as may be, to make a full 
report of all their proceedings touching the ſaid mat- 
ters to the (aid Commiſſioners. Ae amt 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all Polygars, which ſhall or may have been diſ- 
poſſeſſed or driven out of their lands or territories at 
any time ſince the year ihall be reſtored to 
the poſſeſſion of the ſame, and hold the ſame at and for 
the ſame, and no greater, rent or tribute as ſuch Poly- 
rs paid, or were liable to pay, on or immediately 
fore A ate Th 4 te een eig 
And whereas it is enacted in and by the act of the 
thirteenth year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty 
that the ſaid Governor-General and Council, or th 
major part of them, ſhall have power of ſuperintending 
and controuling the government and management of 
the Preſidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, 
reſpectively, ſoa far as that it ſhall, not be lawful för 
any Preſident and Council of Madras, Bombay, or 
Bencoolen, for the time being, to make any orders 
for commencing hoſtilities, or declaring or making 
war, againſt any Indian princes; or powers, or for 
negociating or concluding any treaty of peace, or o- 
ther treaty, with any ſuch Indian princes or powers, 
without the conſent and approbation of the ſaid Go- 
vernor-General and Council firſt had and obtained 
(except in the caſes of imminent neceſſity, and of ſpe- 
cial orders from the ſaid United Company), with power 
to the ſaid Governor-General and Council to ſuſpend 
any Preſident and Council offending in any of the caſes 
aforeſaid : And whereas great diſputes have at different 
times ariſen . reſpecting the extent of the ſaid con- 
trouling power given to the ſaid Governor-General 
and Council, to the embarr aſſment and injury of 2 
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6 
faid United Company's ſervice; For remedy whereof, 
Be it enacted and declared, That the ſaid power given 111 

to the Governor General and Council of Fort Wil- | | 
liam, of ſuperintending and controuling the govern- | | 
ment and management of the Prefidencies of Madras, . 
Bombay, and Bencoolen, reſpectively, doth and ſhall 1 
extend to all negociatiois and caſes, whatſoever, 
which, though they ſhall not in themſelves be the 
commencement, or orders for the commencement, of 
hoſtilities, or the declaring or making war, againſt 
any Indian princes or powers, ſhall nevertheleſs be of 
any unwarrantable nature or tendency againſt ſuch 
Indian princes or powers, or ſhall be of a nature or 
tendency to create diſſatisfaction and alarm among 
any of them, and conſequently provoke to bring on 
and occaſion hoſtilities and war, without directly im- 
porting or leading to the ſame: and in al} ſuch caſes, 
the ſaid Governor-General and Council ſhall have all 
the powers of ſuſpending given them in and by the 
faid a& of the thirteenth year of the reign of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty ; and ſhall enter on their minutes of 
conſultation at large the whole nature of the caſe in 
which, and the reaſons for which they exerciſe the {aid 
powers, and ſhall tranſmit the ſame by the firſt oppor- 
tunity to the ſaid Commiſſioners. appointed for the 
management of the affairs of the ſaid United Company: 
and if the caſe in which the ſaid ſuperintending con- 
trouling and ſuſpending powers, or any of them, are 
exerciſed, be ſuch as creates a reaſonable doubt whe- 
ther the ſaid powers apply to it, the Governments and. 
Preſidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, are 
nevertheleſs hereby required to ſubmit and yield obe- 
8 to the acts of the ſaid Governor-General and 

ouncil, and to lay the caſe before the ſaid Commiſ- 
fioners, for their determination thereof. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the Govern- 17 
ment and Preſidency of Bombay, whenever and as 17 
often as any war againſt the ſaid United Company, | | 
their poſſeſſions or dependencies, ſhall be actually com- 
* a C ] menced, 
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menced, or the danger thereof is impending and im- 
minent, in the North-weſt and Weſtern coaſts of 
India, or in the territories adjoining thereto, and in 
the neighbourhood thereof, or in any part of the ter- 
ritories of the ſtates of the Marattas, to make and 
conclude any treaty or terms of peace, truce, or ceſſa- 
tion of arms, with any of ſuch Indian princes or ſtates 
actually at war, or about to make war, or for the 
amity, aſſiſtance, or alliance of any other Indian 
prince or ſtate, the better to defend the poſſeſſions of 
the ſaid United Company againſt ſuch war commen- 
ced or impending: Provided always, That the ſaid 
Government and Preſidency of Bombay do and 
ſhall inſert, or cauſe to be inſerted, in all and every 
ſuch treaty herein before mentioned, a clauſe or pro- 
vilon that the ſame ſhall be null and void, unleſs it 
ſhall be approved and ratified within a certain reaſon- 
able time therein to be named) by the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of Fort William ; and the ſaid Go- 
vernment and Prefidency ſhall, and they are hereby 
required to enter on their minutes of conſultation, at 
fall length, the occaſion of and neceſſity for ſuch pro- 
ceedings, with the reaſons upon which they have 
acted, and the documents or vouchers (if any there 
ſhall be) for the facts alledged ; and ſhall tranſmit the 
ſame from time to time, as they ſhall ariſe or happen, 
and all propoſitions relative to the ſame, as they ſhall 
be made, to the ſaid Governor General and Council 
of Fort William, and to the ſaid Commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to manage the affairs of the ſaid United Com- 
pany, reſpectively ; and ſhall obey and follow, under 
the pain of ſuſpenſion, all ſuch orders and directions 
thereupon as they ſhall receive from the ſaid Go- 
vernor General of Fort William, until the ſame ſhall 
be altered or corrected by the ſaid Commiſſioners. 
And be it further enacted by the authority foreſaid, 
That the Government and Prefidency of Madras ſhall 
have the like powers and authorities, under the ſame 
limitations and reſtrictions, in caſe of war againſt the 
ſaid United Company, their poſſeſſions or dependencies, 
actually commenced, or the danger thereof impend- 
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ing and imminent, on the coaſt of Coromandel, f om 
5 to on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, or in the territories adjoining thereto, and in the 
neighbourhood thereof. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no Governor General, Governor, or Pre ſident, 
. Member of Council, or other Officer civil or military, 

in the fexvice of the faid United Company in India, 
(whether fuch perfon ſhall be actually in the exccu- 
tion of his office in India, or ſhall be abſent there- 
from in Great Britain, or in any other place,] or any 
agent, in Great Britain or India, of any protected or 
other, native Prince in India, ſhall be capable of be- 
ing a member of, or of ſitting or voting in the Houſe 
of Commons: Provided, That every fuch perſon, 
actually a member of the Houſe of Commons at the 
time of paſling this act, ſhall and may fit and vate for 
and during the remainder of the preſent Parliament. 

And de it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no perſon having been in the civil or military 
ſervice of the faid United Company, and who hath 
refignee or quitted the fame, ſhall be capable of being 
elecied into, or of fitting or voting in the Houſe of 
Commons, at any time within after he 
Mall have been returned to and reſident in Great 
Britain, or whilft any proceedings in Parliament, or 
any other public proſecution, ſhall be depending 
againſt him for any crimes or offences alledged to have 
been committed by him whilſt he was in the faid 
ſervice : Provided always, That fach proceedings or 
public proſecution ſhall have been commenced before 


the expiration of the faid ſpace of after 
the return of ſuch perſon, and ſhall be finally de- 
termined within the ſpace of after the com- 


mencement thereof; otherwife the fame fhall not 
operate to difable ſuch perſon from being elected in- 
to, or from ſitting or voting in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, unleſs the delay in ſuch proceedings, or public 
proſecution, ſhall be at the requeſt, or through the 
default of the party proſecuted. 
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And. be it further enacted, That all. crimes and 
offences againſt this act may be proſecuted in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, or in the Mayor's Court 
in any other of the principal ſettlements in India, or 
in the Court of King's Bench, or any other Court in 
this kingdom, which ſhall be eſtabliſhed for taking 
cognizance of crimes.and offences committed in India; 
and all the powers and authorities given to the ſaid 
Court of King's Bench, in and by the ſaid act of the 
thirtecnth year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, 
and not herein otherwiſe provided. for, are. hereby 
decla'ed to be extended to all the crimes and offences 
committed againſt this act: And in all caſes where 
the puniſhment is not herein appointed, the Court in 
in which the conviction ſhall take place, ſhall appoint. 
ſuch fine or impriſonment, or both, as they ſhall 
think proper, provided the fine ſhall not excee D 
nor the impriſonment and may, in their 


diſcretiop, ſuperadd'the incapacity of ſerving the ſaid 
United Company. | 27 5 | 
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E AS TIN DIA HOUSE, 


"DECEMBER 5, 1783. 


hy * HE Committee of Proprietors appointed by the 


Votes of the General Court of the 22d of Novem-" © 


ber, 1782, and 21½ of November, 1783, *“ to watch 
over the Rights of the Company, and maintain their 
Privileges,” deeming it their duty to reſaft the idea, fo 
induſtriouſſy propagated, that the Company's want of 


ready money ariſes from miſmanagement of the Company's 


affairs, ſubmit to the public. the following Extract from 
the Report of the Court Directors to the General 
Court, by which it appears that laſſes and diſappointments, 
to a far greater amount than the ſum wanted, have 
ariſen from the war in Europe, and other circum/lances, 
m-which the Company cannct be blamzable, 


_« Having thus ſtated the Eſtimates of the Compa- 
; ny's Receipts and Payments, by which it appears that 


a ſum equal to that now poſtponed by Government 


muſt be poſtponed or raiſed, and that further time 


of 


muſt be taken upon the unaccepted Bills, your Court 


r r 
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of Directors think it proper to ſtate ſome of the — 
cipal cauſes from whence this deficiency has arifen. 


« By the means herein before fet forth, the arrivals 
have been put ſo much out of their ordinary courfe, 
that only-thirteen ſhips arrived in the ſeaſon 1782, 
and eleven in the ſeaſon 1783, whilſt forty-five are 
left to arrive in 1784, beſide ten more which are now 
abroad, and will, as it is ſuppoſed, be kept in India 
ſo as to arfive in 1785, at the ſame time with moſt 
of thoſe now under diſpatch from hence. The Sales 
of which the Company is at the proper time deprived, 
are not in any adequate degree made good by the in- 
creaſing amount of the enſuing ones; and the amount 
of the Sales in general has been of late uncommonly 
curtailed by the prevalence of Smuggling. Duties 
have been laid on commodities imported by the Com- 
pany, eſpecially. on Tea, amounting to an abſolute 
prohibition, unleſs the excluſive privilege of ſupply- 
ing the conſumption could be maintained inviolate 3 
and the inefficacy of the laws and regulations for that 
purpoſe againſt Smugeling, do not, upon a moderate 
computation, diminiſh the Sales fo little as a million 
per annum, which would be added to the Credit fide 
of the above Eſtimate, if Smuggling even Tea alone 
could be prevented. EY. 


„The extra demorage, occaſioned by waiting for 
convoys, amounts alone to more than all the poſt- 
3 poned demand of Government; and the high rate of 
| Is freight 
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freight 4 0 the war, has very heavily loaded the 
| bomewent-iguad trade. 


«© The war in India has for ſome years paſt not 
only exhauſted the whole revenue in India, which 
uſed to ſupply the inveſtment for Europe and China, 
and thereby occaſioned the bills to be drawn which 


are now unaccepted, but has alſo been a heavy bur- 
then on the Company's trade. 


„The Company has ſuſtained loſſes at ſea, occa- 
ſioned by the war, amounting to upwards of 7 50,0001. 


ce The Company is reſtrained by Parliament from 
making any ule of its credit to relieve theſe tempo- 
rary diſtreſſes, or from borrowing money, even of the 
members of its own body, or in any other quarter 
except Government, 


ec And finally, your Court of Directors beg leave 
to obſerve, that, under all theſe diſadvantages, the 
favour wanted from Government amounts to no more 
than granting about fifteen months extra credit for 
the duties as they fall due, until the trade can be 
brought back into its regular channel; and for the 
bill-holders to allow ſuch time of payment as may 
enable the Company to convert into caſh, for that 
purpoſe, the goods, for the purchaſe of which thoſe 
bills were drawn, And it appears, that, unleſs ſome 
uncommon 


T 41 i 
uncommon diſaſter, beyond what is incident to peace. 
able navigation, befals the Company's homeward- 
bound ſhips, they can never be without goods in 
their warehouſes in London which are always kept 
under the lock of Government), or value fat ſuperior 
to the whole amount at any time neceſſary to be fo 
poſtponed ; whilft the return, of peace opens an im- 
mediate proſpect of ſavings from the revenue in In- 
diaz ſufficient to give a ſpeedy relief to every diſtreſs 
which the war has brought upon the Company,” 


FOR 


Veſting the Affairs of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany in the Hands of certain Commil- 
ſioners, for the Benefit of the Proprietors, 


and the Public. 
W diſorders of an alarming nature and 

magnitude have long prevailed, and do ſtill 
continue and increaſe, in the management of the ter. 
ritorial poſſeſſions, the revenues, and the commerce, 
of this kingdom in the Eaſt Indies; by means whereof 
the proſperity of the natives hath been greatly dimi- 
niſhed, and the valuable intereſts of this nation in the 
ſaid territorial poſſeſſions, revenues, and commerce, 
have been materially impaired ; and would probably 
fall into utter ruin, if an immediate and fitting re- 
medy were not provided : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King's Moſt Excellent 
Majeftv, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of 
the ſame, That the government and management of the 
territorial poſſeſſions, revenues, and commerce, of the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, by the TD and Proprietors of the 

{ 


ſaid 
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ſaid Company, or either of them; and all and ſingulat 
the powers and authorities of the ſaid Directors and 
Proprietors, or of any ſpecial, or general, or other 
Court thereof, in the ordering and managing the ſaid 
poffeſſions, revenues, and commerce; and all elec- 
tions of Directors of the ſaid United Company; be 
and are hereby declared to be diſcontinued, for and 
during the continuance of this Act; any charter, 
uſage, law, or ſtatute, to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That for the better governing, ordering, and manag- 
ing the ſaid territorial poſſeſſions, revenues, and com- 
merce, the right honourable William earl Fitzwilliam, 
the right honourable Frederick Montagu, the right 
honourable George Legge, commonly called lord viſ- 
count Lewiſham, the honourable George Auguſtus 
North, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Baronet, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Baronet, and Robert Gregory, Eſquire, ſhall be, and 
they are hereby conſtituted and appointed Directors of 
the ſaid United Company, and ſhall be, and they 
are hereby conſtituted Members of the ſaid Company; 
and that the ſaid Directors hereby appointed, or any 
Three of them, ſhall have, uſe, poſleſs, and exerciſe, 
all and ſingular the powers and authorities which have 
been, at any time heretofore, veſted in or lawfully 
exerciſed by the ſaid Directors hereby diſcontinued, or 
Proprietors, or by the general Court of Proprietors, 
of the ſaid United Company, and all ſuch farther and 
other powers and authorities, and under ſuch direc- 
tions, and ſubject to ſuch limitations and reftric- 
tions, as in this Act, or in any other Act, the pro- 
viſions whereof are not hereby altered or repealed, are 
contained, for the government and management of 
the ſaid territorial poſſeſſions, revenues, and com- 
merce, of the ſaid United Company, or in anywiſe 
relative thereto. 5 3 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſid Directors hereby appointed ſhall, and 
they are hereby authorized and impowered, immedi- 
ately from and after the commencement of this Act, 
1 05 0 e to 
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to entet into and upon, and to poſſeſs themſelves of 


all lands, tenements, houſes, warehouſes, and other 
buildings whatever, of or belonging to the ſaid United 
Company; and alſo to take into their cuſtody and poſ- 
ſeſſion all books, records, documents, charters, acts, 
inſtruments, letters, and other papers whatſoever; and 
alſo all ſhips and veſſels, goods, wares, merchandizes, 
money, ſecurities for money, and all other effects 


whatſoever, of or belonging to the ſaid United Com- 


pany, in truſt for, and for the benefit of the Proprie- 
tors thereof, and to have, hold, and poſleſs the ſame, 
in like manner as they were held and poſſeſſed by the 
Directors hereby diſcontinued, ſubje to ſuch charges, 
claims, and demands, as do or may affect the ſame z 
which Directors ſo diſcontinued, and all other of- 

ficers and ſervants of the ſaid United Company, are 
bereby enjoined, immediately upon the requiſition. of 
the ſaid Directors hereby appointed, ſignified under 
their hands and ſeals, or the hands and ſeals of any 
Three of them, to deliver to them, or to ſuch perſon 
or perſons as they ſhall for that purpoſe appoint, all 
ſuch lands, tenements, houſes, warehouſes, build- 
ings, books, records, documents, charters, acts, in- 
ſtruments, papers, ſhips, veſſels, goods, wares, and 
merchandizes, money, ſecurities for money, and all 
other effects whatſoever. 

And, for the ſole purpoſe of ordering and managing 
the commerce of the ſaid United Company, under 
and ſubject to the orders and directions of the ſaid 
Directors hereby appointed, be it further enacted by 
the authority aforeſaid, 'T hat Thomas Cheap, Eſquire, 
George Cuming, Eſquire, Richard Hall, Eſquire, 
John Harriſon, 26 uire, Joſeph Sharp, Eſquire, John 
Michie, Eſquire, Job Smith, Eſquire, George Ta- 


tem, Eſquire, and James Moffat, Eſquire, being Pro- 
prietots, each of them of T'wo Thouſand Pounds 
capi:al itock in the ſaid United Company, at leaſt, 
ſnall be Aſſiſtant Directors, for the purpoſe laſt afore- 
ſaid ; and ſhall, from time to time, without requi- 
ſition, and alſo as often as they ſhall be thereunto 

1 required, 
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required, render an account of their proceedings to 


the ſaid Directors hereby appointed; and in all mat- 


ters and things whatſoever, ſhall purſue and follow 
ſuch orders and directions, as they ſhall from time 
to time receive from ſuch Directors. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That in caſe any vacancy or vacancies ſhall 
happen in the office of the ſaid Directors. hereby 
appointed, by death, refignation, removal, or other- 
wiſe, ſuch vacancy or vacancies ſhall be filled by his 
Majeſty, under his fign manual, within Twenty days 
after notice of ſuch vacancy or ' vacancies ſhall have 


been given to one of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries 


of State, 

And be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That in caſe any vacancy or vacancies ſhall 
happen in the office of the ſaid Aſſiſtant Directors, 
by death, reſignation, removal, or otherwiſe, ſuch 
vacancy or vacancies ſhall be filled by the majority 
of the Proprietors of the ſaid United Company, qua- 
liked in the manner required by an Act of the 
Thirteenth year of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, 
*'An Act for eſtabliſhing certain regulations, for the 
„ better management of the affairs of the Eaſt 
*« India Company, as well in India as in Europe ;” 
which Proprietors, at ſuch election of any Aſſiſtant 
Director, ſhall not vote by ballot, or in any other 
covert .or concealed manner, but in an open court, 
for that purpoſe only ſpecially fummoned ; and every 
ſuch proprietor, in giving his or her vote, ſhall ſub- 
ſcribe his or her name in a book to be prepared 
for that purpoſe, under. the name of the perſon for 
whom he or ſhe ſhall vote. TER 

And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That, if Five of the ſaid Directors hereby ap- 
pointed, who ſhall be preſent at any meeting, ſhall, 
upon enquiry, and after examination into the conduct 
and behaviour of the ſaid Aſſiſtant Directors, find that 


any of them is guilty of negle&t or miſdemeanor in 


the execution of his ſaid office, or of wilful diſobe- 
| | F dience 
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dience of any order or orders of the ſaid Directors 
hereby appointed, they are hereby authorized and 
impowered to remove and diſplace ſuch Aſſiſtant Di- 
rector; entering in their journals, their reaſons, re- 
ſpectively, for removing or diſplacing ſuch Aſſiſtant 
Director, ſigned with their reſpective names. 

And be 1t further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the ſaid William earl Fitzwilliam ſhall 
be, during his continuance as a Director by virtue of 
this Act, Chairman of the board of Directors, and 
the ſaid right honourable Frederick Montagu Deputy 
Chairman thereof; and if the ſaid Chairman ſhall 
die, reſign, or be removed from ſuch office of Direc- 
tor, at any time during the continuance of this Act, 
then and in that caſe the ſaid Deputy Chairman ſhall 
ſucceed to the office of Chairman of the ſaid board 
of Directors; and if the ſaid Deputy Chairman, being 
become Chairman of the ſaid board of Directors, 
ſhall alſo die, reſign, or be removed from the ſaid 
office of a Director, then and in that caſe, and alſo 
in every other caſe of a vacancy in the office of 
Chairman of the ſaid board of Directors, the ſaid 
Directors hereby appointed ſhall chooſe and elect one 
of themſelves to ſupply ſuch vacancy; and if a va- 
cancy, either by ſucceſſion or otherwiſe, ſhall at any 
time happen in the ſaid office of Deputy Chairman of 
the ud board of Directors eſtabliſhed by this Act, 
the ſaid Directors hereby appointed ſhall, in like 
manner, chooſe and elect one of themſelves to ſupply 
fuch vacancy. 

And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the ſaid Chairman of the faid board of 
Directors, or, in his abſence, the ſaid Deputy Chair- 
man, ſhall have power to call or ſummon any extra- 
ordinary meeting of the ſaid Directors hereby ap- 
pointed, at ſuch time or times as he ſhall think expe- 
dient; and may, at any meeting whatever of ſuch 
Directors, if he ſhall think fit, propoſe the buſineſs to 
be firſt conſidered by ſuch Directors at ſuch meeting; 
and, in caſe of an equal diviſion of voices on any 
. queſtion 


/ 
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queſtion whatever before the ſaid board of Directors, 
ſball have the caſting voice: provided always, That 
nothing herein contained ſhall prevent the majority 
of ſuch Directors preſent at any meeting, from ad- 
Journing their meetings to ſuch time or times as they 
ſhall think proper. f 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 


That it ſhall. not be Jawful for the ſaid Directors 


hereby appointed, or any of them, upon any queſtion 
whatever, to vote by ballot, or in any other covert 
manner; and that in any difference of opinion, ex- 
cept as to the election to offices of perſons not havin 
before been in the ſervice of the ſaid United Com- 
pany, the ſaid Directors (as well the majority as thoſe 
who ſhall diſſent) ſhall each of them enter, on the 
journals of the faid Directors, his reaſons for his vote, 
ſigned with his name, or his adherence. to the reaſons 
entered by any other Director. 4 | 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no perſon furniſhing. the ſaid United Company 


with ſhipping, or with any article of their inveſtment 


outwards, either from Great Britain, or. from ſuch 
ports and places as the Company's ſhips have occaſion 
to touch at in their way to India, or with any naval or 
military ſtores, or concerned in buying and ſelling any 
commodity of the faid United Company's importa- 
tion, ſhall be capable of being a Director, or Aſſiſtant 
Director, for the execution of this Act. : 

And be it alſo enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no perſon ſhall be capable of being a DireQor, or 
Aſſiſtant Diretor, for the execution of this Act, 
againſt whom the charge of any corrupt practice, pe- 
culation, or oppreſſion in India, doth or ſhall appear 
in the records of the ſaid United Company within 
the ſpace of Two Years before the time of his no- 
mination, or ſhall be made upon oath before the ſaid 
Directors hereby appointed within the ſpace of Two 
Years before the time of his nomination, until ſuch 


7 


Ditectors, or Three of them, ſhall have examined 


into the ſame, and ſhall have ſeverally declared Got 
they 


I 3 } : 


they have examined into the ſaid charge, and do in 
their conſcience believe ſuch perſon not guilty of the 
ſaid charge; or that they do, upon the ſaid examina- 
tion, find the ſaid charge not of ſufficient importance 
to exclude the ſaid perſon from the ſaid office of Di- 
rector, or Aſſiſtant Director, as the caſe may be; 
and that they have entered upon their journals their 
reaſons for ſuch their opinion. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no perſon who hath been, now is, or ſhall here- 
after be, in the ſervice of the ſaid United Company 
in India, ſhall be capable of being a Director, or 
Aſſiſtant Director, for the execution of this AR, with- 
in the ſpace of Two Years from the time of his laſt 
return from India. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Directors hereby appointed ſhall, Once 
in every Six Months, lay before the Proprietors of 
the ſaid United Company, in a general Court to be 
for that purpoſe afſembled, an exact ftate of the debts 
and credits of the ſaid United Company; the firſt colt 
and charges of their inveſtments, outward and in- 
ward; with the ſums of money in India, applicable 
to an inveſtment, according to the laſt accounts re- 
ceived therefrom; an account of the ſhipping ; an 
account of the produce of the ſales; and the ſtate 
of the warehouſes at home and abroad. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid DireQors hereby appointed ſhall, within 
Twenty days after the commencement of every ſeſſion 
of Parliament, lay before the Lords Commiſſioners of 
his Majeſty's Treaſury (who are hereby authorized 
and required, without loſs of time, to lay the fame 
before both Houſes of Parliament) an account of the 
produce of the territorial and other revenues of the 
faid United Company in India; and alſo eſtimates of 
the civil, military, and naval eſtabliſhments there ; to- 

ether with a ſtate of the bond and other debts due 

rom the did United Company in India, diſtinguiſn- 

ing what belongs to each of the principal rey 
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and ſettlements of the ſaid United Company in India 
and alſo the ſtate of the trade, laid by the ſaid Direc- 
tors before the ſaid Proprietors at their then laſt ge- 
ne:al Court. Fe NR. 73 -BY 0 

And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That the ſaid Directors hereby appointed, or 
the major part of them, ſhall have full power and au- 
thor ty to remove, diſplace, ſuſpend, appoint, confirm, 
or reſtore ail and every perſon or perſons whatioever, 
from or to any office, ſtation, or capacity whatſoever, 
civil or military, in the ſervice of the ſaid United 
Company, or within the limits of the ſaid United 
Company's charters, or any of them, or any way 
concerned in the management of their affairs within 
this kingdom, or in India, whether any ſuch perſon or 
perſons ſhall have been nominated or appointed in 
and by any Act or Acts of Parliament, or howſoever 
otherwiſe nominated or appointed ; except as 1s here- 
in provided and eſtabliſhed, as to the appointment 
and removal of ſuch Directors themſelves, and of the 
ſaid A ſſiſtant Directors. 

And, for the more ſpeedy and effectual puniſhment 
of offences committed in India, by perſons employed 
in the ſervice of the ſaid Company, be it enacted by 
the authority aſoreſaid, That whenever any charge 
of corruption, peculation, oppreſſion, extortion, re- 
ceipt of preſents, uſury, breach of orders, or other 
grievous offence, ſhall be exhibited or made before 
the Governor General and Council of Bengal, or the 
Preſident and Council of any of the preſidencies or 
ſettlements abroad of the ſaid United Company, and 
tranſmitted from thence to the Court of Directors 
hereby diſcontinued, or to the ſaid Directors hereby 
appointed, againit any of the ſaid Governors, Preſi- 
dents, or Members of the Council, of any of the 
ſaid preſidencies or ſettlements of the ſaid United 
Company, or others, in any office, ſtation, or em- 
ploy ment, civil or military, in the ſaid United Com- 
pany's ſervice; or which ſhall be exhibited or made 
by any of the native Princes, dependent upon or _ 

er 
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der the protection of the ſaid United Company, 


againſt any ſuch perſon or perſons; the ſaid Directors 
hereby appointed, ſhall, within twenty days after the 
ſame ſhall be received, enter into an examination of 


ſuch charge: and if, upon or in conſequence of 


ſuch examination, ſuch Directors ſhall not think 
proper either to recall or order a proſecution againſt 
tuch : perſon ſo charged, each and every ſuch Direc 
tor making ſuch examination as aforeſaid into ſuch 
charge, ſhall enter in writing, and ſubſcribe with his 
name, in the journals of ſuch Directors, his opinion 
on the validity and importance of ſuch charge, with 
his ſpecific reaſons, on the particular caſe, for not re- 
calling the perſon ſo charged, or for not ordering a 
proſecution upon ſuch charge, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That before any perſon or perſons whatſoever, who 
have been, are, or ſhall hereafter be, in the ſervice of 
the ſaid United Company, in any office, ſtation, or 
employment whatſoever, civil or military, in any of 
the preſidencies or ſettlements of the ſaid United Com- 
pany abroad; and who have been, or are, or ſhall 
be, in Great Britain after ſuch ſervice abroad; 
and againſt whom any charge ſhall appear upon 
any part of the Company's records, or ſhall 
have been made to the ſaid Court of Directors 
hereby diſcontinued, or General Court of Propri- 
etors, or ſhall be made or exhibited to the ſaid Di- 
reQors hereby appointed ; ſhall be permitted by the 
faid Directors hereby appointed to return to any part 
of India, either in the fame or in any other office, ſta- 
tion, or employment, in the ſervice of the ſaid 
United Company: and alſo, before the ſaid Directors 
hereby appointed ſhall confirm the appointment, or 


ſuffer the departure from Great- Britain for India, of 


any perſon or perſons who may have been or ſhall be 
appointed to any office, ſtation, or employment what - 


foever, in the ſervice of the ſaid United Company, 


and againſt whom any ſuch charge ſhall appear, or 
54 [LE] ſhall 
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ſaid; and alſo before the ſaid Directors hereby ap- 

pointed, ſhall themſelves appoint any perſon, having 
before been in the ſervice of the ſaid United Com- 
pany, to any office, ſtation, or employment whatſo- 
ever, in the ſaid United Company's ſervice, and 
againſt whom any ſuch charge ſhall appear, or ſhall 


have been made, or ſhall be made as aforeſaid ; the 
ſaid Directors hereby appointed ſhall, and they are 


hereby required, to make a full and particular exa- 
mination and enquiry into the conduct of every ſuch 
perſon, relative to the ſaid ſervice and the ſubject 
matter of ſuch charge; and ſhall enter on their jour- 
nals their reaſons for permitting any ſuch perſon to 
return, or confirming the appointment, and permitting 
the departure, of any ſuch perſon, or for themſelves 
appointing any ſuch perſon (as the caſe may be), not- 
withſtanding ſuch charge. 0 

And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 


ſaid, That, in caſe of any diſputes, differences, or 


controverſies whatſoever, which have ariſen and are 
depending, or which ſhall or may hereafter ariſe, 
between the Governor = General and Council of 
Bengal; or between any of the preſidents of any 
other of the ſettlements of the ſaid. United Company, 
and their reſpective councils; or between any of the 
ſubordinate chiefs and,their councils; or between the 
government of one ſettlement and.the government of 
any other ſettlement ; or between any of the gover- 
nors or preſiding. powers. of any of the ſubordinate 
ſettlements ; the laid Directors hereby appointed ſhall, 
within Twenty days after the receipt of any official 
account of:any ſuch diſpute, difference, or controverſy, 
enter upon an examination and enquiry. into the 
ſame; and ſhall, within Thiee months thereafter, 
either come to a definitive deciſion thereupon, or 
enter upon their journals their reaſons, ſigned with 
their reſpective names, for not coming to ſuch defini- 
tive deciſion. ien nt 
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And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſail, 
That, if at any time the Governor General and Coun- 
cil of Bengal, or the Preſident and Council of any of 
the principal or ſubordinate ſettlements, ſhall require 
the direction or opinion of the ſaid Directors hereby 
appointed, on any matter whatſoever for the govern- 
ment of ſuch Governor General and Council, or Preſi- 
dent and Council, or for the ſettlement or accommo- 
dation of any matter in diſpute, or likely to come into 
diſpute, between or among them, or any of them; 
the ſaid Directors ſhall return an anſwer, opinion, or 
direction, to ſuch requiſition, within Three months 
after receiving the letter or letters containing the ſame, 
or enter upon their journals their reaſons ſigned, with 
their reſpective names, for not ſending the ſame within 
the time aforeſaid. - | | | 
And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That, 
if at any time any complaint ſhall be made of any 
breach of treaty, injury, wrong, or grievance, dine 
or committed againſt any native Prince in India, by 
any of the governments of the ſaid United Company's 
ſettlements, or any officer or other perſon, civil or mi- 
litary, in the ſervice of the ſaid United Company ; or 
if any ſuch breach of treaty, injury, wrong, or grie- 
vance, ſhall (without complaint being made thereof) 
appear upon any part of the correſpondence relating 
to the ſaid United Company's affairs; the ſaid Direc- 
tors hereby appointed ſhall, as ſpeedily as may be, 
enquire into ſuch breach of treaty, injury, wrong, 
or grievance : and ſhall begin their examination into 
the ſame, by reading and conſidering any treaties, 
agreements, or aſſurances, ſubſiſting between the ſaid 
United Company and ſuch native Prince, or any way 
relative to him, if any ſuch there ſhall be, or any or- 
ders which may have been given by the Court of Di- 
rectors hereby diſcontinued, or general Court of Pro- 
prietors, relating to ſuch native Prince; and the ſaid 
Directors hereby appointed ſhall do full and complete 
Juſtice to ſuch native Prince for ſuch breach of treaty, 
E21 b injury, 
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injury, wrong, or grievance, and on every material 
article and head of charge (if there be more than one) 
ſpecifically, and not upon the whole of ſuch charge in 
ra ß ©.-c; | 4 
: And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid; 
That Three, and not leſs, of the faid Directors, ſhall 
form a Board for executing this act, or any of the 
powers thereof, or wy other powers veſted in or com- 
mitted to, or which ſhall be veſted in or committed to; 
fuch Directors: and the major part of the ſaid Directors 
preſent ſhall determine, except where the voices ſhall 
be equally divided, and then the Chairman, or, in his 
abſence, the Deputy Chairman, ſhall have two voices, 
or the caſting voice, a 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all the correſpondence of the ſaid Directors 
hereby appointed, with all perſons whatſoever in the 
ſervice of the {aid United Company, ſhall be ſigned by 
the Secretary of ſuch Directors, by order of the 
board. Fe = > | 
And whereas, by virtue of the charter of the ſaid 
Company, and the regulations which have from time 
to time been made for the better government of the ſaid 
Company, it is required, that certain acts ſhould be done 
or conſented to, and that certain accounts ſhould: be 
figned by a particular number of the Directors hereby 
diſcontinued ; be it therefore enacted by the authority 
aforeſaid, That in all caſes whatſoever, where any act, 
matter, or thing is directed to be done or conſented to, 
or any accounts or writing to be ſigned by the Direc- 
tors hereby diſcontinued, or to be done or conſented 
to, or ſigned by any particular number of ſuch Direc- 
tors, ſuch act, matter, or thing ſhall, from and after 
the commencement of this act, be done or conſented 
to, and ſuch accounts or writing ſhall be- ſigned by 
Three of the Directors hereby appointed, + 4 
And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Directors hereby appointed, and Aſſiſtant 
Directors, and each and every of them, during the 
con- 


1 
continuance of this act, ſhall be utterly incapable of 
taking,” holding, or exercifing, any office, ſtation, or 
employment whatſoever, in the fervice of the faid 
- United Company; and ſhall alfo be incapable of tak- 
ing, holding, or exerciſing any other place of profit 
from the crown, during pleaſure, | 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That it ſhall and may be lawful for his Majeſty to re- 
move any of the ſaid Directors hereby appointed, or 
Aſſiſtant Directors, upon an addreſs of either Houſe of 
Parliament. 

And whereas a doubt may ariſe, whether the place 
of Director, when the ſame ſhall be held by any per- 
ſon to be appointed by his Majeſty in manner herein 
before provided, be not within the proviſion of an act 
of the Sixth year of the reign of Queen Anne, intitul- 
ed, An Act for the ſecurity of her Majeſty's Perſon 
c and Government, and of the ſueceſſion to the Crown 
„ of Great- Britain in the Proteſtant line,” although 
the ſaid place ſhall have been created and erected by 
authority of Parliament; be it therefore enacted and 
declared by the authority aforeſaid, That ſuch office 
ſhall not be deemed and taken to be within the intent 
and purvieu of the ſaid act; nor ſhall any perſon accept- 
ing and holding the ſame. by an appointment from his 

ajeſty under his royal ſign manual, be thereby diſ- 
qualified from being elected, or ſitting and voting as a 
member of the Houle of Commons. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That there ſhall be allowed and paid for, and to each 
of the Aſſiſtant Directors, for ſo long time as he ſhall 
continue in the office, a clear yearly falary of five 
hundred pounds, payable by half-yearly payments ; and 
that the reſpective payments of the ſaid ſalaries ſhall be 
ſtated and allowed in the account of the diſburſements 
for the management of the affairs of the ſaid United 
Eaſt India Company. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That this act, and all the proviſions herein . 
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Mall commence and take effect from and immedi 
after this act ſhall have received his Majeſty's Royal 


aſſent, and ſhall continue and be in force for and dur- 
ing the ſpace of four years. 
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